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CHAPTER I.—LOOKING BACKWARD. 


THE picture is clear before me 
of the day I first walked. My 
mother, a handsome, cold - eyed 
woman, who did not love me, had 
driven out from town to nurse’s 
cottage. I shut my eyes, and I 
am back in the little parlour with 
its spindle chairs, an old-fashioned 
piano with green silk front, its 
pink-flowered wall-paper, and the 
two wonderful black - and - white 
dogs on the mantelpiece. There 
were two pictures I loved to gaze 
upon — Robert Emmett in the 
dock, and Mary Stuart saying 
farewell to France. I do not 
remember my mother’s coming 
or going. Memory begins to work 
from the moment nurse put me 
on a pair of unsteady legs. There 
were chairs placed for me to clutch, 
and I was coaxingly bidden to 
toddle along, “over to mamma.” 


It was very exciting. First one 
chair had to be reached, then 
another fallen -over, till a third 
tumbled me at my mother’s feet. 
I burst into a passion. of tears, 
not because of the fall, but from 
terror at finding myself so near 
my mother. Nurse gathered me 
into her arms and began to coo 
over me, and here the picture fades 
from my mind. 

My nurse loved me devotedly, 
and of course spoiled me. Most: 
of the villagers helped her in this 
good work, so that the first seven 
years of my childhood, in spite of 
baby-face unblest by mother’s kiss, 
were its happiest period. Women 
who do not love their children do 
well to put them out to nurse. 
The contrast of my life at home 
and the years spent with these 
rustic strangers is very shocking. 
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The one petted, cherished, and 
untroubled ; the other full of dark 
terrors and hate, and a loneliness 
such as grown humanity cannot 
understand without experience of 
that bitterest of all tragedies — 
unloved and ill-treated childhood. 
But I was only reminded of my 
sorrow at nurse’s on the rare occa- 
sion of my mother’s visits, or when 
nurse once amonth put me into 
my best clothes, after washing my 
face with blue mottled soap—a 
thing I detested—and carried me 
off on the mail-car to town to 
report my health and growth. 
This was a terrible hour for me. 
From a queen I fell to the posi- 
tion of an outcast. My stepfather 
alone inspired me with confidence. 
He was a big handsome man with 
a pleasant voice, and he was al- 
ways kind to me in a genial, 
thoughtless way. He would give 
me presents which my mother 
would angrily seize from me and 
give to her other children, not 
from love, for she was hardly 
kinder to them than to me, but 
from an implacable passion to 
wound, to strike the smile from 
any face around her, to silence a 
child’s laughter with terror of her- 
self, She was a curious woman, 
my mother. Children seemed to 
inspire her with a vindictive ani- 
mosity, with a fury for beating 
and banging them, against walls, 
against chairs, upon the ground, 
in a way that it seems miraculous 
to me now how they were saved 
from the grave and she from the 
dock. 

She had a troop of pretty engag- 
ing children, mostly girls, only 
one of whom she was ever known 
to kiss or caress, and to the others 
she was worse than the traditional 
stepmother of fairy tale. It was 


only afterwards I learned that 
those proud creatures I, in my 
abject solitude, hated and envied, 
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lived in the same deadly fear 
of her that her cold blue eyes 
and thin cruel lips inspireasme 
with. 

But there were, thank God! 
many bright hours for me, un- 
troubled by her shadow, I was 
a little sovereign lady in my 
nurse’s kindly village, admired 
and never thwarted. I toddled 
imperiously among a small world 
in corduroy breeches and linsey 
skirts, roaming unwatched the 
fields and lanes from daylight 
until dark. We sat upon green 
banks and made daisy chains, and 
dabbled delightedly with the sand 
of the pond edges, while we gurgled 
and chattered and screamed at the 
swans. 

The setting of that nursery 
biography is vague. It seemed to 
me that the earth was made up 
of field beyond field, and lanes that 
ran from this world to the next, 
with daisies that never could be 
gathered, they were so many ; and 
an ocean since has impressed me 
less with the notion of immensity 
of liquid surface than the modest 
sheet of water we called the Pond. 
Years afterwards I walked out 
from town to that village, and 
how small the pond was, how short 
the lanes, what little patches for 
fields so sparsely sprinkled with 
daisies! A more miserable disil- 
lusionment I have not known. 

I have always marvelled at the 
roll of reminiscences and experi- 
ences of childhood told consecu- 
tively and with coherence. Ohil- 
dren live more in pictures, in 
broken effects, in unaccountable 
impulses that lend an unmeasured 
significance to odd trifles to the 
exclusion of momentous facts, than 
in story. This alone prevents the 
harmonious fluency of biography 
in an honest account of our child- 
hood. Memory is a random vaga- 
bond, and plays queer tricks with 
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proportion. It dwells on pictures 
of relative unimportance, and re- 
vives incidents of no practical 
value in the shaping of our lives. 
Its industry is that of the idler’s, 
wasteful, undocumentary, and un- 
trained. For vividness without 
detail, its effects may be compared 
with a canvas upon which a hasty 
dauber paints a background of 
every obscure tint in an inex- 
tricable confusion, and relieves it 
with sharply defined strokes of 
bright colour. 

Jim Cochrane, my everyday 
papa, as I called him, was a 
sallow-faced man with bright black 
eyes, which he winked at me over 
the brim of his porter-measure, as 
he refreshed himself at the kitchen 
fire after a hard day’s work. He 
was an engine-driver, and once 
took me on the engine with him to 
the nearest station, he and a com- 
rade holding me tight between 
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them, while I shrieked and chat- 
tered in all the bliss of a first 
adventure. 

This is a memory of sensation, 
not of sight. I recall the rush 
through the air, the sting, like 
needle-points against my cheeks 
and eyelids, of the bits of coal that 
flew downward from the roll of 
smoke, the shouting men laughing 
and telling me not to be afraid, 
the red glare of the furnace when- 
ever they slid back the grate 
opening, the whiff of fright and 
delight that thrilled me, and, 
above all, the confidence I had 
that I was safe with nurse’s kind 
husband. ; 

Poor Jim! His was the second 
dead face I looked upon without 
understanding death. The ruth- 
less disease of the Irish peasant 
was consuming him then, and he 
died before he had lived half his 
life through. 


CHAPTER II.—MARY JANE. 


Mary Jane was my first subject 
and my dearest friend. She lived 
in a little cottage at the top of 
the village that caught a tail-end 
view of the pond and the green 
from the back windows. 

It is doubtful if I ever knew 
what calling her father followed, 
and I have forgotten his name. 
But Mary Jane I well remember, 
and the view from those back 
windows. She was older than I, 
and was a very wise little woman, 
without my outbursts of high 
spirits and inexplicable reveries, 
She had oiled black curls, the 
pinkest of cheeks, and black eyes 
with a direct and resolute look in 
them, and she read stories that did 
not amuse or interest me greatly, 
because they were chiefly con- 
cerned with good everyday boys 
and girls, She tried to still a 





belief in fairies by transforming 
them into angels, but she made 
splendid daisy chains, and she 
could balance herself like a bird 
upon the branches that overhung 
the pond. 

Here she would swing up and 
down in fascinating peril, her black 
curls now threatening confusion 
with the upper branches, her feet 
thea skimming the surface of the 
water. It was a horrible joy to 
watch her, and calculate the mo- 
ment when the water would close 
over branch and boots and carls. 

My first attempt to imitate her 
resulted in my own immersion, and 
a crowd to the rescue from the 
nearest public- house. After the 
shock and the pleasant discovery 
that I was not drowned, and was 
really nothing the worse for my 
bath, I think I enjoyed the sensa- 
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tion of being temporarily regarded 
in the light of a public personage. 
But Mary Jane howled in a rustic 
abandonment to grief. She told 
me afterwards she expected to be 
taken to prison, and believed the 
Queen would sentence her to be 
hanged. It took longer to comfort 
her than to doctor me. 

It was some time after that 
before I again attempted to swing 
upon the branches over the pond, 
but contented myself with feeding 
the swans from the bank upon a 
flat nauseous cake indigenous to 
the spot, I believe, which a 
shrivelled old woman used to sell 
us at a stall hard by. There were 
flower- beds and a rustic chédlet 
near the pond, which now leads 
me to conclude that the green was 
a single-holiday resort, for I re- 
member a good deal of cake- 
crumbs, orange-peels, and empty 
ginger-beer bottles about the 
place. 

The old woman was very popular 
with us. Even when we had no 
pennies to spend, she would con- 
descend to chat with us as long as 
we cared to linger about her stall 
of delights, and she sometimes 
wound up the conversation by the 
gift of our favourite luxury, a crab- 
apple. 

I fear there was not one of us 
that would not cheerfully have 
signed away our future both here 
and hereafter for an entire tray- 
ful of crab-apples. Each tray held 
twelve, placed two and two, like 
school- ranks; and I know not 
which were the more bewitching 
to the eye, the little trays or the 
demure double rows of little 
apples. The child rich enough 
to hold out a pinafore for Bessy 
to wreck this harmony of tray 
and line by pouring twelve heav- 
enly balls into it, asked nothing 
more from life in the way of 
pleasure. 


The pride of Mary Jane’s house- 
hold was an album containing views 
of New York, whither Mary Sane’s 
eldest brother had gone. New 
York, his mother told us, was in 
America. The difficulty for my 
understanding was to explain how 
any place so big as New York 
could find another place big enough 
to stand in. Why was New York 
in America and not America in 
New York ? 

Neither Mary Jane nor her 
mother could make anything of 
my question. They said you went 
across the sea in a ship to New 
York, and when they added that 
the sea was all water, I im- 
mediately thought that they must 
mean the pond, and that if I once 
got to the other side of it I should 
probably find America and New 
York. 

Until then I had believed the 
other side of the pond to be heaven, 
because the sky seemed to touch 
the tops of the trees. But it was 
nicer to think of it as America, 
because there was a greater cer- 
tainty of being able to get back 
from America than from heaven, 
—above all, when I was so unex- 
pectedly made acquainted with the 
extremely disagreeable method by 
which little children are trans- 
ported thither. 

I do not know where nurse can 
have taken Mary Jane and me 
once. I have for years cherished 
the idea that it was to Cork, which 
was a long way off; but I am 
assured since that she never took 
me anywhere in a train, and that 
certainly I never was in Cork. 

This is a mystery to me, for the 
most vivid recollection of those 
early years is a train journey 
with nurse and Mary Jane. 
I remember the train steam- 
ing slowly into a station: the 
hurry, the bustle, the different 
tone of voices round me, and 
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Mary Jane’s knowing exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Angela, this is Cork, one 
of the biggest towns of Ireland— 
as fine, they say, as Dublin.” 

Now, if I were never in Cork, 
never travelled with nurse and 
Mary Jane, will any one explain 
to me how I came to remember 
those words so distinctly? Odder 
still, I am absolutely convinced 
that nurse took my hand in an 
excited grasp, and led me, be- 
wildered and enchanted, through 
interminable streets full of such 
a diversity of objects and inter- 
ests as dazed my imagination like 
a blow. Not that I was un- 
acquainted with city aspects; but 
this was all so different, so novel, 
so much more brilliant than the 
familiar capital ! 

I remember the vivid shock of 
military scarlet in a luminous 
atmosphere, and smiling foreign 
faces, and several ladies stopped 
to look at me and cry, “Oh, 
the little angel!” I was quite 
the ideal wax doll, pretty, deli- 
cate, and abnormally fair. I 
believe Mary Jane worshipped 
me because of the whiteness of 
my skin and for my golden hair. 

Memories of this journey I 
never made and of this town I 
never visited do not end here. 
After eternal wanderings through 
quite the liveliest streets I have 
ever known, without remembrance 
of stopping, of entrance or greet- 
ings, I find myself in an unfamiliar 
room with nurse, Mary Jane, a 
strange lady, and my mother. 
My mother was dressed in pale 
green poplin, and looked miracu- 
lously beautiful. I know the 


dress was poplin, because nurse 
said so when I touched the long 
train and wondered at its stiff- 
ness. 

She looked at me coldly, and 
said to nurse— 

“That child has bad sunstroke. 
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I never saw her so red. You 
must wash her in new milk.” 

Whereupon she rang a bell, and 
cried out to somebody I did not 
see to fetch a basin of milk and 
a towel. I shuddered at the 
thought that perhaps my mother 
would wash my face instead of 
nurse, for I dreaded nothing so 
much as contact with that long 
white hand of sculptural shape. 

Among the mysteries of my life 
nothing seems so strange to me as 
the depth of this physical anti- 
pathy to my mother. The general 
reader to whom motherhood is 
so sacred will not like to read of 
it. But to suppress the most 
passionate instinct of my nature, 
would be to suppress the greater 
part of my mental and physical 
sufferings. As a baby I went in- 
to convulsions, I am told, if placed 
in my mother’s arms. As a child, 
a girl, nothing has been so dread- 
ful to me as the most momentary 
endurance of her touch. 

Once when I was threatened 
with congestion of the brain from 
over-study, I used to lie in frenzied 
apprehension of the feel of her 
hand on my brow, and she was 
hardly visible in the doorway be- 
fore a nervous shudder shook my 
frame, and voice was left me to 
mutter, “Don’t touch -me! oh, 
don’t touch me!” Her glance 
was quite as repulsive to me, and 
I remember how I used to feel as 
if some one were walking over my 
grave the instant those unsmiling 
blue eyes fell upon me. An in- 
stinct stronger than will, even in 
advanced girlhood, inevitably com- 
pelled me to change my seat to 
get without their range. 

On this occasion it was my 
mother who washed my face in 
new milk. The fragrance and 
coolness of the milk were delicious, 
if only a rougher and coarser 
hand had rubbed my cheeks. 
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While still submitting to the 
process, I stared eagerly round 
the room. There was a grand 
piano in black polished wood, the 
sofa was blue velvet and black 
wood, and the carpet a very deep 
blue. The air smelt of gilly- 
flowers, and there were big bunches 
in several vases, Yet my mother 
assures me she never met me at 
Cork or elsewhere, never washed 
my face in new milk, is un- 
acquainted with that black piano, 
the blue velvet sofa, and the gilly- 
flowers. 

She admits she did possess a 
pale green robe of poplin with an 
enormous train, bought for a public 
banquet given to distinguished 
Americans, but doubts if I ever 
saw it. Nurse, whom I ques- 
tioned years after, laughed at the 
idea as at a nightmare. 

Still that journey to Cork, 
Mary Jane’s words and my 
mother’s, the bowl of new milk, 
the green poplin dress, the blue- 
and-black sofa, the grand piano, 
and the gillyflowers, remain the 
strongest haunting vision of those 
years. 

The first sampler I ever saw was 
worked by Mary Jane. I associ- 
ate the alphabet in red and green 
wool with shining blue-back curls 
behind a bright-green tracery of 
foliage upon a blue sky. 

Mary Jane used to sit upon a 
high bank, and work assiduously 
at her sampler. I thought her 
achievement very wonderful, but I 
own I never could see anything in 
coloured wools and a needle to 
tempt an imaginative child. So 
much sitting still was dull, and 
the slow growth of letters or sheep 
or flowers exasperating to young 
nerves on edge. My affection for 
Mary Jane, however, was so strong 
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that I gallantly endeavoured to 
learn from her, but it was in the 
butterfly season, and there was 
my friend Johnny Burke racing 
past after a splendid white butter- 
fly. 
"What was the letter “B” in 
alternate stitches of red and green 
in comparison with the capture of 
that butterfly ? 

So the child, Shakespeare tells 
us, is always mother of the woman, 
and not even the sane and sober- 
ing influence of the years has 
taught me that serious matters are 
of greater consequence than the 
catching of some beautiful butter- 
fly. As I bartered childhood to 
agreeable impulses, so have I bar- 
tered youth and middle age, and 
if I now am a bankrupt in the 
face of diminishing impulses, who 
is to blame, after all, but perverse 
and precarious nature ? 

What became of Mary Jane I 
have never known. Upon my 
memory she is eternally impaled : 
a child of indefinite years from 
eight to eleven, with oily ringlets 
and clear black eyes, pink-cheeked, 
smiling, over-staid for her age 
(except in the matter of swinging 
recklessly over the pond), working 
samplers, telling a group of un- 
lettered babies exceedingly moral 
tales, devoted to me and to a 
snub-nosed doll I abhorred ; with 
inexhaustible gifts, including a 
complete knowledge of the views 
of New York, an enthusiasm for 
that mysterious being Mary 
Stuart, and an acquaintance with 
national grievances vaguely em- 
bodied in a terror of Queen 
Victoria’s power over her Irish 
subjects. 

She must have grown into a 
woman of principle and strong 
views. 
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CHAPTER III.—MY BROTHER STEVIE. 


I must have been about five 
when my sovereignty was serious- 
ly threatened by the coming of 
Stevie. The ceremony of arrival 
I do not remember. He seems 
to have started into my life like 
Jack out of his box to kneel for 
ever in his single attitude,—upon 
a sofa, with his elbows on a little 
table drawn up in front of the 
sofa, and his head resting either 
on one or both palms. 

Do not ask me if he ever slept, 
lay down, or walked as other 
children. I have no memory of 
him except kneeling thus upon the 
parlour sofa, looking at me or out 
of the window with beautiful un- 
earthly eyes of the deepest brown, 
full of passionate pain and revolt. 
Only for my tender nurse did this 
fierce expression soften to a wist- 
fulness still more sad. 

That Stevie’s head was impres- 
sive, almost startlingly great, even 
eyes so young as mine could dis- 
cern, Auburn hair the colour of 
rich toned wood, that only reveals 
the underlying red when the sun 
or firelight draws it out, and looks 
like heavy shadow upon a broad 
white forehead when no gleam is 
upon it; strong features not 
pinched but beautified by disease, 
and a depth and eloquence of 
regard such as are rarely looked 
for under children’s lids. 

The head expressed not pathos 
so much as tragedy. The frame I 
never saw ; I cannot tell if Stevie 
were tall or dwarfed. A tipsy 
town nurse had dropped him down 
the length of two long flights of 
stairs, and a strong child’s back 
was broken. 

He did not bear his sorrow 
patiently, I fear, but with sullen 
courage and with a corrosive silent 
fretting. He hated me in envy 


of my health and nimble limbs, 
but what he hated still more than 
even the sight of my vivacious 
pleasures was any question about 
his health. I never saw a glance 
so deadly as that with which he 
responded to the kindly hope of 
Mary Jane’s mamma that his back 
was feeling better. If a look 
could kill, Mary Jane had been 
motherless on the spot. 

But alas for me! no longer a 
sole sovereign. My serene al fresco 
kingdom was invaded by the darker 
passions. I did not like Stevie, 
He was a boy alittle girl might be 
sorry for in her better moments, 
but could not love. 

He was querulous whenever I 
was near, and had a spiteful thirst 
for whatever I had set my heart 
upon. Nurse transferred the better 
part of her affection and attention 
to him, This was as it should be, 
but I was sadly sore about it in 
those unreasoning times. The 
little packages of round hard 
sweets in transparent glazed paper, 
pink and violet, that Jim Ooch- 
rane used to bring me home from 
the big shop we called the Co. 
(t.e., Co-operative Store), were now 
offered to Stevie, who took all my 
old privileges as his due. 

Even Mary Jane would sit on 
the window-sill, when she should 
have been playing with me outside, 
and gaze at him in prolonged owl- 
ish fascination, drawn by the fierce 
pain of those suffering eyes, with 
their terrible tale of revolt and 
anger. Stevie got into the way of 
tolerating Mary Jane’s society. 

You see she could sit still for 
hours ; she was a quiet little body 
who enjoyed her sampler and a 
book—not a creature of nerves, that 
raced and danced through the hours 
and was dropped into slumber by 
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exhausted limbs. He would even 
let Mary Jane sit at his table and 
stroke his white hand with an air 
of deprecating tenderness, while 
he stared silently out upon the 
noisy green, where boys and girls 
were romping with straight backs 
and strong limbs. 

What wonder this poor little 
fellow with the soul of a buccaneer 
hated us all. Did his favourite 
books, read and re-read, not amply 
reveal his tastes, though of these 
he never spoke? The lust of travel, 
of adventure, of daring deed filled 
his dreaming, and yet he never 
had the courage to ask a soul if he 
should one day be well and fit to 
meet the glory of active manhood. 

Let remembrance dwell rather 
with this thought than upon the 
darker side of his temper—upon 
the subtle cruelty of the glance 
that met mine, upon the quiver of 
baffled desire that shook his fine 
nostrils and the vindictive clutch 
of his bloodless fingers whenever I 
thoughtlessly raced near him. If 
he gave me my first draught of the 
soul’s bitters, I still owe him pity 
and love, and I had my pleasures 
abroad to console me for his hate. 

There were the wide fields and 
the birds, the swans on the pond, 
our friend the applewoman, and a 
band of merry shock-headed play- 
mates outside for me. There were 
the seasons for my choosing: the 
spring lanes in their bloomy fra- 
grance; the warm summer morn- 
ings, when it was good to sit under 
trees and pretend to be a bewitched 
palace waiting for the coming of 
the prince, or dabble on the brim 
of pool edges ; the autumn luxuri- 
ance of fallen leaves, which lent 
the charmed excitement of rustle 
to our path along the lanes ; and 
the frost of winter, with the un- 
dying joys of sliding and snow- 
balls and the fun of deciphering 
the meaning of Jack Frost’s beauti- 
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ful pictures on the window-panes 
and his tricks upon the branches. 

If Stevie disliked my restless- 
ness, it gave him great satisfaction 
to despise my artistic sensibilities, 
and jeer at my lack of learning. I 
adored music, and often amused 
myself for hours at a time crooning 
out what I must have conceived 
as splendid operas, until my voice 
would break upon a shower of 
tears. 

I naturally thought my wordless 
singing must be very beautiful to 
move me to such an ecstasy of 
emotion, and I think I enjoyed 
the tears even more than my 
melancholy howling. But Stevie 
did not. On the first occasion of 
this odd performance, he watched 
me in a convulsion of unjoyous 
laughter. 

“What an awful fool you are, 
Angela!” he hissed, when he saw 
the pathetic tears begin to roll 
quickly down my cheeks. I rushed 
from the parlour, and the sweet 
water of artistic emotion turned 
into the bitter salt of chagrin. 

I must have inherited this ten- 
dency from my mother’s father, 
a music-daft Scotsman, who was 
never quite sure whether he was 
Hamlet or Bach. At long inter- 
vals he would stroll out of town 
by the Kildare road in an operatic 
cloak and a wide-leafed sombrero, 
to inspect us. He had a notion 
that I, if left to my own devices, 
might turn out a second Catherine 
Hayes, and after his visits I in- 
variably returned to my dirges and 
cantatas with ardour. 

During the year that Stevie 
lived at nurse’s, visits from the 
people I significantly called my 
Sunday parents (because, I sup- 
pose, I wore my Sunday frock and 
shoes in their honour) were more 
frequent. Golden-haired little 
ladies, in silk frocks and poky 
bonnets, came and looked at me 
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superciliously, The bland hauteur 
of one of those town creatures in 
superior raiment once maddened 
me to that degree (it was the dog- 
days, no doubt) that I walked up 
to the chair on which she com- 
placently sat, and bit her cheek. 

This naturally afforded my 
mother an excuse for pronouncing 
me dangerous and prolonging my 
absence from the family circle. 

I was, I will admit, a desperate 
little spitfire, full of uncontrollable 
passion. But I had some rudi- 
mentary virtue, I am glad to know. 
I never lied, and I was surprisingly 
valiant for a delicately-built little 
girl. 

I cannot remember the period 
of transition, but I suddenly see 
Stevie in quite a new part. The 
vitality and unfathomable yearning 
burnt themselves out of his eyes, 
and there was a wearied gentleness 
in them even for me. He would 
watch me quiescently without 
envy or bitterness, and speak to 
me in slow unfamiliar tones. He 
turned with indifference from his 
books, and seemed to know no 
active desires. 

‘Does your back hurt, Stevie?” 
I asked, staring at him solemnly. 
Even now I can feel the moving 
sadness of his grave look. 

“It always hurts;” and then 
he added, with a ring of his old 
spite, “but you needn’t be sorry 
for me, Angela.” 

“T am sorry, ever so sorry, 
Stevie,” I sobbed, not knowing 
why 

“T wasn’t good to you at all,” 
he muttered, dreamily. 

“Oh, I don’t mind now. I’m 
fonder of you, Stevie. I wish 
you'd get well, I do. I wouldn’t 
mind being ill to keep you com- 
pany.” 

“I think I’d be fond of you, 
Angela, if I got well. Would 


you mind ”—he looked at me un- 
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easily for help in his awkward- 
ness, and then a little pink colour 
came into his cheek, and he spoke 
so low that it was hard to hear 
him—“TI think I’d like you to 
put your arms round my neck and 
kiss me, Angela.” 

It was our first kiss and our 
last. The impulsive affection of 
my embrace pleased him, and he 
kept my cheek near his for some 
moments, while in silence we both 
gazed out upon the blotch of dusty 
green that mingled with the pale 
blue of the sky. I feared to move 
or even wink an eyelid, this new 
mood of Stevie’s so awed me. 

‘You may have my books and 
my penknife,” said Stevie, break- 
ing the spell. ‘They're awful 
nice books. Grandpa gave them 
to me. I'll explain the pictures 
to-morrow. But perhaps you 
wouldn’t like boys’ books, Angela,” 
he said, dejectedly, and scanned 
my face in a humble way. 

“Oh yes, I, would,” I cried, 
eagerly. 

“Then you'll be fonder of me,” 
he sighed, satisfied. ‘Grandpa 
once read me about a little boy 
that was ill like me, and he had a 
sister. He was very fond of her. 
He didn’t hate people that are 
well, like me, but I don’t think 
that’s true, Angela. A boy can’t 
feel good and nice if he is always 
in pain, can he? It wouldn’t 
be so hard for a little girl, for 
they don’t mind sitting still so 
much.” 

This, I think, is how he talked, 
musingly, with none of the old 
vehement revolt of voice and 
glance that still lingers with me 
as the most vivid interpretation 
of his personality. 

“T can’t believe any boy was 
ever like that queer little fellow. 
I wonder, if grandpa knew I 
wanted it very much, would he 
bring out that book and read it 
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all over again to me. I want to 
see if it’s realler.” 

I drew my arms away from his 
neck, and ran off screaming for 
nurse to drive into town, and tell 
grandpa to come and read about a 
sick little boy to Stevie. 

Nurse came to him, ready to do 
his slightest behest. I still see 
her standing looking at him anxi- 
ously, and see lifted to her that 
awful quietude of gaze, out of a 
face sharply thinned so suddenly. 

“Bring me some gingerbread- 
nuts and lots of pipes to blow 
bubbles with,” he said, and I felt 
the childish request soothed nurse’s 
alarm. 

“Faith, an’ yell have them 
galore, my own boy,” she cried, 
“if nurse has to walk barefoot 
to Dublin for them.” 

Mary Jane’s mother came over 
to stay with us while nurse drove 
off to town. Stevie knelt in his 
eternal position, with his cheek 
against his open palm and cush- 
ions piled around him. He did 
not speak, but stared out of the 
window. 

I went and sat with ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ on the window-ledge, to 
watch nurse’s departure and wave 
my hand to her, Not to wave my 
hand from the window and blow 
kisses to her would be to miss the 
best part of the fun of this un- 
expected incident. 

The world outside rested in the 
unbroken stillness of noon. When 
nurse was out of sight, I turned 
to acquaint Stevie with the fact. 
His eyes were shut. So he re- 
mains in my memory, a kneeling 
' statue of monumental whiteness 
and stillness. 

A strange way for a little lad 
todie! Nota sigh, not a stir of 
hand or body, not a cry, no droop 
of head or jaw. A long, silent 
stare upon the sunny land, lids 
quietly dropped, and then the long 
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unawakeable sleep. To my think- 
ing it was an ideal close to a short 
life of such unrest and pain and 
misery. It was indeed rest robbed 
of all the horrors of death. 

The horror remained for one 
who loved him, and this was no 
blood relative, but an ignorant 
nurse. Mary Jane’s mamma came 
to see how matters were with the 
children. Stevie, as I thought, 
still slept, kneeling with his cheek 
upon his palm, and elbow resting 
on a cushion between it and the 
table. She looked at him quickly, 
flung up her hands, and trembled 
from head to foot. Then she be- 
thought herself of me, and ordered 
me to go and sit with my book in 
the garden, and keep very still. 

That was a long afternoon. I 
thought nurse never would come 
back. I had looked at all the 
pictures, spoken to each flower, 
hunted for ladybirds, and solaced 
myself with operatic diversion. 
Now I wanted to go back to 
Stevie, but the door was shut 
against me and the blinds were 
all drawn down, though it was 
not night—the sun had not even 
begun to dip westward, 

Judge my delight to catch the 
sound of wheels along the road. 
I raced down to the gate to meet 
nurse and see all the wonders from 
town. Grandpa was not with her, 
and she came up the little path 
swinging her basket blithely. 

“They knew the book at once, 
and I’ve got it—’tis by a man 
called Dickens. Your grandpa 
and mamma will come to-morrow 
and read it. They’re giving a 
grand party to-night. Such a 
power of flowers and jellies and 
things. But the pipes I’ve brought 
Stevie in dozens and gingerbread- 
nuts galore.” 

Then her eye fell upon the blinded 
windows, and the colour flew from 
her blooming rustic face. She was 
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nearly as white as Stevie inside. 
She flung away her basket, and 
the pipes, the book, and cakes 
rolled out on the gravel, to my 
amazement. More wonderful still, 
she broke out in wild guttural 
sounds and whirled around in a 
dance of madness. 

I had never seen a grown person 
behave so oddly, and it enchanted 
me. I caught her skirt and began 
to spin round too in an ecstasy of 
shrill sympathy. She looked down 
at me in a queer wild way, as if 
she had never seen me before and 
resented my kindness, and then 
she cast me from her with such 
unexpected force that I fell among 
the flower-beds, too astounded to 
cry. Decidedly, grown-up people, 
I reflected, are hard to under- 
stand, 

I had given up wondering at all 
the unusual things that happened 
the rest of that day. People kept 
coming and going, and spoke softly, 
often weeping. Nobody paid the 
least attention to me, though I 
repeatedly asserted that I was 
hungry. Then at last a com- 
parative stranger took me into 
the kitchen, and made me a bowl 
of bread-and-milk. She forgot the 
sugar, and I was very angry. Big 
people often do forget the essential 
in a thoughtless way. 

Men, too, came pouring in, and 
talked in undertones, looking at 
me as if I had been naughty. I 
resented those looks quite as much 
as the unwonted neglect of my 
small person, and was cheered, 
just upon the point of tears, by 
the appearance of Mary Jane, who 
invited me to go home and sleep 
with her that night. 

_ I did not object. I never ob- 
jected to any fresh excitement, 
and I was fond of Mary Jane’s 
brindled cat, But why did Mary 
Jane cry over me and treat me as 
& prisoner all next day? She man- 
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aged to keep me distracted in spite 
of her tears, and I slept a second 
night with the brindled cat in 
my arms, quite happy. 

The second day of imprisonment 
did not pass so well. I was rest- 
less, and wanted to see Stevie 
again. I wanted several things 
that nobody seemed to understand, 
and I moped in a corner and wept, 
miserable and misunderstood. On 
the morning of the third day I 
could bear my lot no longer. I 
scorned Mary Jane’s hollow friend- 
ship, and ran away without hat or 
jacket. 

Outside nurse’s gate knots of 
villagers were gathered in their 
best clothes. It looked like Sun- 
day. I ran past them and shot 
in through the open hall - door. 
Nobody saw me, and I made 
straight for Stevie’s room, which 
he never left before noon. I 
felt a rogue, and smiled in pleased 
recognition of the fact. How 
glad Stevie would be to see me! 

The door was ajar, and I entered 
cautiously. On Stevie’s bed I saw 
a long queer box with a lid laid 
beside it, and there was quite a 
quantity of flowers, and tapers 
were lit upon a table beside the 
bed. Was Stevie going away ? 
But what use were candles when 
the sun was shining as brightly 
as possible ? 

I wanted to see what was in- 
side the box, and drew over a 
chair which enabled me to climb 
upon the bed. Anger shook me 
like a frenzy.. To put sick Stevie 
in a horrid box! Whoever heard 
of such a monstrous thing? It 
was worse than any of the dreadful 
things the wicked fairies did in 
stories. 

They had taken care, I noted, 
to pad the box with nice white 
satin to make it soft; and they 
put a pretty new nightgown, with 
satin and white flowers all over 
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it, on Stevie. All the same, L 
was not going to be softened by 
these small concessions of cruel 
people. Stevie I supposed to be 
in a bewitched sleep, like the 
poor princess, and I was deter- 
mined to save him. I did not 
blame nurse. I imagined she was 
down-stairs in enchanted slumber 
too. I would save her after- 
wards. 

After calling passionately on 
Stevie, touching his face, which 
was colder than stone, I slipped 
my hands over him down the sides 
of the box, nearly toppling in 
myself in the energy of labour. 

I see myself now, with pursed 
lips and frowning brows, panting 
in the extremity of haste. At 
last my hands met under the 
poor narrow shoulders, and I pro- 


CHAPTER IV,—THE 


After the vivid impression of 
Stevie’s death, the days are a 
blank. Memory only revives upon 
a fresh encounter with my kind. 

A little boy, a friend of my 
parents, was sent down to nurse’s 
to gain strength by a first-hand 
acquaintance with cows’ milk and 
the life of the fields. Louie was 
an exciting friend. He had the 
queerest face in the world, like 
that of an old and wrinkled baby’s, 
for mouth a comical slit, and two 
twinkling grey eyes as small as a 
pig’s. His hair was white, and he 
grinned from morning till night, 
so that, like the Cheshire cat, he 
rises before me an eternal grin. 

He taught me a delightful ac- 
complishment, which afforded me 
entertainment for several months 
—the repetition of nursery rhymes. 
He possessed a book of this fanci- 
ful literature, and his private store 
as well was inexhaustible. 

We spent a day of misery to- 
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ceeded to drag the body out of 
the box. 

I had nearly accomplished the 
feat, and Stevie’s head and one 
arm hung over the side, when 
the door opened and my step- 
father stood upon the threshold, 
dazed with horror, I can now be- 
lieve. His look so terrified me 
that I clambered down from the 
chair, with an inclination to cry. 

“What have they done to 
Stevie?” I gasped, as I saw him 
gently lift back the dark head 
and desecrated limb. 

My stepfather’s eyes brimmed 
over, and he took me into his 
arms, murmuring vague words 
about heaven and angels, with 
his wet cheek pressed upon mine. 
This was how I learnt that Stevie 
was dead. 


DAYS OF HAPPINESS. 
gether once because he could not 
remember the end of one that 
began— 


‘There was an old man who supposed 
The street door was partially closed.” 


For nights I dreamed of that 
old man, and wondered and won- 
dered what happened because of 
his error about the street door. I 
beheld him, grey-haired, with a 
night-cap on his hair, with a dress- 
ing-gown wrapped round him and 
held in front by one hand, while 
the other grasped a candle, and 
the old man looked fearfully over 
his shoulder at the door. I must 
have seen something to suggest 
this clear picture, but I cannot 
tell what it was. 

Sometimes his face underwent 
all sorts of transformations,—re- 
sembled in turn every animal I 
had ever seen and several new 
monsters I was unacquainted with. 
The eyes changed places with the 
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mouth and the ears distorted them- 
selves into noses. Before I had 
done with him, he had become 
quite a wonderful old man. 

Our great amusement was to 
repeat the rhymes in a way of our 
own invention, taking turns to be 
chief and echo, This was how we 


did it :— 

Louie. ** There was an old man of the 
Angela. Hague 
Louie. Whose ideas were extremely 
Angela. vague. 
Louie. He built a 

Angela. balloon 

Louie. To examine the 


Angela. moon, 
Louie. This curious old man of the 
Angela. Hague.” 


My passionate admiration of the 
courage of the young lady of Nor- 
way made me always insist on 
taking the principal part when it 
came toherturn. The neighbours 
used to drop in of an evening, and 
add the enthusiasm of an audience 
to our own. They were specially 
proud of me as almost native- 
grown, and my eagerness to show 
off the attractions of the young 
lady of Norway generally resulted 
in my suppressing Louie’s final 


rhyme. This was what we made 
of it :— 

Angela. ‘* There was a young lady of 
Louie. Norway 
Angela. Who occasionally sat in the 
Louie. doorway ; 
Angela. When the door squeezed her 
Louie. flat, 
Angela. She exclaimed, ‘ What of 
Louie. that?’ 
A ngela. This courageous young lady of 
Louie. Norway.” 


Poor Louie, I learnt years after- 
wards, went to the dogs, and was 
despatched to the Colonies by an 
irate father. He was last heard 
of as a music-hall star at Sydney. 

What sends bright and laughing 
children forth to a life of shame? 
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Louie was the kindest little com- 
rade on earth, unselfish, devoted, 
and of a tenderness only surpassed 
by my nurse’s, Was this not 
proved when I began to droop and 
pine, missing the picture of Stevie 
kneeling on his sofa and staring 
out of the window? 

I cannot say how long after 
Stevie’s death it was before this 
want broke out as a fell disease. 
I worried everybody about the 
absence of that tragic face, and 
plied nurse with unanswerable 
questions. Neither Mary Jane 
nor the brindled cat, not even the 
apple-woman and her tempting 
trays, nor the pond, nor my new 
terrier-pup that often washed my 
face, had power to comfort me. 

I went about disconsolate, and 
was glad of a listener to whom it 
was all fresh, to discourse upon 
heaven and the queer means that 
were taken to despatch little chil- 
dren thither—an ugly box, when 
wings would be so much prettier. 

Louie listened to me as I, with 
a burning cheek, told the roll of 
my sorrows and unfolded my ideas 
of the mysteries that surrounded 
me. Louie was not an intelligent 
listener, but he made up for this 
deficiency by an exquisite sense of 
comradeship. He would hold my 
hand and protest in thé loudest 
voice that it was a shame, the 
while I suspect his mind ran on 
those nursery rhymes. But he 
loved me, there can be no doubt of 
that. I think he meant to marry 
me when we grew up. 

I know when illness and a dread- 
ful cough overtook me, he would 
let me lie on the floor with my 
head in his lap, while the exertion 
of coughing drew blood from my 
ears and nose. This too, he cried, 
was an awful shame. 

I once saw him watch me through 
a convulsion with tears in his eyes, 
and I was immediately thrilled 
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with the satisfaction of being so 
interesting and so deeply com- 
miserated. It filled me with the 
same artistic emotion that followed 
my appreciation of the melancholy 
of my wordless singing. 

Deep down in the heart of child- 
hood—even bitterly suffering child- 
hood— is this dramatic element, 
this love of sensation, this vanity 
of artist. So much of childhood 
is, after all, make-believe, uncon- 
scious acting. We are ill, and we 
cannot help noting the effect of our 
illness upon others. The amount 
of sympathy we evoke in grown- 
up people is the best evidence of 
our success as experimental artists 
with life. Even when we cower 
under a bed to weep away from 
our kind, we secretly hope that 
God or our guardian angel is 
watching us and feeling intensely 
sorry for us; and our finest con- 
ception of punishment of cruel 
elders is their finding us unex- 
pectedly dead, and their being con- 
sumed with remorse for their fla- 
grant injustice to such virtue as 
ours. 

Who can limit the part as admir- 
ing audience a child condemns his 
guardian angel to play? For him, 
when humanity is cold and un- 
observant—as humanity too often 
is in the eyes of childhood—does he 
so gallantly play the martyr, the 
hero, the sufferer in proud silence. 
For his admiration did a little 
sister of mine once put her hand 
in the fire. She thought it was 
heroic, like the early Christians, 
and hoped her guardian angel 
would applaud, while common 
elders shouted in angry alarm. 

Ah, never prate so idly of the 
artlessness and the guilelessness of 
children. They are as full of 


vanity and innocent guile and all 
the arts and graces as the puppies 
and kittens we adore. 

How much, for instance, had the 
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hope of praise and admiration to 
do with Louie’s magnanimous kind- 
ness in that affair of the gipsies ? 
I lay ill and exhausted from cough- 
ing on the sofa when he rushed in, 
panting with eagerness, to tell me 
that the gipsies had arrived over- 
night and were camped on the 
green, where they had a merry-go- 
round. I had never seen a gipsy, 
but Mary Jane had, and she often 
told me the most surprising things 
about them—how dark they were, 
how queerly they spoke, and how 
romantic they looked, like strange 
people in story-books. Of course 
I pined to see them, and the 
thought that I was chained to my 
sofa, when outside the world was 
all agog, and rapture awaited 
happier children upon the green, 
filled my eyes with tears, 

I turned my face to the wall 
and wept bitterly. My heart was 
heavy with the sombre hate of 
Cain, and when I looked glower- 
ingly at the blest little Abel by 
my side, he appeared to be any- 
thing but happy. His comic face 
underwent a variety of contortions 
before finally he made up his mind 
to blurt out an offer to forego the 
pleasures of the green, and stay 
with me. 

But I was not a selfish child, 
and generosity always spurred me 
to emulation. Besides, I was al- 
ready greatly comforted by the 
extent of Louie’s sympathy, so I 
ordered him off to see the gipsies, 
and come back and tell me what a 
merry-go-round was like. 

Still I did not mend, in spite of 
all nurse’s care and tenderness, and 
it was decided to remove me to 
town. This was the decision of 
my stepfather, who was probably 
nervous since Stevie had dropped 
out of life in that quick and quiet 
way. 

How well I remember the last 
day among all my dear friends! 
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Mary Jane, Louie, and I, hand in 
hand, walked about all our fa- 
vourite spots. The applewoman 
gave me an entire trayful of crab- 
apples, and wished I might come 
back with my rosy cheeks again. 
I asked her to kiss me, and then 
she thrust a bun into my hand, and 
said huskily, ‘*God bless you, my 
little lady !” 

We went across to Mary Jane’s, 
and I had a conviction that my 
heart was broken. I was going 
away into the land of the ogres 
and witches, and though I should 
probably be happy at last, since 
all things come right in children’s 
tales, vague terror held me at the 
prospect of the unknown trials 
that awaited me. Mary Jane’s 
mamma gave me raspberry vine- 
gar, and my tears mingled with 
the syrup. I asked to be let 
look once more at the views of 
New York, and then inquired if 
she would feel very sorry at my 
death. 

They were still consoling me, 
and I was sobbing wildly in the 
arms of Mary Jane’s mamma, while 
Louie relieved his stricken soul by 
protesting repeatedly that “it was 
an awful shame,” when nurse and 
Jim Cochrane, in his Sunday 
clothes, came to carry me off to 
the car. All the village flocked 
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to see me off, and breathed cordia 
love and benediction upon my de- 
parture. 

Kindly Irish peasants, with 
their pretty speech and pretty 
manners! Is there any other 
race whose common people can 
throw such warmth and natural 
grace into greetings and farewell ? 
Big - hearted, foolish, emotional 
children, upon whose sympathetic 
faces, at their ugliest, still play 
the smiles and frowns, the lights 
and shadows, of expressive and 
variable childhood. How they 
cheered and soothed me with their 
kind words, their little gifts, their 
packages of comfits and posies, a 
blue-and-white mug with some- 
body else’s name in gilt letters 
upon it, and a tiny plate with a 
dog in a circle of fascinating white 
knobs, 

This was the end of my brief 
sovereignty. Though of those old 
associations, for which I was 
destined to yearn so passionately 
many @ year, memory may have 
become so dim as to leave only a 
trace of blurred silhouettes upon 
an indistinct background emerging 
from a haze of multiplied experi- 
ence, I like to think that I owe to 
that bright start the humour and 
courage that have served to help 
me through a clouded life.. 


CHAPTER V.—MARTYRDOM.,. 


It would seem that happiness 
imprints itself more clearly and 
more permanently upon the mind 
than misery. Beyond a sense of 
enduring wretchedness, I can re- 
call very little of my home life. 

My sisters had a big play-room 
at the top of the house. Here 
they had ladders, which they used 
to rest in the four corners and 
climb up, pretending they were 
climbing up great mountains. 


They were much more learned 
than I in the matter of pretence 
and games. They knew all sorts 
of things, and could pretend any- 
thing. They had been to the 
pantomime, and could dance like 
the fairies. One of them had a 
brilliant imagination, and told 
lovely stories. In the matter of 
invention I have never since met 
her equal in children of either 
sex; but she was apt to carry 
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experiment too far, for reading 
of somebody that hanged himself 
by tying a handkerchief round his 
neck and attaching it to a nail on 
the wall, she immediately pro- 
ceeded to test the efficacy of the 
method upon the person of a 
pretty stepsister of four, whom 
she worshipped. 

The child was beginning to turn 
colour already at the moment of 
rescue, and then followed the soli- 
tary instance of my stepfather’s 
punishing one of us. 

But my sisters were not kinder 
to me than my mother. I was 
an alien to them, and I loved 
strangers. They could not under- 
stand, a sensitiveness naturally 
morbid, and nurtured upon affec- 
tion. It was impossible that they 
could escape the coarsening in- 
fluence of my mother’s shocking 
treatment and neglect of them. 

Left to grow up without love 
or moral training, cuffed and 
scolded, allowed illimitable liberty 
from dawn to dark, they were 
more like boys than girls. They 
never kissed one another or any 
one else. They were straightfor- 
ward, honest, rather barbarous in 
their indifference to sentiment, 
deeply attached to each other 
under a mocking manner, vital, 
and surprisingly vivid and indi- 
vidual for children. There was 
not a particle of vanity or love 
of dress amongst the lot, though 
beauty was their common heritage. 
Their fault was that they never 
considered the sensibilities of a 
less breezy nature ; that they were 
rough, unkind, for the fun of the 
' thing, and could never understand 
the suffering they inflicted upon 
me. 

One of their fancies, seeing how 
I shrank from hardness of touch 
or look or voice, was to teach me 
how to run away from a ghost. 

It was a very high house, with 
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several flights of stairs, and two 
of these inquisitors would take 
me between them, and tear me 
at a running pace down the whole 
length of stairs, my heels lifted 
from the ground, and only the 
tips of my toes bruised against 
each stair. At night I would go 
to bed aching with pain and terror, 
and sob myself to sleep, yearning 
for the faces and sights and sounds 
that had passed out of my life. 

Ah, what tears I shed in that 
strange home! To have cried in 
childhood as I cried then, inces- 
santly and for months, sometimes 
for the greater part of the day 
under a bed, that none of these 
mocking young creatures might 
see me and laugh at me; to have 
stood so intolerably alone among 
so many, without a hand to dry 
my eyes, a kiss to comfort me, a 
soft breast against which I could 
rest my tired little head and sob 
out my tale of sorrow,—this is to 
start permanently maimed for the 
battle of life. What compensa- 
tion can the years bring us for 
such injustice? Oould any pos- 
sible future paradise make up to 
us for infancy in hell? 

There are faces that stand out 
upon memory with some kindness 
in them for a pitiable little out- 
cast. Chiefly, of course, my step- 
father, who was as_ serviceably 
good to me as a man’s unreason- 
ing terror of a woman’s temper 
permitted him to be. He saved 
me from many a cruel beating, 
and when I seemed more than 
usually miserable, he would, with 
an air of secrecy and guilt that 
charmed me, himself help to fasten 
on my hat and little coat, and carry 
me out upon his business calls. 

They used to represent me to 
him as a dangerous small devil, 
describing my outbursts of fury 
but suppressing the provocation ; 
and I once heard him exclaim 
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angrily— “I am sick of these 
complaints of Angela’s temper. 
When she is with me she is better 
behaved and gentler than any of 
them. You can twist an angel 
into a devil if you worry and ill- 
use it.” 

I know now that he suffered for 
his partisanship of me, and that 
he forsook my cause at’ last from 
sheer weariness of spirit and flesh. 
He thought it better for his own 
peace to leave me to the mercies 
of my mother, concluding proba- 
bly that I should not be worse off. 

Our home must have resembled 
the American man-of-war in the 
vicinity of which, the French 
Admiral wrote, nothing was heard 
from morning till night but the 
angry voices of the officers and 
the howling of trounced sailors. 
Up-stairs in their play-room the 
children were happy enough, but 
to venture down - stairs was the 
hardihood of mouse in the neigh- 
bourhood of lion. One or the 
other, for no reason on earth, was 
roared at, her long fair hair was 
caught by white maternal hands, 
and then began a ferocious bang- 
ing against walls, or table, or 
floor. Such shrieks of infuriated 
woman and terrified child still 
ring upon my ears in all their 
infernal eloquence. 
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Servants have been known to 
fly to the rescue. Once when I 
came home from a walk, one of 
the nurses complained in my 
mother’s hearing that I had wil- 
fully splashed my boots with mud. 
Instantly I was seized, and the 
mystery to me to-day is how I 
survived such treatment. One of 
the servants, a delicate fair young 
man, called Gerald, rushed up- 
stairs, scarlet with indignation, 
and tore me from my mother’s 
hands. I have forgotten what he 
said, but he gave her notice on 
the spot in order to express him- 
self more freely. 

Once, again, I was rescued by a 
young lady in a silk gown of 
many shades. Her face is a 
blank to me, but I distinctly re- 
member the green and purple 
lights of her shot-silk gown, and 
the novel sound of her names, 
Anastasia Macaulay. She had 
come to lunch that day, and had 
taken a fancy to me, which was 
quite enough to excite my mother. 
The scene is blurred. I sat on 
Anastasia’s lap, playing with her 
watch-chain, and suddenly I was 
on the floor, with smarting face 
and aching back. Anastasia saved 
me from worse. She sent me a 
picture-book and a doll, but never 
entered the house again. ° 


(To be continued.) 
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LirERARY reputations have often 
been rapidly won. To wake one 
morning and find himself famous 
has been the lot of many a writer 
besides the poet, the England of 
whose time,—the England, that is 
to say, of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo—the England of Wel- 
lington, Scott, and Castlereagh, 
—is pronounced by Mr Stephen 
Phillips to have been “for the 
most part petty and hypocritical” ! 
(See the ‘Oornhill Magazine’ for 
January 1898, p. 21.) Our fathers 
were almost as much on the alert 
as ourselves for the appearance of 
a@ new genius; but never have 
men of letters succeeded in reach- 
ing the substantial honour of a 
“collected edition ” so early in life 
as at the present day. That dis- 
tinction used to be jealously re- 
served for veterans. Now it is 
liberally bestowed upon authors 
who (one hopes) have at least as 
many years of at least as good 
work before as behind them. We 
do not grumble at the innovation. 
The old style of “ édition de luxe,” 
whose inconveniences were so 
feelingly portrayed by the late Mr 
Du Maurier, has fortunately gone 
out of fashion; and the new style 
is sure to be convenient for read- 
ing as well as ornamental to the 
bookshelf. The resources of typo- 
graphy are freely drawn upon for 
its production, and the result is 
something eminently pleasant to 


‘the eye, whether the contents of 


the volumes are to be desired to 
make one wise or the reverse. 
From our lips, therefore, no word 
of disparagement shall fall with 
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reference to the edition of Mr Kip- 
ling’s works, the publication of 
which has just been completed.! 
The printing is all that could be 
desired, though no more than was 
to be expected from the celebrated 
house founded by the late Mr 
Robert Clark, that “‘ warrior” and 
hero of a hundred well-fought golf- 
matches. Mr Kipling, too, has 
done well in refraining from intro- 
ductory prefaces—a sort of writ- 
ing which calls for a touch of the 
Magician’s own wand. But were 
the edition as mean and un- 
worthy in externals as it is hand- 
some and sumptuous, we should 
none the less welcome it as sup- 
plying a convenient pretext for 
attempting to weigh in the criti- 
cal balance the productions of 
the most remarkable writer of his 
generation. 

It is not much more than ten 
years since the attention of the 
English public was first attracted 
to an unknown author (with a 
name suspiciously like a nom de 
guerre) by the appearance of some 
spirited prose sketches and of one 
or two ballads, possessing the 
genuine ring of poetry, in the 
pages of a contemporary. The 
attention so drawn was riveted 
by certain poems from the same 
pen in which a new and original 
note was undoubtedly struck, and 
which Mr Henley was the means 
of introducing to the world in 
a vivacious weekly periodical. 
Thenceforward, Mr Kipling’s lit- 
erary career is matter of common 
knowledge. It has been his portion 
to gain the ear of the great non- 
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literary reading public, and at the 
same time to win the enthusiastic 
applause of that limited body of 
men whose pleasure in a work of 
art is derived from a perception 
of the means as well as of the end. 
Such good fortune falls to few. 
There are writers whose work is 
keenly appreciated by their liter- 
ary brethren, but who make little 
or no impression upon “the great 
heart of the people.” Of such, Mr 
Stevenson was a typical represent- 
ative. There are others, again, 
who sell their tens of thousands, 
yet whose glaring faults of taste 
effectually repel the sympathies of 
the educated minority, the cachet 
of whose approbation, while they 
profess to despise, they secretly 
long for. But the critic to whose 
palate the works of Miss Corelli 
or Mr Caine are as ungrateful as 
a meal of dust and ashes, is well 
aware that from the point of view 
of literature neither the lady nor 
the gentleman exists. Their per- 
formances will have as much sig- 
nificance for the competent critic 
of the future as the “ Dagonet 
Ballads” or Captain Ooe’s finals. 
So, too, the reviewer to whose har- 
dened sensibilities the pathos and 
the humour of the Kailyard alike 
appeal in vain, has more than a 
suspicion that Messrs Crockett and 
Maclaren will not enter into the 
reckoning of our sons’ sons. But 
he knows that Mr Barrie is certain 
to count. And even so it is with 
Mr Kipling. You may lay your 
finger on faults real or imaginary ; 
you may find his verse flashy and 
his prose irritating. But you can- 
not (being in full possession of 
your senses) pass him by; you 
cannot maintain that, in estimat- 
ing the literary forces and tend- 
encies of our age, it is possible to 
leave him out of account. As 
well ignore Dickens in a review 
of Victorian literature; as well 
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ignore Keene in a review of Vic- 
torian art. 

Perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of Mr Kipling’s work is the 
wide range over which it expa- 
tiates. Subjects the most diverse 
are handled with the same air of 
ease and intimacy; and no other 
writer is so well entitled to 
repeat with proper pride the 
most familiar and the most hack- 
neyed of Terentian sentiments, 
‘For to admire and for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide” 
—that is his métier ; and we may 
proceed with the quotation and 
add that “he can’t drop it if he 
tried.” How or where Mr Kip- 
ling acquired his “‘extensive and 
peculiar” knowledge of the physi- 
cal world, of the human heart, 
and of animated nature, is no 
business of ours. As he himself 
sings— 


‘‘ When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre 
Ed ’eard men sing by land an’ sea ; 

An’ what ’e thought ’e might require 
’E went an’ took—the same as me !” 


No doubt in ‘The Three Mus- 
keteers’ he allows the world a 
glimpse of one of his methods of 
collecting raw material. But there 
are matters innumerable in his 
writings for which there is no 
accounting unless we are prepared 
to concede to him a full measure of 
that faculty of divination which is 
heaven’s best gift to a chosen few. 

It is a commonplace that Shake- 
speare was accustomed to handle 
with astounding felicity and cor- 
rectness the technical phraseology 
of the law, of the manége, of 
venery, and of many other depart- 
ments of human activity. It being, 
of course, impossible that a War- 
wickshire yokel, whom we know to 
have been but imperfectly educat- 
ed, could have acre so minute a 
knowledge of so many complicated 
subjects, a sapient school of critics 
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has not hesitated to assure us that 
the author of the Shakespearean 
plays was not one but many—was 
a lawyer, a Jehu, a Nimrod, a 
Papist, a Protestant, a Jesuit, a 
Puritan—was anything you please, 
in short, but a man with an un- 
rivalled flair for the niceties of 
language, and an unequalled share 
of ImaGINATION—that quality of 
all others most abhorrent to the 
dunce. Let us adopt this sin- 
gular fallacy for a moment, and 
see to what conclusion it leads us 
in Mr Kipling’s case. 

It is plain, to begin with, that 
Mr Kipling must have studied 
long and ardently at all the best 
schools and universities in the 
world. How else could he have 
acquired his thorough acquain- 
tance with zoology (vide the 
‘Jungle Books’), with geography, 
including the use of the globes 
(vide ‘The Flag of England’ and 
‘The Children of the Zodiac’), 
with archeology (vide ‘The Story 
of Ung’), and with botany (vide 
‘The Flowers’)? It is equally 
beyond dispute that he served a 
long apprenticeship on the sea; 
and it seems likely that he first 
gratified his passion for that 
element by taking service in a 
Greek galley and afterwards in 
that of a Viking. He must then 
have occupied a post on the fol- 
lowing vessels in succession —a 
Chinese pig-boat, a Bilbao tramp, 
a New England fishing-smack, 
a British man-of-war, and an 
Atlantic liner. It was certainly 
in the engine-room of the last- 
named vessel that he learned those 
details about machinery which 
he reproduces so faithfully. in 
“ M‘Andrew’s Hymn.” 

We infer that Mr Kipling next 
withdrew for a few years’ com- 
plete rest to the solitude of the 
jungle. He there added materially 
to his knowledge of natural history, 





and familiarised himself thoroughly 
with the manners and customs of 
bird, beast, and reptile. (If he 
did not, how on earth could he 
have written the ‘Jungle Books’?) 
It is also quite obvious that he 
has held a large number of ap- 
pointments in the Indian Civil 
Service ; and that he served for a 
considerable period in the ranks 
of the army. No sane man can 
doubt that he took part in several 
hot engagements, and fought in at 
least one Soudan campaign. A 
good many years must also have 
been passed by Mr Kipling in 
disguise among the natives. By 
no other means could he have 
become conversant with their 
habits of thought and ways of life. 
It is further beyond dispute that 
he must have slummed in London ; 
that at one time he must have had 
a studio of his own; and that the 
inside of a newspaper office must 
have been during a certain period 
of his life a place of almost daily 
resort. 

Our chain of reasoning is now 
almost complete, and we defy any 
one to snap it. No man can ac- 
quire a knowledge of the termin- 
ology of soldiering, or sailoring, 
or tinkering, or tailoring, unless 
he has been a soldier, or a sailor, 
or a tinker, or a tailor. But 
human life is too short for a man 
to be all four, and, a fortiori, for a 
man to follow fifty occupations. 
Argal, Kipling is but the name of 
an amanuensis or hack, through 
whose pen certain eminent 
soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, 
&c., have chosen, for some undis- 
closed reason, to tell their story 
to the world. Such, without ex- 
aggeration, is the reasoning of the 
dullards who have presumed to 
tamper with the fame of England’s 
greatest poet. 


While Mr Kipling surveys man- 
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kind from China to Peru, he does 
so not from the dubious point of 
view of the cosmopolitan, but from 
the firm vantage-ground of a 
Briton. It is merely his due to 
attribute to him the chief share 
among men of letters in that 
revival of the Imperial sentiment, 
both in these islands and in our 
colonies, which has been so strik- 
ing a phenomenon of recent years. 
To have reawakened a great people 
to a sense of its duties and respon- 
sibilities, to have fanned the 
drooping flame of an enlightened 
but fervent patriotism—these are 
achievements of which few indeed 
can boast. It is, we trust, un- 
necessary to disclaim all intention 
of disparaging the good work per- 
formed by great men in years when 
the country seemed plunged in a 
fatal lethargy, and men appeared 
to have grown indifferent or in- 
sensible to England’s mission and 
destiny. Lord Tennyson, for ex- 
ample, has no stronger claim upon 
the reverence and affectior. of all 
generations of his countrymen than 
the fact that from time to time he 
set the trumpet to his lips and 
blew a strain whose echoes will 
never cease to encourage and to 
inspire. But old and neglected 
truths sometimes require to be 
presented in a new garb; and 
abstract principles constantly need 
to be driven home by concrete 
illustrations. It has been Mr 
Kipling’s enviable task to bring 
down patriotism from the closet 
to the street, and to diffuse its 
beneficent influence among millions 
who had hitherto remained un- 
touched. 

As so frequently happens, Mr 
Kipling’s teaching fell upon will- 
ing ears. The English nation is 
patient and long-suffering enough. 
It is also extraordinarily loyal in 
its allegiance to its chosen favour- 
ites. But the Government which 
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mismanaged the affairs of this 
country from 1880 to 1885 was 
kind enough to supply at least 
two specimens of the application 
of Liberal principles to foreign 
politics which can never be for- 
gotten. The shameful peace con- 
cluded after our defeat at Majuba 
Hill—a peace so pregnant with 
trouble and disaster—was not 
rendered more palatable to a 
people which loves honesty and 
plain-dealing by the sanctimonious 
cant characteristically employed to 
justify it. The projected relin- 
quishment of a portion of Egypt 
might, indeed, have passed at the 
time without exciting the national 
resentment. But the cold-hearted 
abandonment of Gordon aroused 
a storm of indignation which in 
reality has been the motive-power 
of that series of laborious yet 
brilliant operations whose cul- 
mination was successfully attained 
a few weeks ago. The better- 
informed classes of Englishmen 
were at the same time aware that, 
in the East, Lord Ripon had em- 
barked upon a course of policy, 
the ultimate result, if not the con- 
svious design, of which must be 
the overthrow of British power in 
India. Worse, if worse were pos- 
sible, remained behind. ‘The most 
audacious and malignant of blows 
was presently struck at the in- 
tegrity of the empire by hands 
the measure of whose evil-doing 
not even Majuba Hill and Khar- 
toum had sufficed to fill up. The 
dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom was solemnly and seri- 
ously offered as the price of 
political support to a faction 
‘‘steeped to the lips in treason.” 
This master-stroke was attended 
by at least one. happy conse- 
quence. The nobler elements in 
the Liberal party were for ever 
severed from the baser, and became 
practically fused with the Conser- 
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vatives. No wonder that men’s 
hearts were longing for an out- 
spoken proclamation on the side 
of loyalty andempire! No wonder 
that the Jubilee celebrations of 
1887 were hailed as an outward 
and visible sign of the reawaken- 
ing of the national spirit! Yet 
they announced merely the in- 
ception of a great movement. 
It is surely no vain imagination 
to suppose that the Jubilee re- 
joicings of last year possessed a 
deeper significance and were in- 
formed with a more exalted spirit 
than those of ten years before. 
The soul of the nation seemed to 
be more profoundly stirred. Ideas 
and aspirations of a loftier order 
seemed to have taken root in the 
nation’s heart. And if such in- 
deed were the case, it was to 
Rudyard Kipling more than to 
any other writer that the change 
was due, just as it was he who 
seized upon the unspoken national 
thought and enshrined it in im- 
perishable verse. On one English- 
man of eminence, and one alone, 
it is to be feared, did the writings 
of Mr Kipling during the last 
decade fail to produce a_per- 
ceptible impression. From child- 
hood to old age the more poign- 
ant emotions of patriotism and 
the fine sense of national honour 
were, unhappily, strangers to the 
bosom of William Ewart Glad- 
stone. 

We make no apology for this 
apparent digression ; for Mr Kip- 
ling’s most characteristic work is 
really saturated with politics—not 
the politics of Taper or Tadpole, or 
even of Mr Rigby, but the politics 
of true statesmanship. No patriot 
assuredly can forget the signal 
service which he rendered to his 
country, at a moment when the 
horizon was darker than one now 
cares to think of, by the publica- 
tion of ‘Cleared.’ It is not only 
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one of the most trenchant pieces 
of rhetoric in any language (Juve- 
nal himself might be proud to 
claim it for his own), but it fur- 
nishes an absolute and conclusive 
answer to the contemptible sophis- 
tries by which men who had once 
had at least a bowing acquaint- 
ance with honesty were fain to 
palliate their connection and co- 
operation with ruffians and assas- 
sins. But the truth is, that no 
more formidable attack has been 
delivered upon Liberalism in the 
present generation than Mr Kip- 
ling’s work, taken asa whole. The 
shameless lies by which the friends 
of disaffection and the devotees of 
so-called philanthropy have never 
scrupled to fortify their cause, 
crumble to atoms at the touch of 
the artist whose highest aspiration 
it is “to draw the Thing as he 
sees It for the God of Things as 
They are.” The precious, time-dis- 
honoured formulze become mean- 
ingless when confronted with the 
very essence of practical experi- 
ence. Mr Kipling has taken the 
pains (in “ The Enlightenments of 
Padgett, M.P.”) to set forth his 
opinions in direct and almost 
didactic shape; but a story like 
“The Head of the District” is 
more valuable than many such 
discourses, and illuminates the 
situation as with a flash. Here 
are facts, stubborn facts, which it 
is the very raison d’étre of Liberal- 
ism to ignore, but the ignoring of 
which means the end of all govern- 
ment worthy of the name. It is 
of a piece with his sound and com- 
prehensive view of politics that 
Mr Kipling should strike the true 
note in comparing the relative 
value and importance of the man 
of action and the man of letters. 
He is guiltless of the affectation of 
depreciating his owncalling. But 
his judgment coincides with that 
invariably pronounced by Sir Wal- 
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ter Scott. “A Conference of 
the Powers” is in many ways by 
much the least felicitous of the 
numerous productions of his pen. 
Nowhere else is his touch so un- 
certain; nowhere else does the 
author strike one as being so much 
of a poseur ; nowhere else does he 
come so near to trespassing upon 
the unconsciously ridiculous. But, 
despite its manifold imperfections, 
it teaches lessons which we fear 
that many journalists and many 
more pretentious writers have yet 
to learn. 

The particular quarter of the 
globe in which Mr Kipling reduces 
Liberal principles ad absurdwm 
is of course India; and, though 
the universe is his by right of 
conquest, India is, no question, 
his particular domain. ‘Twas 
there his earliest triumphs were 
achieved ; and with it the most 
instructive portion of his work is 
concerned. Whatever his excel- 
lences or defects, it was he and no 
other who first brought home to 
the average Englishman something 
like an adequate conception of 
what our Indian Empire means. 
We all knew that there was a 
subtle and mysterious charm about 
the East. Those who had read 
the‘ Arabian Nights’ and ‘Tancred’ 
had a faint conception of its 
potency. Those who were fortu- 
nate enough to have relatives in 
the Company’s or the Queen’s ser- 
vice were, of course, in the enjoy- 
ment of a much ampler knowledge. 
The Mutiny taught us something, 
though that something was gradu- 
ally being forgotten. But it was 
not until Mr Kipling’s arrival 
on the scene that “the man on 
the knife- board” was dumped 
down, as it were, by the compelling 
force of an irresistible will among a 
mass of “raw, brown, naked 
humanity”; that he realised the 
existence of a vast body of fellow- 
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subjects to whom his favourite 
catchwords (such as “liberty” and 
“ progress”) would have been ab- 
solutely unintelligible; and that 
he was enabled to apprehend, how- 
ever imperfectly, the magnitude of 
the work which it has been the 
privilege of England to initiate 
and carry on in the East Indies 
through the instrumentality of a 
handful of her sons, One of the 
main secrets, we believe, of the 
extraordinary vividness with which 
Mr Kipling represents scenes so 
wholly different from anything in 
the experience of the average 
Englishman is, that he never 
pauses to make preliminary ex- 
planations. His early writings, 
by a fortunate accident, were 
addressed to an Anglo- Indian 
audience upon whom such explana- 
tions would have been thrown 
away. They knew Jakko and 
Peliti’s, and Tara-Devi, and Ben- 
more and Boileaugunge as well as 
a man about town knows Piccadilly 
or an East-ender Epping Forest. 
Tonga-bars and ’rikshaws, dak- 
bungalows and saises, pipals and 
walers, had no mysteries for them. 
A glossary would have been more 
of an impertinence and a super- 
fluity for them than a glossary of 
the dialect of the ‘Sporting Times’ 
would be to the ordinary middle- 
aged and.middle-class householder. 
Hence Mr Kipling grewaccustomed 
to waste no time in commentary, 
and the sudden plunge into a 
strange atmosphere and into un- 
familiar ‘‘shop” and slang which 
he compels the English reader to 
take is eminently bracing and 
delightful, though it takes away 
the breath to start with. In his 
hands we may truly say that new 
things become familiar and familiar 
things new. Which (to borrow a 
form of sentence much affected by 
himself) is half the battle. 

A vivid impression, it is true, 
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is not necessarily a correct one, 
and it is quite natural that there 
should be more than one opinion 
as to the truth of Mr Kipling’s 
sketches of Anglo-Indian society. 
Here his detractors (if he any 
have) will find the most promising 
material for animadversion. None 
of his stories, indeed, are wholly 
outside the region of possibility ; 
while many of them doubtless had 
@ more or less solid ‘“ founda- 
tion in fact.” Some of the ‘ Plain 
Tales’ read like nothing so much 
as a reproduction of the current 
gossip of a day now dead and gone, 
with a proper alteration of names, 
dates, and immaterial surround- 
ings. Human nature, after all, 
is not vastly different at Simla 
from human nature elsewhere. 
Why should jobbery and favourit- 
ism, which find a home in every 
clime, pass India by? In what 
country have men not been occa- 
sionally preferred to high office 
through the influence of pretty 
women? Doubtless merit swelters 
in the plains f-om time to time, 
while stupidity and incompetence 
are promoted to the honours and 
emoluments which they never 
earned. "Tis a mere question of 
the thermometer. In more tem- 
perate zones, “ virtus landatur et— 
alget.” Thus most of Mr Kipling’s 
anecdotes are probably, in one 
sense, well-authenticated. Chapter 
and verse could be cited for every 
one of them; and regarded as a 
collection of isolated and inde- 
pendent details they may be said 
to be literally true to life. But 
when these details come to be 
considered as parts of a greater 
whole, when the picture invites 
criticism as a complete work of 
art, the matter assumes an entirely 
different complexion. The Gov- 


ernment of India is emphatically 
mot conducted at headquarters in 
obedience to the dictates of in- 





triguing hussies and their unscrup- 
ulous hangers-on. No more is 
the Government of Great Britain. 
Yet a satirist with the necessary 
adroitness could present the world 
with a description of the social 
and political life of London which 
would be absolutely horrifying and 
absolutely misleading, yet of which 
each individual stroke should have 
been painfully copied from the 
living model. He would be able 
to quote facts in proof of the ex- 
istence among us of failings and 
of vices notoriously inconsistent 
with social or political wellbeing. 
But if he inferred, for example, 
universal corruption from the 
records of the divorce-court, he 
would be as wide of the mark as 
if, from a perusal of their light 
literature, he drew the conclusion 
that the French attach no sanctity 
to family life. The analogy we 
have suggested should put us on 
our guard against accepting as 
typical and representative person- 
ages or episodes with no claim 
to being anything of the kind. 
To hit off the exact proportion in 
which the component elements in 
the character of any community 
are blended is never an easy task, 
and its difficulty is not diminished 
for the story-teller by the fact that 
the baser ingredients lend them- 
selves to his legitimate purposes 
in proportion as they are pungent 
and high- flavoured. 

There are, to be quite frank, a 
few of Mr Kipling’s literary off- 
spring which we would throw to 
the wolves without the least com- 
punction. Mrs Hauksbee “ won't 
do”; and no more will the “boys” 
who make love to her. What in 
the rest of Mr Kipling’s work is 
knowledge degenerates too often 
into knowingness, a very different 
quality, when he begins to depict 
Indian Society. We become con- 
scious of a certain aggressiveness 
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in his touch—of the absence of 
the tone of true fashion—of more 
than a hint of that uneasy famil- 
iarity which may be frequently 
observed in the very young or the 
hopelessly shy. The ladies are 
not exactly patterns of good 
breeding, while the men who as- 
sociate with them have a cheap 
swagger which Ouida’s guardsmen 
would despise. So at least some 
devil’s advocate might argue with 
no little plausibility. There is 
unquestionably much better stuff 
in such slight sketches as ‘‘ Bub- 
bling Well Road” or “The Fin- 
ances of the Gods” than in a 
thousand elaborate pieces of the 
type of “ Mrs Hauksbee Sits Oat,” 
which leave behind the disagree- 
able suspicion that the author de- 
liberately tried to scandalise. 
Sailing near the wind is a dan- 
gerous and undignified pastime 
for a writer of Mr Kipling’s 
calibre. 

Nothing, indeed, is more extra- 
ordinary in this portion of Mr 
Kipling’s work than the inter- 
mingling of good and bad, worthy 
and base, essential and trifling. 
Cheek by jowl with smart snip- 
snap you find something that 
probes the inmost recesses of your 
soul. Only a few pages of print 
separate a specimen of flippant 
superficiality like ‘“‘The Education 
of Otis Yeere” from a masterpiece 
of analysis and penetration like 
“The Hill of Illusion.” And 
‘The Story of the Gadsbys ’—at 
once the glory and the shame of 
Mr Kipling’s prose-muse — what 
is it but a field where wheat and 
tares grow together in careless and 
inextricable confusion? To read 
that singular drama for the sev- 
enth or eighth time is to pass once 
more from deiight to disgust and 
again to delight—is to marvel that 
genius which can soar so high 
should ever be content to stoop so 
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low. At one moment the author 
discloses some of the deepest 
secrets of the human heart — 
secrets which most men take half 
a lifetime to find out—with a 
frankness and a simplicity which 
attest his extreme youth; at an- 
other his facetiousness is such as a 
respectable pot-house would repro- 
bate, and his view of life too 
raffish for even a military lady- 
novelist to adopt. The most mov- 
ing pathos alternates with the 
most brazen-faced vulgarity, and 
the most vital facts of human 
existence are handled with the 
raw cocksureness of an inspired 
schoolboy. ‘The Gadsbys’ is the 
most amazing monument of pre- 
cocity in all literature. Yet who 
can doubt that its faults, palp- 
able and serious though they be, 
are upon a general balance out- 
weighed by its merits? Or who 
would not swallow the opening 
scene, albeit with a wry face, 
rather than give up that later 
episode, where the author’s method 
is so simple yet so telling, and its 
outcome makes so irresistible an 
appeal to the primary emotions— 
we mean the scene of Mrs Gads- 
by’s illness and delirium? If in 
none other of his writings he has 
sinned so grievously, in none has 
he made so ample an atonement. 
In estimating the accuracy of 
Mr Kipling’s picture of the English 
in India the critic is entitled to 
fall back upon his knowledge of 
the corresponding ranks of society 
at home; but no such assistance 
is available when he comes to con- 
sider Mr Kipling’s treatment of 
native life. Its fidelity to the 
original has never, so far as we 
are aware, been impugned, and 
there are few besides Mr Kipling 
himself who possess the qualifica- 
tions necessary for sitting in judg- 
ment on this department of his 
work. For him, as for Strickland, 
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“the streets and the bazaars and 
the sounds in them are full of mean- 
ing,” though he would probably 
be the first to admit how super- 
ficial any European’s knowledge of 
the inner life of the “ black man” 
must needs be. It is not safe, to 
be sure, to take Mr Kipling seri- 
ously at all times. Extravaganza 
is a form of art to which he 
occasionally condescends with the 
happiest results. What else are 
“The Germ Destroyer” and “ Pig” 
in the ‘Plain Tales’? And what 
is ‘“‘The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney ” but rollicking, incom- 
parable, irresistible farce? But 
nobody can suppose for a moment 
that “In Flood Time” or “On the 
City Wall” was written “with 
intent to deceive”; and even if a 
hundred pedants were to suggest 
a hundred reasons for suspecting 
the fidelity of his portraiture, we 
should prefer to maintain the 
attitude of unshaken faith, and to 
enjoy what is so admirably cal- 
culated to produce enjoyment. 
For, to tell the truth, the native 
tales carry their credentials on 
their very face. Like holograph 
documents, they must be allowed 
the privilege of proving them- 
selves; and if work at once so 
powerful and so exquisite as 
“ Without Benefit of Clergy” hap- 
pens not to be true to nature, so 
much the worse for nature. The 
description of life at a Rajput 
King’s Court in “The Naulahka” 
is worth countless blue-books and 
innumerable tracts as a revelation 
of the inveterate habits of thought 
and of the social customs which a 
beneficent Government must at- 
tempt by slow degrees to accommo- 
date as far as possible to the 
ethical standards of the West. 
Mr Kipling’s military stories 
have probably enjoyed the greatest 
vogue of all his writings in this 
country, and not without reason, 





The subject of everyday life in the 
British army, though a tempting 
one, had been practically left un- 
touched, and clamoured for a man 
of genius to “exploit” it. We 
know with what complete success 
he took it up. Who can with- 
stand Mulvaney, Learoyd, and 
Ortheris? ‘’Tis immortial fame 
the gentleman’s going to give us,” 
predicted the first-named, and the 
prophecy bids fair to come true. 
Since the deathless Pickwick and 
his faithful band desisted from 
their wanderings, no group of per- 
sonages has gained so well-assured 
a footing in the affections of the 
public as these same “soldiers 
three.” Men do not love them, 
perhaps, for their own sakes. As 
studies of character they count for 
comparatively little. They are 
not discriminated with any great 
nicety, and the marked difference 
in their speech dispenses with all 
necessity for the finer and more 
delicate strokes of the brush. We 
cannot pretend to look upon Mul- 
vaney as a Milesian Prometheus, 
with the vultures of remorse prey- 
ing upon his vitals; nor does 
Learoyd seem to be distinguishable 
in any particular from our old 
friend the Yorkshireman of the 
stage. The claim which the trio 
really have upon our undying 
gratitude and regard arises mainly 
from their being the mouthpiece of 
the author for a series of stories 
which hold their own with any in 
our language in point of variety, 
humour, spirit, and power. It is 
unnecessary to expatiate on their 
merits, though we may call atten- 
tion to the extraordinary felicity 
and appropriateness of their respec- 
tive settings, of which Mulvaney 
and his comrades are pars magna. 
Nor is it possible to arrange them in 
order of excellence. Each seems the 
best until the next is read. We 
should not quarrel seriously with 
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any one who indicated a special 
preference for “The Oourting of 
Dinah Shadd” and ‘With the 
Main Guard,” the latter being Mr 
Kipling’s best war-piece, with the 
exception of “The Lost Legion.” 
But we cannot pass from them 
without congratulating the British 
private upon having at last found 
his vates sacer, and the army gen- 
erally upon having fallen in with a 
writer who has taught the least 
imaginative of nations what manful 
work its soldiers are doing for it. 
There is a fine healthy ring in all 
Mr Kipling’s utterances about her 
Majesty’s forces. But his inspira- 
tion was curiously anticipated by 
a writer who in other respects is 
his very antithesis. Tom Robert- 
son was timid, artificial, and con- 
ventional. Mr Kipling is dashing, 
original, and bold. Tom Robert- 
son seems hopelessly out of date. 
Mr Kipling is essentially dans le 
train. But he must be a rare 
hand indeed at the splitting of a 
hair who can detect any appreci- 
able distinction or difference be- 
tween the tone and sentiment of 
“Ours” and those of “The Big 
Drunk Draf’,” or “Only a Sub- 
altern,” or “The Man Who Was,” 
or “ His Private Honour.” 

The rough classification which, 
for convenience sake, we have 
made of Mr Kipling’s short stories 
is not quite exhaustive. There 
remain a fair number which are 
not tales of Anglo-Indian society, 
nor tales of native life, nor yet 
tales of the British army. There 
are, for instance, what we may 
call the tales of physical horror. 
Among these are ‘ Bertran and 
Bimi,” “A Matter of Fact,” and 
“The Mark of the Beast”; and, 
without embarking upon the gen- 
eral question whether such topics 
as they deal with fall within the 
legitimate sphere of art, we con- 
fess that we could have willingly 
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spared them. The stories of the 
supernatural, on the other hand, 
like ‘* At the End of the Passage,” 
we could spare by no possibility 
whatever. Finally, there is a small 
class which stands by itself in 
virtue of possessing in an especial 
degree the characteristic excel- 
lences of its creator’s genius. 
“The Finest Story in the World” 
will always stand out as perhaps 
the most striking illustration of 
Mr Kipling’s versatility. The 
deeper problems it suggests may 
be put on one side; what is 
of real moment is the snatches 
from the galley-slave’s experience. 
Here are the same matchless power 
of presenting a scene and suggest- 
ing an atmosphere, the same re- 
alistic commemoration of minute 
details, the same idealistic selec- 
tion of the revelant and the 
essential, which distinguished the 
Indian narratives, and all applied 
toa state of facts long since passed 
away. Yet even this miracle of 
invention and artifice must give 
place to ‘‘The Man who would be 
King,” which we venture to con- 
sider Mr Kipling’s chef-d’euvre in 
prose. The fable makes consider- 
able drafts on one’s credulity at 
the outset; but the drafts are 
instantly honoured, and the reader, 
falling more and more under the 
master’s spell, is whirled along 
triumphantly to the close. No 
time to take breath or to reflect. 
so impetuous and irresistible is the 
torrent. Those to whom emotions 
are as daily bread will find there 
a truly bounteous repast. 
Whether a writer of short stories 
can write long ones and vice versd 
has often been acrimoniously de- 
bated ; but one thing is plain, that 
Mr Kipling has not yet proved 
the affirmative. ‘The Light that 
Failed’ and ‘The Naulahka’ have 
their moments. They are much 


more readable than most con- 
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temporary novels, and the latter is 
as thrilling as ‘Treasure Island.’ 
But to compare them with, say, 
“The Drums of the Fore and Aft” 
would be ridiculous. Perhaps one 
reason of their failure is the 
thoroughly uninteresting character 
of the hero and heroine. Who 
cares much for Dick and Maisie? 
Who for Nicholas Tarvin and Kate 
Sheriff? Better by far the society of 
Mowsgliand the wolves—than whom 
indeed more agreeable company is 
not to be found without much 
seeking. None of Mr Kipling’s 
works have the same graciousness 
and charm as ‘The Jungle Books,’ 
none are so wise, so considerate, 
so kindly. If, before trying them 
yourself, you follow the old maxim 
and “try them on the dog,” the re- 
sult is certain to be satisfactory. 
Children adore them, and add the 
animals to that menagerie which 
Robin, Dickie, Flapsy, and Pecksy 
used to adorn. And if, fortified 
by the success of your experiment, 
you try them on yourself, you will 
thenceforth use no others. The 
reader will perhaps forgive an 
uncontrollable lapse into the dig- 
nified phraseology of latter-day 
criticism. 

The peculiar attraction of Mr 
Kipling’s prose work lies much 
less in any solicitude for style 
than in his unique fertility of 
imagination. He need never beat 
about the bush, for it disgorges a 
hare every two minutes; nor has 
he time to be fastidious in his 
choice of words. In some of his 
earlier pieces his manner is almost 
vicious. It is like ‘the picture- 
writing of a half-civilised people,” 
to borrow an apt metaphor of his 
own,—crude, jerky, flippant. The 
straining after smartness and sensa- 
tion is too evident, and the flash 
epigram is too frequent and fav- 
ourite an ornament. That these 
faults have been to a great extent 
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corrected by the maturer taste and 
sounder discretion of advancing 
years is perfectly true. But they 
are not wholly eradicated, and 
Mr Kipling has still to vindicate 
his title to be considered as a 
model of English style. That he 
could make it good if he pleased, 
we have not the least doubt. A 
descriptive passage like the follow- 
ing proves that he has little to 
learn :— 

“Over our heads burned the won- 
derful Indian stars, which are not all 
pricked in on one plane, but, preserv- 
ing an orderly perspective, draw the 
eye through the velvet darkness of 
the void up to the barred doors of 
heaven itself. The earth was a grey 
shadow, more unreal than the sky. 
We could hear her breathing lightly 
in the pauses between the howling of 
the jackals, the movement of the 
wind in the tamarisks, and the fitful 
mutter of musketry-fire, leagues 
away to the left. A native woman 
from some unseen hut began to sing, 
the mail-train thundered past on its 
way to Delhi, and a roosting crow 
cawed drowsily. Then there was a 
belt-loosening silence about the fires, 
and the even breathing of the crowd- 
ed earth took up the story.” 


There is no doubt about that as 
a piece of English ; but the great 
bulk of Mr Kipling’s most vigor- 
ous and successful prose-work is 
not in ordinary English but in 
dialect. It is in the lingo of the 
Cockney, the Irishman, or the 
Yorkshireman ; or it is in a tongue 
specially invented for the use of 
birds and beasts ; or it is in a lan- 
guage designed to reproduce the 
characteristic mwances of oriental 
thought and feeling. Itis through 
such a medium that Mr Kipling’s 
genius seems to find its most 
ample and fitting expression ; and 
perhaps it is on that account that 
his long stories are disappointing. 
They are necessarily in more or 
less literary English, for dialect 
cannot be maintained beyond a 
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certain length of time without 
fatiguing the reader. 

That Mr Kipling has performed 
prodigies of ingenuity, and of more 
than ingenuity, with dialect in 
verse as well as in prose, is no 
more than the truth. He has 
indeed accomplished what, per- 
haps, was never achieved before. 
He has selected a patois the as- 
sociations of which were wholly 
mean, commonplace, ludicrous, and 
degrading, and has made it the 
vehicle of poetry characterised by 
qualities the very reverse of these. 
But his verse, whether in plain 
English or in dialect, is superior 
to his prose in plain English, be- 
cause poetry is more exacting than 
prose. It is the paradox of poetry 
that it permits no synonyms. The 
poet is in perpetual quest of the 
one inevitable word, and only the 
true poet can find it. Now in 
Mr Kipling’s poetry the right 
word emerges at the right moment, 
and no one can doubt that it is 
the right word. 

“So it’s knock out your pipes an’ 
follow me! 

An’ it’s finish off your swipes an’ 
follow me ! 

Oh, ’ark to the fifes a-crawlin’ ! 

Follow me—follow me ’ome !” 
Does not the word we have itali- 
cised almost make one catch one’s 
breath by its startling appropriate- 
ness? But we must not begin to 
quote, or this article would never 
end. 

The technical difficulties of 
poetry have no terrors for Mr Kip- 
ling.! His command of rhythm 
and metre is absolute. No meas- 
ure is too intricate for him to 
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master, and some of the pleas- 
ure with which his verse is read 
is due to the apparent facility 
with which he handles a com- 
plicated scheme of versification. 
We think we can detect that 
Mr Swinburne engaged some por- 
tion of Mr Kipling’s youth; but 
the influence of that master is not 
obtrusive in his later productions. 
For pure poetical prestidigitation 
we never read anything to compare 
with the stanza prefixed to chapter 
vii. of ‘The Naulahka.’? Even Mr 
Gilbert, in the happiest hours of 
his plenary Aristophanic inspir- 
ation, never equalled that. But 
luckily there is infinitely more in 
Mr Kipling’s poetry than mere 
nimbleness of wit or mechanical 
dexterity. His highest flights are 
high indeed, and it is true of his 
best work, as of all the world’s 
greatest poetry, that it can be 
read and re-read without losing 
its freshness. New beauties are 
ever to be discovered, and the old 
ones shine with brighter lustre. 
His record as a poet is one of 
steady and rapid progress. His 
very earliest efforts are perhaps 
scarcely superior to the best verse 
in ‘Punch,’ when the letterpress 
of that journal was worth reading. 
Among all the “ Departmental 
Ditties” there is but one — 
“ Possibilities” — whose original 
flavour and half- pathetic, half- 
cynical humour indicate something 
transcending extreme cleverness. 
“The Ballad of East and West” 
was the first plain manifestation 
of genius ; while in his subsequent 
volumes—in the “ Barrack-room 
Ballads ” and in ‘‘ The Seven Seas ” 





It is the more provoking that he frequently indulges in Cockney rhymes, such 


as abroad and Lord. 


The final verse of ‘‘ The Last Chantey” is disgraced by a 


false assonance of this sort, and so is the closing couplet of ‘‘ M‘Andrew’s Hymn,” 
where of course it is peculiarly out of place. 
* It is interesting to note that Mr Kipling has scattered some of his best poetry 


among his prose with a prodigality that reminds one of Sir Walter Scott. 
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—there are poems whose author- 
ship not even the greatest of 
England’s singers need be eager 
to disavow. “The Flag of Eng- 
land,” “ A Song of the English,” 
“The Last Chantey,” “‘ M‘Andrew’s 
Hymn,” — these are strains that 
dwell in the memory and stir the 
blood. They have a richness and 
fulness of note very different from 
the shrill and reedy utterance of 
many who have attempted to tune 
their pipe to the pitch of courage 
and of patriotism. Yet even they 
sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance beside that ‘ Recessional ” 
which fifteen months ago took 
England by storm, and which 
seemed to concentrate in itself the 
glowing »atriotism of a Shake- 
speare, the solemn piety of a Mil- 
ton, and the measured stateliness 
of a Dryden. For sheer ingenu- 
ity and lightness of touch, indeed, 
“The Song of the Banjo” cannot 
be matched. (Why, by the bye, 
has the fate of “the younger 
son” such a fascination for Mr 
Kipling’s muse?) But we are not 
prepared to put it in the same 
rank as the best of the “ Barrack- 
room Ballads,” though what the 
best are we shall not be rash 
enough to say. Let the reader 
make his own selection. 


To frame a concise yet exhaus- 
tive judgment upon Mr Kipling is 
impossible, so various are his gifts, 
so rich his endowment. A glow- 
ing imagination, an inexhaustible 
invention, a profound knowledge 
of the human heart—these are 
three of his choicest possessions. 
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Yet how inadequately does so bald 
a statement sum up the rich pro- 
fusion of his talents! How beg- 
garly and feeble seem the resources 
of language to do justice to his 
great achievements! It is good 
to think that in all human proba- 
bility he will be long with us to 
continue his work and to enhance 
his fame. There will never be 
wanting persons to dissuade from 
patriotism, and to point out how 
expensive the exercise of that 
virtue is apt to be. It is well 
for us that a great writer should 
be in our midst strengthening the 
weak hands and confirming the 
feeble knees. Much as he has 
accomplished in the past, there 
remains much for him to accom- 
plish in the future, and if in the 
course of providence we should be 
spared to survey Mr Kipling’s 
work thirty years hence, we make 
no doubt that much of priceless 
value will have been added to its 
tale. For the constant burden of 
his song teaches the lesson which 
it most behoves the younger gen- 
eration to learn. ‘ Law, Orrder, 
Duty, an’ Restraint, Obedience, 
Discipline !””—these are the found- 
ations of a prosperous State. The 
Laws of the Jungle are the Laws 
of the Universe, and we shall be 
fortunate indeed if, when times 
of stress and peril arrive, we have 
realised what our fathers learned 
in sorrow and tribulation and 
what their sons are too prone to 
forget,— 
‘* But the head and the hoof of the Law 
And the haunch and the hump is 
—Obey !” 
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**From age to age a glowing page 

Their names must win in story, 

The men who wrought and dared and fought 
To make a nation’s glory. 

Half men, half gods, they feared no odds, 
And made our England’s aame 

Echo and roll from pole to pole, 
A widening din of fame! 


But had their ways, for all their days, 
Been set in lands apart, 

Straitened and pent, with ne’er a vent 
For mighty brain and heart, 

These very men, perhaps, might then 
Have joined the nameless throng, 

Who wage red war against the Law, 
But win no name in song.” 


HE was an ill fellow to look at 
—so men who knew him tell me— 
large of limb and very powerfully 
built. His face was broad and 
ugly, and a peculiarly sinister 
expression was imparted to it by 
a hare-lip, which left his gums 
exposed. It was to this latter 
embellishment that he owed at 
once his vicious temper and the 
name by which he was known. 
It is not difficult to understand 
why: for women did not love to 
look upon the gash in his lip, and 
his nickname of Si@mbing—which 
means “The Chipped One”—re- 
minded him of his calamity when- 
ever he heard it. 

He was a native of Pérak, and 
he made his way into Pahang 
through the untrodden Sakai coun- 
try. That is practically all that 
is known concerning his origin. 
The name of the district in which 
Kilop Saimbing had his home 
represented nothing to the natives 
of the Jélai Valley, and now no 
man knows from what part of 
Pérak this adventurer came. The 
manner of his coming, however, 
excited the admiration, and im- 
pressed itself upon the imagina- 
tions, of the people of Pahang— 
who love pluck almost as much as 
they hate toil: so the tale of his 


‘ —‘*The Song of the Lost Heroes.” 


doings is still told, though these 
things happened nearly a score of 
years ago. 

Kalop Simbing probably held a 
sufficiently cynical opinion as to 
the nature of his countrywomen, 
who are among the most venal of 
their sex. He knew that no girl 


could love him for the sake of his 
marred unsightly face, but that 
many would bestow their favours 


upon him if his money-bags were 
well lined. Therefore he deter- 
mined to grow rich with as little 
delay as possible, and to this end 
he looked about for some one 
whom he might plunder. For this 
purpose Pérak was played out. 
The law of the white men could 
not be bribed by a successful rob- 
ber, so he turned his eyes across 
the border to Pahang, which bore. 
an evil reputation, as a land in 
which ill things were done with 
impunity, while the doer throve 
exceedingly. 

He had a love of adventure, was 
absolutely fearless, and was, more- 
over, a good man with his hands. 
In common with most Malays the 
Central Gaol, and the rigid discip- 
line of prison life, had few at- 
tractions for him; and as he did 
not share with the majority of his 
race their instinctive dread of 
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travelling alone in the jungle, he 
decided on making a lone-hand raid 
into the Sakai country, which lies 
between Pérak and Pahang. Here 
he would be safe from the grip of 
the white man’s hand, and well 
removed from the sight of the 
Government’s eyes, as the Malays 
name our somnolent policemen, 
and much wealth would come to 
the ready hand that knew full 
well how to seize it. He, of course, 
felt absolutely no twinges of con- 
science, for you must not look for 
principle in the men of the race 
to which Kilop Simbing belonged. 
A Malay is honest and law-abiding 
just so long as it suits his con- 
venience to be so, and not more 
than sixty seconds longer. Virtue 
in the abstract does not fire him 
with any particular enthusiasm, 
but a love of right-doing may 
occasionally be galvanised into a 
sort of paralytic life in his breast, 
if a haunting fear of the conse- 
quences of crime are kept very 
clearly before his eyes. So Kilop 
kicked the dust of law-restrained 
Pérak from his bare brown soles, 
and set out for the Sakai country, 
and the remote interior of Pahang, 
where the law of God was not and 
no law of man held true. 

He carried with him all the rice 
that he could bear upon his 
shoulders, two dollars in silver, a 
little tobacco, a handsome fris, 
and a long spear with a broad 
and shining blade. His supplies 
were to last him till the first Sakai 
camps were reached, and after that 
his food, he told himself, would 
“rest at the tip of his dagger.” 
He did not propose to really begin 
his operations until the mountains, 
which fence the Pérak boundary, 
had been crossed, so was content 
to allow the first Sakai villages to 
pass unpillaged. He impressed 
some of the naked, frightened 
aborigines as bearers, he levied 
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such supplies of food as he needed, 
and the Sikai, who were glad to 
be rid of him so cheaply, handed 
him on from village to village 
with the greatest alacrity. The 
base of the jungle-covered moun- 
tains of the interior were reached 
at the end of a fortnight, and 
Kialop and his Sakai began to 
drag themselves up the steep as- 
cent by means of roots, trailing 
creepers, and slender saplings. 
Upon a certain day they reached 
the summit of a nameless moun- 
tain and threw themselves down 
panting for breath upon the round 
bare drumming-ground of an argus 
pheasant. On the crest of almost 
every hill and hog’s back in the 
interior these drumming-grounds 
are found, bare and smooth as 
a threshing- floor, save for the 
thin litter of dead twigs with 
which they are strewn by the 
birds. Sometimes, if you keep 
very still, you may hear the cocks 
strutting and dancing, and thump- 
ing the hard earth, but no man 
amongst us has ever seen the 
pheasants going through their per- 
formance. At night-time their 
full-throated yell rings across the 
valleys, waking a thousand echoes, 
and the cry is taken up and 
thrown backwards and forwards 
by a host of pheasants, each an- 
swering from his own hill. Judg- 
ing by the frequency of their cry, 
they must be among the most 
common of all jungle birds, yet so 
deftly do they hide themselves 
that they are but rarely seen, and 
the beauties of their plumage—at 
once more delicate and more 
brilliant than that of the peacock 
—and the wonders of the count- 
less violet eyes with which their 
feathers are set, are only known 
to us because these birds are 80 
frequently trapped by the Malays. 
Where Kilop and his Sakai lay 
the trees were thinned out. The 
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last two hundred feet of the ascent 
had been a severe climb, and the 
ridge, which formed the summit, 
stood clear of the tree-tops which 
grew half-way up the slope. As 
he lay panting, Kailop Simbing 
gazed down for the first time 
upon the eastern slope of the 
Peninsula, the theatre in which 
ere long he proposed to play a 
very daring part. At his feet 
were tree-tops of every shade of 
green, from the tender, brilliant 
colour which we associate with 
young corn, to the deep dull hue 
which is almost black. They fell 
away beneath him in a_ broad 
slope of living vegetation, the con- 
tour of each individual tree, and 
the grey, white, or black lines, 
which marked their trunks or 
branches, growing less and less 
distinct, until the jungle covering 
the plain was a blurred wash of 
colour that had more of blue than 
green in it. Here and there, very 
far away, the sunlight fell in a 
dazzling flash upon something 
which glistened like the mirror of 
a heliograph, and this, Kdalop 
knew, was the broad reaches of a 
river. The jungle hid all traces 
of human habitation, and no sign 
of life was visible, save only a soli- 
tary kite “sailing with supreme 
dominion through the azure depth 
of air,” and the slight uneasy 
swaying of some of the taller 
trees, as a faint breeze swept 
gently over the forest. Here, in 
the mountains, the air was damp 
and chilly, and a cold wind was 
blowing, while the sun appeared 
to have lost half its power. In 
the plain below, however, the 
land lay steaming and sweltering 
beneath the fierce perpendicular 
rays, while the heat-haze danced 
restlessly above the forest. 
During the next day or two 
Kilop Sambing and his Pérak 
Sakai made their way down the 
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eastern slope of the mountains, 
and through the silent forests, 
which are given over to game, and 
to the equally wild jungle-folk, 
who fly at the approach of any 
human beings, precisely as do 
the beasts which share with them 
their home. 

Kilop and his people passed 
several deserted camps belonging 
to these wild Sakai, but the in- 
stinct of the savages tells them 
unerringly that strangers are at 
hand, and never once were any of 
these folk caught sight of by the 
travellers. 

These people live a nomadic life, 
roaming hither and thither through 
the forest in quest of fresh feeding- 
grounds when the old ones are 
temporarilyexhausted. They have 
no knowledge of planting, and 
they live chiefly upon yams and 
roots, sour jungle fruits, and the 
fish which they catch in cunningly 
devised basket-work traps. These 
things are known to such of us 
as have journeyed through their 
country, for their tracks tell their 
story up to this point. We know, 
too, that they camp in- rude shel- 
ters of leaves propped crazily on 
untrimmed uprights, and that they 
obtain wood knives from the tamer 
tribesmen in exchange for'the long 
reeds of which the inner casing of 
the Sakai blow-pipes is made. But 
even when they barter thus, they 
never willingly meet other human 
beings, their wares being deposited 
in certain well-known places in the 
jungle, where they are replaced by 
other articles which the wild-folk 
remove when no man is watching. 
A few survivors of the captives, 
made by the tamer Sakai on various 
slave-raiding expeditions, may be 
found in some of the Malay villages 
in Pahang, but of the life of these 
people in their wild forest state no 
man knows anything. 

Kalop Simbing, of course, took 
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very little interest in them, for 
they possess no property, and no- 
thing was therefore to be gained 
by harrying them. So he pushed 
on through the wild Sakai country 
until the upper waters of the 
Bétok, the principal tributary of 
the Jélai, was reached. 

Bamboos were felled, a raft 
was constructed, and then Kilop 
Saimbing dismissed his Sakai, and 
began his descent of the unknown 
river, which led he knew not 
where, alone, save for his weapons, 
but full of confidence in his abil- 
ity to pillage this undiscovered 
country single-handed. 

When you come to think of it, 
there was something bordering 
upon the heroic in the action of 
this unscrupulous man with the 
marred face, who glided gently 
down the river on this wiid, lone- 
hand raid. The land was strange 
to him ; the river, for all he knew, 
might be beset with impassable 
rapids and unknown dangers of 
every kind ; his object was robbery 
on a large scale, and a plunderer 
is not likely to meet with much 
love from those whom he despoils. 
He was going to certain enmity, 
one might say to almost certain 
death, yet he poled his raft down 
the stream with deft punts, and 
gazed calmly ahead of him with 
a complete absence of fear. 

Under happier circumstances 
Kalop of the Hare-lip might surely 
have won rank among those brave 
men whose names still ring through 
the centuries as heroes, whose cour- 
age has won for them a lasting 
niche in human history. 

It was at noon upon the second 
day that Kilop sighted a large camp 
of the tamer Sakai in a clearing 
on the right bank of the Bétok. 
The sight of a Malay, coming from 
such an unusual quarter, filled the 
jungle people with superstitious 
dread, and in a few minutes every 


man, woman, and child had fled 
screaming to the forest. 

Kilop went through the ten or 
fifteen squalid huts which stood 
in the clearing, and an occasional 
grunt attested that he was well 
satisfied with the stores of valu- 
able gétah lying stowed away in 
the sheds. He calculated that 
there could not be less than seven 
pikul, and that would mean $600 
in cash—a smal! fortune for any 
Malay. But then a difficulty pre- 
sented itself. How was this pre- 
cious sum to be carrieddown stream 
into Pahang? His raft would hold 
about one piku/—he knew that the 
Sakai would not interfere with him 
if he chose to remove that amount 
and to leave the rest. But the 
sight of the remaining six pikul 
was too much for him. He could 
not find it in his heart to abandon 
it, and he began to feel angry with 
the Sakai, who, he almost per- 
suaded himself, were defrauding 
him of his just rights. 

He rolled his quid of betel-nut 
and sat down to await the return 
of the Sakai, and as he thought of 
the injury they were like to do 
him if they refused to aid in the 
removal of the rest of the gétah, 
his heart waxed very hot within 
him. 

Presently two frightened brown 
faces, scarred with blue tattoo- 
marks on cheek and forehead, and 
surmounted by a frowzy mop of 
sun-bleached hair, rose stealthily 
above the level of the flooring near 
the door, and peeped at him with 
shy, terrified eyes. 

Kailop turned his face towards 
them, and the bobbing heads dis- 
appeared with surprising alacrity. 

“Oome hither!” cried Kilop. 

The heads reappeared once 
more, and in a few brief words 
Kilop bade them go call their 
fellows. 

The Sakai sidled off into the 
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jungle, and presently a crowd of 
squalid aborigines came from out 
the shelter of the trees and under- 
wood and stood looking at Kilop 
curiously, with light feet gingerly 
treading the ground, every muscle 
braced for a swift dart into cover 
at the first alarm of danger. 

“ Who among ye is the chief?” 
asked Kiilop. 

“Thy servant is the chief,” re- 
plied an aged Sakai. 

He stood forward as he spoke, 
trembling a little as he glanced tim- 
idly at the Malay, who sat cross- 
legged in the doorway of the hut. 
His straggling mop of hair was al- 
most white, and his skin was dry 
and creased and wrinkled. He was 
naked, as were all his people, save 
for aslenderloin-clout of bark-cloth, 
and his thin flanks and buttocks 
were white with the warm wood- 
ashes in which he had been lying 
when Kilop’s arrival interrupted 
his mid-day snooze. 

“ Bid these, thy children, build 
me eight bamboo rafts, strong and 
firm, at the foot of yonder ra- 
pid,” said Kialop. ‘And mark 
ye, be not slow, for I love not 
indolence.” 

“Tt can be done,” said the 
Sakai headman, submissively. 

“That is well,” returned Kilop. 
“See thou to it with speed, for I 
am a man prone to wrath.” 

The Sakai fell to work, and by 
nightfall the six new rafts were 
completed, and while the jungle- 
folk toiled, Kfilop of the Hare-lip, 
who had declared that he loved 
not indolence, lay upon his back 
on the floor of the chief’s hut, and 
roared a love-song in a harsh, dis- 
cordant voice, to the lady whose 
heart the wealth he sought so 
eagerly, and now began to see 
within his grasp, would enable him 
to subdue, 

Kilop slept that night in the 
Sakai hut among the restless 
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jungle-folk. The air was chilly 
up here in the foothills, and the 
fire, which the Sakai never will- 
ingly let die, smoked and smoul- 
dered in the middle of the floor. 
Half-a-dozen long logs, all pointing 
to a common centre like the spokes 
of a broken wheel, met at the 
point where the fire burned red 
in the darkness, and between 
these boughs in the warm grey 
ashes lay men, women, and chil- 
dren sprawling in every conceiv- 
able attitude into which their 
naked brown limbs could twist 
themselves. Ever and anon they 
would rise up and tend the fire. 
Then they would sit round the 
newly-kindled blaze and talk in 
the jerky monosyllable jargon of 
the aborigines. The pungent 
smoke of the wood enshrouded 
them as with a garment, and their 
eyes waxed red and watery, but 
they heeded it not, for as their old 
saw has it, ‘“‘Fire-ssmoke is the 
blanket of the Sakai.” 

And Kilop of the Hare-lip slept 
the sleep of the just. 

The dawn broke greyly, for a 
mist hung low over the forest, 
white as driven snow and cold and 
clammy as the forehead of a 
corpse. The naked Sakai peeped 
shiveringly from the doorways of 
their huts, and then went shudder- 
ing back to the grateful warmth 
of the fire, and the frowzy atmos- 
phere within. . 

Kilop alone made his way 
down to the river-bank and there 
performed his morning ablutions 
with scrupulous care—for whatever 
laws of God and man a Malay 
may disregard, he never forgets 
the virtue of personal cleanliness, 
which, in an Oriental, is even 
more immediately important to 
his neighbours than all the godli- 
ness in the world. A Malay 
would as soon think of foregoing 
his morning tub as he would of 
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fasting when food was to be had in 
plenty, and the days of Ramathan 
had sped. 

When his ablutions were com- 
pleted, Kilop climbed the steep 
bank once more, and, standing 
outside the chief’s hut, called the 
Sakai from their lairs, bidding 
them hearken to his words. They 
stood or squatted before him in 
the white mist, through which the 
sun, just peeping above the jungle, 
was beginning to send long slant- 
ing rays of dazzling white light. 

They were cold and miserable— 
this little crowd of naked men— 
and they shivered and scratched 
their bodies restlessly. The trill- 
ing of the thrushes and the chorus 
raised by other birds came to their 
ears through the still air mingled 
with the whooping and barking of 
the anthropoid apes; but the 
morning song has small power 
to cheer those who, like the 
Sakai, are very sensitive to cold, 
and it is during the chilly waking 
hour that men’s courage and vit- 
ality are usually at the lowest ebb. 

‘Listen to me, ye Sakai!” be- 
gan Kalop, in a loud and angry 
voice, and at the word those of his 
hearers who stood erect squatted 
humbly with their fellows, and 
the shivering of cold was in- 
creased by the trembling of fear. 
If there is one thing the jungle- 
folk dislike more than another it 
is to be called “Sakai” to their 
faces, and the term is never used 
to them by the Malays unless the 
speaker wishes to bully them. The 
word really means a slave, but by 
the aborigines it is regarded as the 
most offensive epithet in the Malay 
vocabulary. In their own tongue 
they speak of themselves as Sén-oi, 
which means a “man,” as opposed 
to Gob, a foreigner,—for even the 
Sakai has some vestiges of pride if 
you know where to look for it, 
and to his mind the people of his 


race are alone entitled to be called 
men.” When speaking Malay 
they allude to themselves as Orang 
Bikit—men of the hills; Orang 
Otan—jungle-folk; or Oran Dalam 
—the folk who dwell within the 
forests. They delight to be spoken 
of as rdayat—peasants, or as rdiayat 
rdja —subjects of the king; and 
the Malays, who delight in nicely 
graded distinctions of speech in 
speaking to men of various ranks 
and classes, habitually use these 
terms when addressing Sakai, in 
order that the hearts of the jungle- 
folk may be warmed within them. 
When therefore the objectionable 
name “Sakai” is used to the for- 
est-dwellers, the latter know that 
mischief and trouble are afoot, 
and since they are as timid as 
other wild creatures, a deadly 
fear falls upon them at the word. 

‘Listen, ye accursed Sakai!” 
cried Kilop of the Hare-lip, 
waving his spear above his head. 
‘“‘ Mark well my words, for I hear 
the warm earth calling to the 
coffin planks in which your car- 
casses shall be presently if ye 
fail to do my behests. Go, gather 
up the gétah that lies within your 
dwellings and bring it hither 
speedily, lest a worse thing be- 
fall ye!” 

The Sakai rose slowly and 
walked each man to his hut 
with lagging steps. In a few 
minutes the great round balls of 
gum, with a little hole punched 
in each, through which a rotten 
line was passed, lay heaped upon 
the ground at Kilop’s feet. But 
the Sakai had brought something 
as well as the gétah, for each man 
held a long and slender spear fash- 
ioned of bamboo. The weapon 
sounds harmless enough, but these 
wooden blades are strong and stub- 
born, and the edges and points are 
sharper than steel. Kilop of the 
Hare-lip saw that the time had 
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come for prompt action to supple- 
ment rough words. 

“ Oast down your spears to the 
earth, ye swine of the forest!” he 
yelled. 

Almost all the Sakai did as 
Kiilop bade them, for the Malay 
is here the dominant race, and 
years of oppression and wrong 
have made the jungle-folk very 
docile in the presence of the more 
civilised brown man. The Sakai 
chief, however, clutched his weapon 
firmly, and his frightened old eyes 
ran around the group of his kins- 
men vainly inciting them to follow 
hisexample. The next moment his 
gaze was recalled to Kilop of the 
Hare-lip by a sharp pain in his 
right shoulder, as the spear of the 
Malay transfixed it. His own 
weapon dropped from his power- 
less arm, and the Sakai broke and 
fled. But a shrill cry from Kilop, 
as he ran around them, herding 
them as a collie herds sheep, 
brought them soon to a stand-still. 

No thought of further resistance 
remained in their minds, and the 
gétah was quickly loaded on the 
rafts, and the plundered Sakai, 
still wild with fear, began to pole 
them down the river, while Kilop 
sat at ease on the last raft, which 
two of the shuddering jungle-folk 
punted carefully. 

The wounded chief, left behind 
in his hut, sent two youths through 
the forest to bid their fellow-tribes- 
men prepare the poison for their 
blow-pipe darts, since he knew that 
no one would now attempt to kill 
Kilop of the Hare-lip at close 
quarters. But the poison which 
the Sakai distil from the resin of 
the ipoh tree requires some time 
to prepare, and if it is to be used 
with effect upon a human being, a 
specially strong solution is neces- 
sary. Above all, if it is to do its 
work properly, it must be newly 
made. Thus it was that Kilop of 
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the Hare-lip had time to load his 
rafts with gétah taken from two 
other Sékai camps, and to pass 
very nearly out of the Sakai 
country before the people whom he 
had robbed were in a position to 
take the offensive. 

The Bétok river falls into the 
Upper Jélai, a stream which is 
also given over entirely to the 
jungle-people, and it is not until 
the latter river meets the Télom 
and the Serau at the point where 
the Lower Jélai is formed that the 
banks begin to be studded with 
scattered Malay villages. 

Kilop of the Hare-lip knew 
nothing of the geopraphy of the 
land through which he was travel- 
ling, but he was aware that run- 
ning water presupposed the exist- 
ence of the habitations of men of 
his own race if followed down 
sufficiently far. Therefore he 
pressed forward eagerly, bullying 
and goading his frightened Sakai 
into something resembling energy. 
He had now more than a thousand 
dollars’ worth of gétah on his rafts, 
and he was getting anxious as to 
its safety. To the danger in which 
he himself went he was perfectly 
callous and indifferent. 

It was at Kuéla Mérbau, a spot 
where a tiny stream falls into the 
Upper Jélai upon its right bank, 
that a small party of Sakai lay in 
hiding, peering through the green- 
ery at the gliding waters down: 
which Kilop and his plunder 
must presently.come, Each man 
carried at his side a quiver fash- 
ioned of a single length of bamboo 
covered with the dots, crosses, and 
zigzags and triangles which the 
Sakai delight to trace upon all 
their vessels. Each quiver was 
filled with slender darts, about 
the thickness of a steel knitting- 
necdle, with an elliptical piece of 
light wood at one end to steady it 
in its flight, and a very sharp tip 
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coated with the black venom of 
the tyoh sap. In their hands each 
one of them held a long reed blow- 
pipe some twelve feet in length. 
These weapons were rudely but 
curiously carved. 

Presently the foremost of the 
Sakai stood erect, his elbows level 
with his ears, his feet heel to heel, 
his body leaning slightly forward 
from the hips. His hands were 
locked together at the mouthpiece 
of his blowpipe, the long reed 
being held firmly by his thumbs 
and forefingers, which were coiled 
above it, while the weight rested 
upon the lower interlaced fingers 
of both hands. His mouth was 
puckered and drawn in, like that 
of a man who seeks to spit out a 
shred of tobacco which the loose 
end of a cigarette has left between 
his lips, and it nestled closely 
to the wooden mouthpiece. His 
keen, wild eyes glanced along the 
length of the blowpipe shrewdly 
and unflinchingly, little hard puck- 
ers forming at their corners. Pit/ 
said the blowpipe. The little wad 
of dry pith which had been used 
to exclude the air around the dart- 
head fell into the water a dozen 
feet away, and the dart itself flew 
forward with incredible speed, 
straight to the mark at which it 
was aimed, 

A slight shock on his right 
side just above the hip apprised 
Kalop that something had struck 
him, and looking down he saw 
the dart still shuddering in his 
side. But, as luck would have 
it, Kalop carried under his coat a 
gaudy bag stuffed with the in- 
gredients of the betel quid, and 
the dart had struck this and 
embedded itself in it, The merest 
fraction of a second was all that 
Kilop needed to see this, and 
to take in the whole of the situa- 
tion, and with him action and 
perception kept pace with one 
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another. Before the dart had 
ceased to quiver, before the Sakai 
on the bank had had time to send 
another in its wake, before the 
men who poled his raft had fully 
grasped what was going forward, 
Kilop had seized the nearest of 
his Sakai by his frowzy halo of 
elf-locks and had drawn him 
screaming across his knee. The 
terrified creature writhed and 
flung his body about wildly, and 
his friends ‘upon the bank feared 
to blow their darts lest they 
should inadvertently wound their 
kinsman while striving to kill the 
Malay. 

“ Have a care, ye swine of the 
forest!” cried Kilop, while he 
cuffed the screaming SAkai un- 
sparingly in order to keep his 
limbs in constant motion. ‘ Have 
a care, ye sons of fallen women! 
If ye fire one more of your darts 
this man, your kinsman, dies by 
my kris /” 

The Sakai on the banks had no 


‘reason to doubt the sincerity of 


Kalop’s words, and since they love 
their relatives, both near and 
distant, far more than is possible 
in more civilised communities, 
they drew off, and Kilop of the 
Hare-lip went upon his way 
rejoicing. But he kept his Sakai 
across his knee none the less, and 
occasionally administered a sound- 
ing cuff to him pour encowrager 
les autres. 

Thus he won his way out of the 
Sakai country, and that night he 
laid him down to sleep in 4 
Malay village in the full enjoy- 
ment of excellent health, the 
knowledge that he was at last a 
rich man, and a delightful con- 
sciousness of having successfully 
performed deeds well worth the 
doing. 

For a month or twain he dwelt 
in the Jélai, at Bakit Betong, the 
village of To’ Raja, the great up- 
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country chief, who then ruled that 
district. He sold his gétah to 
this man, and since he was ready 
to let it go for something less 
than the market price, the sor- 
rows of the Sakai were the cause 
of much amusement to those from 
whom they sought redress, and 
whose duty it should have been to 
afford them protection. 

But Kilop of the Hare-lip had 
left his heart behind him in 
Pérak, for the natives of that 
State can never long be happy 
when beyond the limits of their 
own country, and must always 
make their way back sooner or 
later to drink of the waters of 
their silver river. Perhaps, too, 
Kilop had some one particular 
lady in his mind when he set out 
upon his quest for wealth, for if 
you watch, you will see that the 
best work and the most black- 
guardly deeds of a man are alike 
usually due to the woman who 
sits at the back of his heart and 
is the driving power which impels 
him to good or to evil. 

One day Kilop of the Hare-lip 
presented himself before To’ Raja 
as the latter lay smoking his 
opium-pipe upon the soft mats in 
his house, and informed him that 
as he was about to leave Pahang 
he had brought a present “ trifling 
and unworthy of his acceptance” 
—which he craved the chief to 
honour him by receiving. 

“When dost thou go down 
stream?” asked To’ Raja, for the 
J%lai is in the far interior of 
Pahang, and if a man would leave 
the country by any of the ordin- 
ary routes, he must pass down 
that river at any rate as far as 
Kuala Lipis. 

“Thy servant goes up stream,” 
said Kilop of the Hare-lip. 

To’ Raja started. 

“What?” said he, in a voice 
full of astonishment. 
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“Thy servant returns the way 
he came,” said Kilop, calmly. 

To’ Raja burst out into a 
torrent of excited expostulation. 
It was death, certain death, he 
said for Kilop once more to 
attempt to traverse the Sakai 
country. The other ways were 
open, and no man would dream of 
staying him if he sought to return 
to his own country by land or sea. 
It was folly, it was madness, it 
was impossible. But to all these 
words Kilop of the Hare- lip 
turned a deaf ear. He knew 
Malay chieftains and all their 
ways and works sufficiently well, 
and he had paid toll enough to To’ 
Raja already to have any desire to 
further diminish the amount of hia 
honest earnings. If he wended his 
way homeward through inhabited 
country, he knew that he would 
have to comply with the exactions 
of every chief through whose dis- 
trict he might pass, and this was 
@ prospect that had few attractions 
for him. The Sakai, on the other 
hand, he despised utterly, and as 
he was physically incapable of 
feeling fear at this stage of the 
proceedings, he laughed at To’ 
Raja’s estimate of the risk he 
would run. Nay, he saw in the 
chief's words a cunning attempt 
to induce him to penetrate more 
deeply into a land in which he 
might be plundered with the 
greater ease. Accordingly he de- 
clined to be persuaded by To’ 
Raja, and a day or two later he 
began his return journey through 
the forests. 

He knew that it would be 
useless to attempt to induce any 
one to accompany him, so he went, 
as he had come—alone. ‘The 
dollars for which he had exchanged 
his plunder were hard and heavy 
upon his back, and he was further 
loaded with rice and dried fish, 
but his weapons were as bright as 
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ever, and to him they still seemed 
to be all the companions that a 
man need desire. He travelled 
on foot, for he could not pole a 
raft single-handed against the 
current, and he had to trust to 
such paths as he could find, guid- 
ing himself for the most part by 
the direction of the river. He 
passed many Sakai camps, which 
were all abandoned at his approach, 
and he halted in several of them 
to replenish his scanty stock of 
provisions, but he slept in the 
jungle. 

It was on the evening of the 
second or third night that Kilop 
became aware of an unpleasant 
sensation. The moon was at the 
full, and he could see for many 
yards around him in the forest, 
and though no one was visible, he 
became painfully conscious that 
somebody was watching him. Occa- 
sionally he thought that he caught 
the glint of eyes in the underwood, 
and every now and again a dry 
twig snapped crisply, now to the 
right, now to the left, now in front 
of him, now behind him. He 
started to his feet and sounded 
the sérak—the war-yell — that 
pealed in widening echoes through 
the forest. A rustle in half-a- 
dozen directions at once showed 
him that the watchers had been 
numerous, and that they were now 
taking refuge in flight. 

Kalop of the Hare-lip sat down 
again beside his fire, and a new 
and strange sensation began to 
grip his heart queerly. It was 
accompanied by an uneasy feeling 
in the small of his back, as though 
he momentarily expected to receive 
a spear-thrust there, and a clammy 
dampness rose upon his forehead, 
while of a sudden the skin behind 
his ears seemed strangely cold. 
Perhaps even Kilop of the Hare- 
lip needed no man to tell him that 
this was fear. 





He replenished his fire and sat 
near it, trying to still the chatter- 
ing of his teeth. If he could find 
himself face to face with an enemy 
fear would leave him, he knew; but 
this eerie, uncanny feeling of being 
watched and hounded by foes whom 
he could not see struck him with 
palsy. As he sat he glanced un- 
easily over his shoulder from time 
to time, and at last he drew back 
against the trunk of a large tree, 
so that none might strike him 
from behind. As he sat thus, 
leaning slightly backwards, he 
chanced to glance up, and in a 
tree-top, some fifty yards away, he 
saw the crouching form of a Sakai 
silhouetted blackly against the 
moon-lit sky. 

He leaped to his feet once more, 
and again the sédrak rang out as 
he strove to tear his way through 
the underwood to the foot of the 
tree in which he had seen his 
enemy. But the jungle was thick, 
he lost his bearings quickly, and, 
weary with his exertions, torn 
with brambles, and sweating pro- 
fusely, he was glad to make his 
way back to the fire again. 

All through that terrible night 
Kalop of the Hare-lip strove to 
drive away sleep from his heavy 
eyes. The hours seemed incredibly 
long, and he feared that the dawn 
would never, never come. One 
minute he would tell himself that 
he was wide awake, and a second 
later a rustle in the underwood 
startled him into a knowledge that 
he had slept. Horror and fear 
had their will of him, and those 
who know them are aware that 
there are no more skilled tor- 
menters than they. A hundred 
times he leaped to his feet and 
sent the sérak ringing through the 
jungle, and each time those who 
watched him fled in panic. While 
he remained awake and on guard 
the Sakai feared him too much to 
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attack him. His previous escape 
from the dart which they had seen 
pierce his side had originated in 
their minds the idea that he was 
invulnerable, so they tried no 
longer to slay him from a distance. 
This he quickly perceived, but fear 
clutched him once more when he 
speculated as to what would hap- 
pen when he was at last forced 
to give way to the weight of 
weariness that was now oppressing 
him so sorely. 

Presently a change began to 
creep over the forest in which he 
sat. A little stir in the trees 
around told him that the bird- 
folk were awakening. Objects 
which had hitherto been dark and 
shapeless masses in the shadows 
cast into prominence by the white 
moonlight, gradually assumed more 
definite shape. Later the colours 
of the trunks and leaves and 
creepers, still dark and dulled, but 
none the less colour, began to be 
perceptible, and Kilop of the 
Hare-lip rejoiced exceedingly in 
that the dawn had come and the 
horrors of the night were passing 
away. 

All that day Kilop, albeit weary 
almost to death, trudged onward 
through the forest ; but the news 
had spread among the Sakai that 
their enemy was once more among 
them, and the number of the jun- 
gle-folk, who dogged his footsteps, 
steadily increased. Kilop could 
hear their shrill whoops, as they 
called to one another through the 
forest, giving warning of his ap- 
proach, or signalling the path 
which he was taking. Once or 
twice he fancied that he caught a 
glimpse of a little brown form, of 
twoglinting eyes, or of a straggling 
mop of frowzy hair, and then he 
would charge, shouting angrily. 
But the figure—if indeed it had 
any existence save in his over- 
wrought imagination—always van- 
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ished as suddenly and as noise- 
lessly as a shadow long before he 
could come within striking dis- 
tance. Kilop of the Hare-lip 
found this far more terrible and 
frightening than the most desper- 
ate hand-to-hand fight could be, 
for the invisibility and the in- 
tangible nature of his enemy added 
the horrors of a fever-dream to 
the very real danger in which he 
now knew himself to stand. 

The night that followed that 
day was one of accute agony to 
the weary man who dared not 
sleep, and about midnight he again 
marched forward through the for- 
est, hoping thereby to elude his 
pursuers. 

For an hour he believed himself 
to have been successful. Then the 
shrill yells broke out again, and 
at the sound Kilop’s heart sank 
within him. Still he stumbled 
on, too dead tired to charge at his 
phantom enemy, too hoarse at last 
even to raise his voice in the 
sérak, but doggedly determined 
not to givein. But as he waxed 
faint the number and the boldness 
of his pursuers increased propor- 
tionately, till their yells sounded 


-on every side, and Kiilop seemed 


like a lost soul, winding his way 
to the Bottomless Pit, with an 
escort of rejoicing devils shouting 
a noisy chorus around him. 
Another awful day followed, and 
when once more the night shut 
down, Kilop of the Hare-lip sank 
exhausted upon the ground. His 
battle was over.. He could bear 
up no longer against the weight of 
his weariness and the aching long- 
ing for sleep. Almost as his head 
touched the warm, dark litter of 
dead leaves with which the earth 
of the jungle is strewn, his heavy 
eyelids closed and his breath came 
soft and regular. This was his 
surrender, for at last he knew 
himself to be beaten. He was half- 
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way up the mountains now, and 
was almost in reach of safety, 
but— 


** Ah, the little more—and how much 
it is, 

And the little less—and what worlds 
away !” 


Kilop of the Hare-lip—Kalop 
the resolute, the fearless—Kilop 
the strong, the enduring, was at 
the end of his tether. He had been 
beaten—not by the Sakai, but by 
Nature, which no man may long 
defy—and in obedience to her he 
surrendered his will and slept. 

Presently the underwood was 
parted by human hands in half- 
a-dozen different places, and the 
Sakai crept stealthily out of the 
jungle into the little patch of open 
in which their enemy lay at rest. 
He moved uneasily in his sleep— 
not because any noise on their 
part had disturbed him, for they 
came as silently as a shadow cast 
over a broad forest by a patch of 
scudding cloud—and at the sight 
the Sakai halted with lifted foot 
ready to plunge back into cover 
should their enemy awake. But 
the exhausted man was sleeping 
heavily, wrapped in the slumber 
from which he was never again to 
be aroused. The silent jungle- 
people, armed with heavy clubs 
and bamboo spears, stole to within 
a foot or two of the unconscious 
Malay. Then nearly a score of 
them lifted their weapons, poised 
them on high, and brought them 
down simultaneously on the body 
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of their foe. Kilop’s limbs 
stretched themselves slowly and 
stiffly, his jaw fell, and blood 
flowed in twenty places. No cry 
escaped him, and the trembling 
Sakai looked down upon the dead 
face of their enemy, and knew that 
he had paid his debt to them in 
full. 

They touched none of his gear, 
for they feared to be haunted by 
his ghost, and Kiélop had nothing 
edible about him, such as the 
jungle-folk find it hard to leave 
untouched. Money had no mean- 
ing to the Sakai, so the silver 
dollars, which ran in a glistening 
stream from a rent made in their 
bag by a spear-thrust, were left 
glistening in the moonlight by the 
side of that still grey face, with 
the ghastly, pallid lip split upwards 
to the nostrils. There the Sakai 
took their leave of Kilop of the 
Hare-lip as he lay stretched be- 
side the riches which he had 
bought at so dear a price. 

If you want some ready money 
and a good ‘ris and spear, both of 
which have done execution in 
their day, they are all to be had 
for the gathering in a spot in the 
forest not very far from the 
boundary between Pahang and 
Pérak, but you must find the 
place for yourself, since the Sakai 
to a man will certainly deny all 
knowledge of it. Therefore it is 
probable that Kilop of the Hare- 
lip will rise up on the Judgment 
Day with his property intact. 

Hue CLiFForD. 
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Gotp and furs have colonised 
the Americas. Wherever they 
were to be found or sought, 
Europeans have subjugated or ex- 
terminated the native races. In 
the quest of gold the Spanish 
conquistadores led the way in the 
torrid south, and De Soto in his 
hunt after the fabled El Dorado 
found a grave in the waters of 
the Mississippi which he had dis- 
covered. He was followed by 
Raleigh and the English adven- 
turers who went to Guiana on the 
same bootless errand. The gains 
of the later gold-seekers were 
great, and they enriched the world 
at the cost of cruelties and suffer- 
ings unspeakable. Since Pizarro 
pillaged the Incas and Cortez 
freighted the galleons with the 
treasures of the Montezumas, down 
to the shooting at sight in the 
mining-camps and gambling saloons 
of the Far West, the gold-hunters 
have always held lives cheap, in- 
different to their own and careless 
of those of others. But perhaps 
the great fur trade has been at 
least as lucrative, and there is a 
broader variety of wild romance 
in it. Certainly it has done more 
for civilisation and exploration, 
for it was the making of the great 
Canadian Dominion, as it opened 
up America west of the Missis- 
sippi to settlement by the States 
of the south and the seaboard. 
From the first, the fur-hunters 
have pursued a gainful but des- 
perately speculative traffic, in the 
face of unparalleled hardships and 
perils. As the capitalists who 
financed the trade staked their 
hopes of fortune on contingencies 
they could neither foresee nor con- 
trol, so each separate career of the 
retainers in their service was one 





of suffering, cheered and enlivened 
only by adventure. Familiarity 
with death became second nature. 
For the fur-bearing animals were 
to be found only in regions of 
lonely desolation, stretching north- 
ward towards the Arctic circle, 
where the musk-ox barely got a 
living in the winter by scraping 
for lichens beneath the snow ; or, 
farther to the south, in a wilder- 
ness of mountains and waters, 
swarming with hostile savages, who 
fiercely resented their intrusion, 
where they scaled stupendous 
ranges, threaded gloomy gorges 
almost impracticable, or in frail 
canoes followed the course of 
rivers raging over an alternation 
of shoals and cataracts. We say 
nothing now of the rigours of the 
northern climate, though some- 
times, so far south as the Saskat- 
chewan, the temperature falls to 
— 62°, or 94° of frost—and the blast 
of a blizzard is sudden death. 

It was the French in Oanada 
who originated the fur trade. We 
must own that France has had ill 
luck in colonisation: she did much 
in days when her population was 
more redundant, and she has some 
reason to be jealous of British suc- 
cesses. We shouldered her out of 
India, when, with the genius of a 
Dupleix, the result of the struggle 
seemed a toss-up ; and after Mont- 
calm had fallen gloriously on the 
Heights of Abraham, we entered 
into the fruits of her spirited en- 
terprise in the Canadas. Colbert 
and other French Ministers at 
home, with such statesmen as 
Talon and the Marquis de Fron- 
tenac, when sent abroad to ad- 
minister the great transatlantic 
colony, saw that the Indian traffic 
must be the foundation of its 
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prosperity. Agriculture was to 
come in due course, but for long 
it could be barely self-supporting. 
Meantime the sole exports from 
the unexplored Indian country 
were its peltries. There are no 
more exciting or pathetic stories 
of adventure than those of 
the exploring missionaries of the 
French occupation. La Salle, 
after a hundred years, re - dis- 
covered the Mississippi. Joliet 
and Marquette had traced the 
chain of the Great Lakes, and 
Father Hennepin had been the 
first European to hear the roar of 
Niagara. La Salle confidently 
believed that the Mississippi 
would lead him to the Californian 
Gulf, whence he could sail to 
China, which shows how little 
these daring pioneers knew of the 
adventures they courted. There 
were two conflicting influences 
ever at work, and it is hard to 
say which of the two inspired the 
more indomitable resolution. The 
Church had asserted its supre- 
macy over the State both at 
Quebec and Montreal. The priests 
had Louis XIV., Madame de 
Maintenon, and the zealous rivalry 
of contending orders behind them. 
Like modern French missionaries 
in China, they went to America— 
or at least the rank and file—with 
a single-minded longing for the 
conversion of the heathen. It is 
true they were content with faint 
signs of Christianity; but for them- 
selves they were vowed to self- 
sacrifice, and rather ambitious 
than otherwise of the crown of 
martyrdom. Not a few expired 
in cruel tortures, chanting with 
their last breath the litanies of 
their Church, and praying like 
their Saviour for the forgiveness 
of their tormentors. Yet it must 
be remembered that all those 
Catholic missions were supported 
by the profits of the fur trade. 
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The convents and their generals, 
with the governors of the State, 
were active promoters of fur com- 
panies. On the other hand were 
the secular adventurers, pure and 
simple, of whom La Salle was the 
least selfish and the most ambi- 
tious. Perhaps we may compare 
him to Cecil Rhodes, for he chiefly 
valued wealth as the stepping- 
stone to power or fame. But the 
missionaries and statesmanlike 
heroes alike paved the way for 
the trafficking explorers, as bold 
as themselves, who trode emulous- 
ly in their footsteps. The gover- 
nors, who looked to the furs to 
fill their coffers, and who were in 
a manner responsible for the lives 
of those adventurous men, began 
to establish fortified posts on the 
lakes for their protection and for 
the due regulation of the traffick- 
ing. The commandants had a 
difficult and dangerous task. For 
when the whites and the half- 
breeds met the savage Indians, 
bringing canoe-loads of peltries 
from distant regions, among the 
first articles of barter were spirits, 
powder, and knives. The carouses 
beginning in good-fellowship were 
apt to end in bloodshed, and so 
there were endless vendettas be- 
yond the frontier, which were for 
ever renewing the eternal strife. 
The trade was virtually a close 
monopoly. The licences were to 
be obtained from the governor, 
and they were granted on his own 
terms, either for hard cash or from 
political considerations. At first 
they were given only to traders 
who personally conducted the ex- 
peditions, afterwards they came 
to be sold to the middlemen, who 
retailed them at an enhanced price. 
But the result was that all the 
manhood and spirit of the colony 
either hired themselves to the 
capitalists or went adventuring on 
their own account. Agriculture 
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and lumbering were almost brought 
to a standstill. It was even a 
more serious consideration that 
the settlements around the cities 
were left exposed to the attacks 
of the Indians. The Government 
was driven to severe measures, yet 
arbitrary legislation only made 
matters worse. Moreover, other 
causes were simultaneously at work. 
The Catholic Ohurch has generally 
been supposed to encourage gaiety 
and innocent dissipation. But it 
is a curious fact that at that time 
the rule of the priests in Quebec 
and Montreal was almost as austere 
as that of the Puritans in Boston 
and Philadelphia. Chiefly, and 
not without very good reason, the 
Church set its face against the 
drinking habits, which were uni- 
versal among men suffering habitu- 
ally from cold and _ hardships. 
Licence was only tolerated, and in- 
voluntarily tolerated, in Montreal 
at the great annual fur fair, when 
all the townsfelk with their 
savage guests had been in the habit 
of getting drunk from time imme- 
morial, But neither the trappers 
when they came home to squander 
their gains in holiday-making, nor 
the loafers of the cities to whom 
they willingly stood treat, could 
suffer these intolerable restrictions, 
Consequently, and in spite of edicts 
and penalties, there was a general 
stampede of the male population 
to the woods. It was then, as 
we are inclined to believe, that for 
the first time the French trappers, 
hunters, and canoe-men got the 
name of cowrewrs de bois, which 
they retained ever after when in 
the service of the companies. In 
fact, the woods and the back-waters 

gan to swarm with bands of 
lawless vagabonds who were liter- 
ally bushrangers, and who dare not 
show their faces in the settlements 
under pain of arrest and punish- 
ment. Outlawed and desperate, 
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they infested the precincts of the 
frontier posts, uniting the worst 
vices of civilisation to the savagery 
of their Indian allies. So it was 
that French Canada had been 
rather embarrassed than helped by 
her best manhood when Montcalm 
succumbed to Wolfe, and England 
effected the conquest. Then began 
the embittered rivalry of two great 
fur companies, when free-fighting 
went on far beyond reach of 
the law, and crimes could be per- 
petrated with practical impunity. 
When the settlers of La France 
Nouvelle were developing their fur 
trade under official encouragement, 
the Hudson Bay Company had 
been established. Charles II. had 
granted a charter to his cousin 
Prince Rupert, giving away a vast 
territory which was not his to 
bestow. In 1670, when the Oom- 
pany was founded, Charles had no 
legal rights in America. By the 
treaty of St Germain-en-Laye in 
1632 the English had conceded to 
the French all their claims on New 
France. So late as 1697, by the 
treaty of Ryswick, the cession of 
these claims was confirmed. It is 
true that ‘“‘spheres of influence” 
beyond the Atlantic were little re- 
spected in those days, for France 
herself had encroached on the 
rights of Spain, though solemnly 
sanctioned by papal bull. Virtu- 
ally, nevertheless, the Hudson ad- 
venturers were trespassers. Yet 
for a time the Government of the 
Canadas did not move in the 
matter. With limitless territories 
of their own to exploiter, with a 
European population of scarcely 
60,000 souls, it could hardly have 
seemed worth while. The cold of 
the Canadian winter is intense, but 
it is little to that on the inhospitable 
shores of Hudson Bay, enveloped in 
fogs and darkness for three-fourths 
of the year. The very name was 
of sinister omen, for Hudson had 
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come to unknown grief in the gulf 
he had discovered. Wonderful 
were the courage and self-denial of 
the handful of hardy pioneers who 
first stockaded a fortalice on that 
forbidding coast, where they had 
to fetch the timber by ships from 
afar and bore into the frozen ground 
with gigantic gimlets. The illimit- 
able wastes around, still known as 
the Barren Grounds, were intensely 
depressing. The silence was sel- 
dom broken, save by the screams 
of the seafowl flying landward be- 
foreastorm. The musk-ox—more 
of a sheep by the way—was the 
only animal of any size that made 
its home there. The wolf, the 
moose, or the reindeer would some- 
times stray thither in the short 
summer, but they were always 
prompt to quit with the first 
sprinkling of the snows, The set- 
tlers had cut themselves loose from 
society and civilisation. Still the 
communications with the depots at 
Fort York, Fort Albany, and Fort 
Moose are only kept up by a single 
annual vessel, and if the arrival is 
unduly delayed, the lonely garrisons 
in fear of starvation are in a fever 
of anxiety. Even as fur-preserves 
those heaven - forsaken territories 
could not compare with the wealth 
of the vast sub-Arctic forests lying 
farther to the south, which stretch 
northward from the Saskatchewan, 
down the valleys of the Mackenzie 
and Fraser rivers, with their 
swamps and muskegs, where all 
fur-bearing animals, from the 
beavers and grey foxes down to 
the musk-rats, had from time im- 
memorial multiplied in security. 
Yet from these small beginnings 
the Company expanded till it had 
annexed a territory as large as 
Europe. That is, of course, but 


an approximate guess, for those 
wastes will never be surveyed. 
But when compelled to transfer 
its domains to the Canadian Dom- 
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inion, it owned everything from 
the Arctic circle to the Red River, 
including Labrador, Prince Ru- 
pert’s Land, what are known now 
as the North-West Territories, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver's 
Island. The expansion and the 
display of British spirit were in 
some respects more marvellous in 
their way than that by which 
another great commercial com- 
pany gave England the empire 
of India. Olive and those who 
followed in his footsteps, stiffen- 
ing their native levies with mere 
handfuls of disciplined troops, 
scattered countless hosts of war- 
like Orientals. The fur-hunters 
had to contend with the forces of 
nature, with immense distances, 
with utter desolation, and the 
cruel severity of the climate. Yet 
the wilderness was not absolutely 
unpeopled — when the Oompany 
sold their territory the other day 
they were believed to have 100,000 
native subjects in that vast ex- 
panse—and the natives were nat- 
urally inclined to resent their inva- 
sion. As they advanced their unde- 
fined frontiers, they had to intrench 
their positions. The Hudson Bay 
post was not only an outlying 
trading station, but the symbol of 
the strong Company’s continuity. 
It was backed up by an unknown 
and myaterious power ; and it was 
by prestige that the two or three 
whites, with some half-dozen of 
half-breeds by way of bodyguard, 
held their own among the scattered 
tribes. To begin with, two of 
these posts were established on 
the shores of James and Hudson 
Bays. These were to be the per- 
manent bases of operations. In 
1869 there were upwards of 150, 
occupied and garrisoned by fifty 
chief factors and chief traders, 
150 clerks, and 1300 inferior 
servants. The posts were more 
or less formidable according to the 
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importance of the district trade 
and the value of the contents, but 
all were of much the same char- 
acter. The foreign luxuries—the 
powder and spirits—stored in the 
magazines were inestimable trea- 
sures in the eyes of the Indians, 
who were freely admitted under 
certain conditions. These posts 
were safe against surprise, and 
could stand a prolonged siege 
against enemies only armed with 
bow and tomahawk. A _par- 
allelogram was surrounded by 
stockades of tree-stems about 
thirty feet in height. There were 
bastions pierced for guns at the 
corners, like the turrets of the old 
Scottish embattled castle. Gal- 
leries loopholed for musketry ran 
all around the fortification. The 
only entrance was by a gateway 
strongly secured, raked and com- 
manded by light pieces of ordnance. 
Within were the magazines, the 
residences of the men, and some- 
times a piece of garden-ground 
where hardy vegetables were raised. 
The victualling was necessarily 
precarious at best, and sometimes 
the inmates were reduced to dire 
extremity. In the far north, where 
game was scarce, it was always 
an ascetic life, and when not 
actually constrained to fast, the 
garrison had often to fall back 
upon a fish diet. Farther to the 
south the living was luxurious 
enough in a fair hunting season, 
and the lonely men revelled in 
rough plenty. The rude tables 
of rough-hewn planks groaned 
under a superabundance of good 
cheer — buffalo humps, ribs, and 
marrow-bones, saddles of the 
moose, and haunches of venison. 
The less choice portions of the 
meat were sun-dried and stored 
up against the winter. But there 
were seasons when the roving 
herds of buffalo stopped short and 
turned back in the periodical 
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migration, when moose and deer 
were scarce and shy, or when the 
savages spoiled the white man’s 
chase. These men of enormous 
appetites and incredible powers 
of digestion took up hole after 
hole in their belts, till they were 
wasted to walking skeletons, and 
had barely strength to shoulder 
their guns. As for what we call 
the essentials of civilisation, they 
loved them passionately, but 
learned often to dispense with 
them. Coffee, sugar, and salt 
came once a-year with the letters 
and papers from the annual ship, 
and there was no reckoning with 
possible accidents to the canoes or 
the dog-sledges. For tobacco, 
which was even more indispen- 
sable, they found an unsatisfactory 
substitute in birch-bark or the 
insipid leaves of a shrub, which 
tantalised them by provoking 
painful comparisons, 

Latterly all the employés were 
caught young: only lads born in 
the solitudes of the Highlands 
could habituate themselves to the 
life of loneliness; only constitu- 
tions of iron, hardened under hered- 
itary conditions, could endure so 
tremendous a strain. It was es- 
sential that the brain-power of 
the factors should be unimpaired, 
and that their energies should rise 
superior to the depressing sur- 
roundings,—in fact, that the man 
must be all there when a sudden 
call was made on his mental re- 
sources. It may be assumed that 
the first adventurers consisted 
chiefly of Englishmen, although 
the Scottish invasion of England 
had set in with the accession of 
King James. But it is certain 
that afterwards, both with the 
Hudson Bay Company and its 
great Canadian rival, the names 
of factors, traders, and prominent 
partisans, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, were Scottish. The story of 
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trade and discovery in the North- 
West reads like a muster-roll of 
the clans, and mainly of the 
northern clans of the second order. 
There are MacTavishes, Mac- 
Gillivrays, M‘Kays, M*‘Lellans, 
M‘Dougalls, with Frasers and 
Stuarts and the French Frobishers. 
A Mackenzie, a Fraser, and a 
Thompson gave their names to as 
many mighty rivers. That came 
in the natural course of things. 
The Company found its best re- 
cruiting-grounds in the Highlands, 
and enlisted the martial spirit of 
the mountaineers for a country 
where local feuds were forgotten. 
It was different altogether when 
civil war broke out between the 
companies, and then the clansmen 
fought like fighting-cocks. But 
for the youth from Assynt or 
Applecross solitude had few ter- 
rors, as hardships had always been 
familiar. He had been born in 
some isolated glen and cradled in 
the mountain mists. He changed 
the soil but scarcely the climate, 
and as for the new circumstances, 
they opened a career to his ambi- 
tion. He looked forward to pro- 
motion and increasing pay : in the 
North-west Oompany he drew 
profits on the co-operative system, 
and so he cast in his lot for life 
with the land of his adoption. 
He had little inducement to ask 
leave of absence for home, and 
such a requesp would probably 
have been answered by summary 
dismissal, Naturally a young man 
will turn to thoughts of love, but 
in that country there were few 
' maidens of his own blood. And 
if he desired to be well considered 
by his superiors, he could do no 
better than get hand-fasted with a 
native. The Oompany, though 


chiefly Scottish by race and Presby- 
terian by religion, winked at these 
illicit connections, for settlements 
removed several thousand miles 
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from headquarters were not what 
Mr Squeers would have called the 
shops for morals. But the mana- 
gers encouraged mixed marriageson 
commercial and political grounds, 
for they deemed that an agent 
could do better business as a 
family connection of some Dogrib 
or Loucheaux chief. 

The territory was autocratically 
administered, and the subordi- 
nates, within well - understood 
limits, had almost absolute dis- 
cretion, Removed beyond the 
reach of the law, they were a law 
unto themselves, The agents were 
not partners, asin the North-West 
Company ; but they were assured 
of advancement and a competency 
if enterprising and resourceful. 
And it is admitted that their 
government, though arbitrary, was 
admirable, so far as the Indians 
were concerned, It contrasted 
very favourably with that to the 
south of the international line, 
where parties were organised and 
sent out on the war-path, with 
premiums offered for the Indian 
scalps, irrespective of sex or age. 
In the north the innocent were 
never made to suffer for the guilty, 
but any criminal was relentlessly 
sought out and hunted down. Oon- 
sequently outrages came to be 
almost unknown, and latterly the 
posts might almost have been left 
unstockaded. But being commer- 
cial, the Company’s policy was 
based on commercial selfishness. 
No intrusion was permitted on 
their boundless preserves. Only 
a portion had been guaranteed by 
charter or trading licences, but 
the monopoly was everywhere 
secured by distances and desola- 
tion. To the west of the great 
lakes, down the Mississippi and up 
the Missouri, the solitary voyageur 
or cowreur de bois might live by 
his gun and by barter, if he chose to 
risk having his hair raised by the 
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savages with whom he traded. In 
the barren north he could only 
make sure of supplies at the posts 
of the Company, where the gate 
would most probably be closed 
against him. Even now that the 
charter has been resigned, exclu- 
sion is as stringent as ever, for the 
same conditions exist. 

For more than a century the 
Hudson Bay Company flourished 
and expanded in comparative 
peace, although their forts at 
Albany and Moose were occasion- 
ally threatened by parties of 
Canadian hunters from Montreal. 
The transfer of Oanada to the 
British in 1762 might have seemed 
likely to secure them from all 
further trouble, In reality it raised 
up their most formidable rival. 
For a few years the Canadian fur 
trade was utterly demoralised. It 
was transferred to British subjects 
who knew nothing of the ropes, 
and it degenerated into a ruinous 
competition. The sale of spirits 
to the Indians had been forbidden 
by the French; now they were 
debauched by adulterated fire- 
water, and swindled into shameful 
bargains when intoxicated. Mur- 
ders and outrages were of constant 
occurrence, and bloodshed was 
speedily avenged by bloodshed. 
Then some of the principal Mon- 
treal merchants combined, and the 
English, or rather the Scots, entered 
into partnership with old French 
colonists to save the trade from 
destruction. The result was the 
formation of the North-West 
Company, in which the names 
of the leading partners were 
MacGillivray, MacTavish,and Fro- 
bisher. For long it exercised un- 
disputed authority over the woods 
and waters to the west of the 
Canadas. Thanks chiefly to the 
French element, it soon rallied to 
Its flag the scattered hordes of 
coureurs de bois who had been 
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trapping for their own hands since 
the conquest. These men became 
devoted to their new masters, and 
served their interests with the 
same unreasoning and unswerving 
fidelity as the clansmen of a High- 
land chieftain or the spearmen of 
a Border chief. But for half a 
generation they had been used to 
bushranging, nor was it easy to 
break them in to the loosest dis- 
cipline. Moreover, the tribes in the 
districts where they trapped were 
numerous and warlike. So the 
Company established a chain of 
forts through the lake district, 
otherwise armed and defended from 
those of the Hudson Bayers. Here 
it was no case of a few sturdy 
Scots trafficking with a handful 
of pacific barbarians. The head- 
quarters of the Oompany were 
established at Fort William on 
Lake Superior, and it was a really 
formidable sylvan fortress, with 
regular works and a heavy arma- 
ment. There every year was held 
a solemn meeting, when the wealthy 
lords of the flourishing corporation 
made a demonstration to terrorise 
their savage allies and dependents. 
Washington Irving has described 
it graphically. The pomp and 
luxury of the city met the feudal- 
ism of the wilds. Wealthy partners 
from Montreal ascended the rivers 
in state barges, freighted with 
wines and delicacies, and carrying. 
cooks and confectioners. Descend- 
ing the rivers from remote stations 
came weather-beaten Highlanders 
dressed in deerskins, with mocca- 
sins that were masterpieces of 
bead-work. These hardy veterans 
had mustered their Celtic tails, 
and came in equal but more bar- 
baric state with their pipers. They 
met for business, like shareholders 
in the Oannon Street Hotel, but 
the chief business seems to have 
been revelry. In a lofty baronial 


-hall, with rough wooden walls and 
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rafters, the ponderous tables were 
laden with sylvan and civic dain- 
ties, and with wines mingling with 
Scottish whiskey and old Jamaica : 
they kept it up till most of them 
slipped down. Irving, who assisted 
at some of those carouses, speaks 
of the old Scottish songs, chanted 
in voices cracked and sharpened 
by the northern blasts. Outside 
the merriment was at least as 
boisterous, where bushrangers and 
boatmen, Indians and half-breeds, 
were regaling without stint, though 
upon coarser fare. 

It was inevitable that the com- 
peting companies should clash 
sooner or later. They were di- 
vided by blood and religion as 
well as by trade jealousy. The 
employés of the Northern com- 
pany were Scottish almost to a 
man ; those of the Southern asso- 
ciation were chiefly French Oana- 
dians or half-breeds, and supersti- 
tiously Catholic. When they did 
come together at last, they were 
always ready to fight, employing 
all the arts of Indian warfare. 
That most of the partners of the 
North-West were also Scottish did 
not tend to ameliorate matters, 
as they showed when Lord Selkirk’s 
unfortunate Highland settlers on 
the Saskatchewan were ground to 
pieces between the upper and the 
nether millstone. It was on the 
Saskatchewan that the companies 
first came to blows. The case was 
something like our present troubles 
with pushing foreign neighbours 
in Africa. The North - Westers 
were in actual possession of the 
Saskatchewan valley, and claimed, 
besides, the legitimate succession 
to the old French explorers. The 
Hudson Bay Company held to a 
sort of hyperborean Munroe doc- 
trine, which gave them all the 
unsettled territory they could 
grasp. If forgotten graves could 
give up their secrets, they could 
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tell many a tale of violence or 
treachery between Fort Garry and 
Jasper House, on the eastern slopes 
of the Rockies. Naturally neither 
Company cared to keep records 
of that ignominious and discredit- 
able warfare, when ambushes, 
surprises, and slaughter swelled 
the balances and paid the divi- 
dends, Forts were fired and fur- 
stores destroyed or emptied. But 
we can surmise something of it 
from the historical accounts of 
the unprovoked assaults of the 
North- Westers on the Selkirk 
colonists. Then men were mas- 
sacred, and women were never 
spared, by ruffians, subsidised, com- 
mended, and rewarded by mer- 
chants of position and unques- 
tioned “respectability.” The settle- 
ment was broken up for a time, 
solely to preserve the fur monopoly, 
and its founder died at Pau of a 
broken heart. 

In the beginning of the century, 
except for the Russians in Alaska, 
the American fur trade was still 
a British monopoly, The North- 
West Oompany, in possession of 
all the borderland, had been push- 
ing their enterprise far into terri- 
tory belonging to the United States. 
Only nominally belonging, for be- 
yond the Mississippi the States 
had done nothing to explore their 
dominions or assert their rights. 
When commercial treaties had 
been signed with Oanada, the 
Americans turned their attention 
seriously to furs. The Mackinaw 
Company was formed, and it did 
a brisk import business. But it 
was the German emigrant, Jacob 
Astor, who had the idea of making 
himself a millionaire, and of de- 
veloping to the profit of his adopted 
country the vast internal trapping- 
grounds of the unknown west. 
He had started as a shopkeeper 
in a small way of business; 4 
chance meeting on a sea- voyage 
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with a retail furrier suggested 
a venture in Canadian peltries, 
which paid him well; and then 
he began to cherish dreams of his 
destiny as a prince of commerce. 
The profits of his fur trading were 
invested in building lots in New 
York, and so he gradually built 
up a gigantic fortune. But Astor, 
though a keen man of business, 
had nothing of the pettiness of 
the trader. He was a patriot and 
ambitious ; his audacious schemes 
were matured with cool calcula- 
tion; and, like Louis Napoleon, 
he knew how to wait, for he had 
more than his share of disappoint- 
ments and reverses. 

Before 1804 the Californian 
coast was separated from Man- 
hattan and Boston by something 
like a six months’ voyage round 
the Horn, supposing the weather 
to be favourable. The land route 
over country marked ‘‘unexplored” 
had never been attempted, and was 
Trap- 


considered impracticable. 
pers and hunters had penetrated 
within sight of the Rockies, visible 
for many hundred miles in that 
transparent atmosphere, and had 
brought back evil reports of the 


stupendous barrier. Imagination 
peopled it, like the mythical 
Mountains of the Moon, with 
fabulous horrors. If the horrors 
were fabulous, the perils were real 
enough, as Lewis and Olarke 
found in 1804, when, ascending 
the Missouri to its mountain 
sources, they forced the passes and 
descended on the Oalifornian Gulf. 
But now that the way had been 
pioneered, and the vague terrors 
of the Unknown dissipated, future 
communications became possible, 
and only a question of time. Astor 
was the first to realise that, and it 
induced him to enlarge a daring 
enterprise he was meditating. He 
had meant to organise a fur trade 
on the Pacific, establishing regular 
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connections with the lucrative mar- 
kets in Oanton. Oaptain Cook, 
among his many discoveries, may 
be said to have discovered the sea- 
otter. It is only to be found on 
the shores of the Northern Pacific, 
and its fur is the most valuable of 
all, not excepting the silver fox. 
The Californian gold deposits were 
as yet unsuspected, and the wealth 
of the sea furs had only been pre- 
cariously exploité by the Russians 
and by some enterprising mariners 
from New England. Astor founded 
@ company, with a capital of a 
million dollars—said to have been 
mainly provided by himself—and 
he obtained a charter from the 
State of New York. He was to 
establish his Pacific headquarters 
in some safe anchorage. An an- 
nual ship was to bring supplies 
from New York, and transport the 
furs to Oanton. The freight was 
to be collected by a flotilla of ten- 
ders, touching everywhere along 
the coast and landing agents to 
traffic with the Indians. A great 
company would have the advantage 
of its petty rivals, and he proposed 
to get rid of Russian competition 
by offering what was virtually a 
sleeping partnership. He under- 
took to supply their Alaskan posts, 
for the difficulty of victualling was 
their great drawback ; they, on the 
other hand, were to carry his furs 
direct to the northern Chinese’ 
ports, where they were chiefly in 
demand. Thushe would be spared 
the cost of land-carriage from Can- 
ton, which was the sole distribut- 
ing centre for other European 
traders. His plans promised to 
work out satisfactorily ; he had 
almost come to an understanding 
with the Russians ; he had already 
floated the Mackinaw Company, 
and was making overtures to the 
great corporation of the ‘“ North- 
West,” when these, after long 
hesitation, were rejected. The 
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North-West Company had already 
been throwing out feelers towards 
the Columbia river, and now they 
decided on attempting to anticipate 
Astor and secure the Pacific trade 
for themselves. Probably it was 
that unexpected refusal which pro- 
voked him into extending his 
schemes. He would no longer be 
content with trading along the 
coast, and picking up what furs 
were consigned at the mouths of 
the rivers. He would embrace in 
his operations the unknown ex- 
panse which had been penetrated 
at the centre by Lewis and Clarke ; 
his posts should extend from the 
Oregon estuary to St Louis, and 
be scattered about the upper 
waters of the Columbia on the one 
side, along the Missouri and its 
innumerable tributaries on the 
other. And to a great extent he 
realised his dream, although ob- 
stacles unforeseen delayed its ful- 
filment. The opposition of the 
North-West Company he must 
have anticipated. When they re- 
jected his overtures it was a 
declaration of hostilities, and he 
knew what such warfare meant 
among fur-hunters. But he was 
not prepared for the quarrel be- 
tween America and Great Britain, 
which broke out at a most unlucky 
moment for him, nor could he 
reasonably have counted on the 
exceptional catastrophes which 
must have daunted a less deter- 
mined man, and drained less ample 
resources. 

He had the spirit of enterprise 
in excess; he had provided the 
capital, but he had to hunt up 
agents with practical knowledge. 
There the hostile Association came 
to his aid. The North-West 
Company was a close corporation, 
and necessarily a limited one. 
Some of the best men they had 
trained were disappointed and 
resentful. These officials had 
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either thrown up their engage- 
ments or been dismissed. Several 
of them had come to the Ameri- 
can States in quest of occupation. 
Impecunious or in debt, and shut 
out from the Canadian monopoly, 
Astor found it easy to come to 
terms with them—the rather, that 
he behaved with great generosity. 
They signed on as partners in his 
new undertaking, but they contrib- 
uted little but their experience. 

Had there been confidence and 
cordiality between the promoter 
and his partners, his enterprise 
would still have seemed specula- 
tive almost to folly. His scheme, 
as we have said, was twofold. 
He looked forward to opening up 
America west of the Missouri to 
his trade; but at first his settle- 
ments on the Pacific were to rest 
on a sea-basis. The region where 
he intended to establish his head- 
quarters was still in dispute be- 
tween England and the States. 
When at length his plans were 
matured, war appeared inevitable. 
He was bound to come to an 
understanding with his Russian 
rivals, who ruled in Alaska with a 
military despotism. The supplies 
of his settlement and the articles 
which were the currency of his 
commerce depended on the safety 
of the single ship, which had to 
weather the storms and icebergs of 
the Horn and run the gauntlet 
of the perils of the coast from the 
Straits of Magellan to the sand- 
bars of the Columbia. Failure to 
arrive after prolonged suspense 
might lead to disorders, desertion, 
or mutiny. 

But assuming that all went well, 
and the season’s trading was pros- 
perous, the whole profits of each 
year must be staked on a single 
hazard. We have always thought 
that Monte Christo was unduly 
venturesome when he stowed away 
all the treasures of his grotto in a 
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tiny bark and steered out upon a 
sea infested by pirates; but the 
shrewd Astor proposed to do much 
the same year after year. The 
priceless furs can be packed in 
small bulk ; and the ship that was 
to stand across once a-year from 
the Columbia to Canton would be 
almost as well worth plundering 
as a gold-laden galleon homeward 
bound from Carthagena. Yet the 
vessel carrying the fortunes of the 
Company only incurred extraor- 
dinary sea-risks, and might have 
been insured at proportionate 
rates. As for the adventurers 
who took the untrodden overland 
route, we doubt whether a first- 
class insurance company would 
have granted them life policies 
upon any terms. 

The enterprise was floated in 
September 1810 with the sailing 
of the Tonquin from New York. 
The Tonquin is described as a fine 
ship, yet she was only of 290 tons 
burden: she mounted ten tiny 
guns, and was manned by twenty 
men. Laden almost down to the 


gunwale, she carried all the ele-. 


ments of trouble. There were 
swaggering Canadians, soon pros- 
trated by sea-sickness, and re- 
garded with supreme contempt by 
the seamen. When the voyageurs 
got their sea-legs, squabbles were 
incessant. There were American 
artisans who sided with the sailors. 
The American captain detested 
the Scottish partners, and the 
troubles came to a head when he 
threatened to put his employers 
in irons. In short, a comedy of 
cross-purposes had nearly turned 
to a bloody tragedy when the 
Tonquin cast anchor off the shores 
of the Columbia. The land of 
promise gave no hospitable wel- 
come. There was a rush of con- 
flicting currents, like the roosts of 
the Shetlands, and the breakers 
were raging furiously on the bar. 
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Nevertheless the passage must be 
attempted, and two boats were 
sent in to take soundings. One 
was never heard of again; the 
other was swamped, and most of 
the crew perished. But at last a 
landing was effected, after more 
than the usual quarrelling, and a 
site was selected for the fort. It 
was stockaded, armed, and slen- 
derly garrisoned, and the natives, 
though pilferers, were not un- 
friendly. The future of the little 
settlement was to be a checkered 
one, and the fort was more than 
once to change proprietors; but 
the fate of the Tonquin was soon 
decided. Soon after she sailed 
for the north sinister rumours 
alarmed Astoria, to be confirmed 
on the return of a native inter- 
preter, the sole survivor of a 
lamentable catastrophe. The Ton- 
quin had come to grief in a 
harbour of Vancouver's Island. 
Though the natives in these seas 
were notoriously treacherous, they 
had been permitted to board the 
vessel in considerable numbers. 
More foolishly still, though their 
bearing was insolent, the knives 
which were in special demand 
were freely bartered for furs. 
Too late the captain took alarm, 
and ordered the ship to be cleared. 
He was answered by a war-whoop, 
followed by a massacre. The sea- 
men though surprised fought des- 
parately, and four escaped to 
barricade themselves in the deck- 
cabin. They opened a musketry 
fire that cleared the decks, and — 
then, manning the deck-swivels, 
they scattered the canoe fleet. 
Had they stuck to their ship they 
might have saved themselves, but, 
seeking to escape, were overtaken 
in the darkness and put to death 
with horrible tortures. One man, 
mortally wounded, had remained 
on board: he had foretold the 
fate of those who abandoned 
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him, assuring them at the same 
time that they should be amply 
avenged. With daybreak the 
savages were seen again putting 
off from the shore. Then Lewis 
managed to drag himself to the 
bulwarks, and with friendly sig- 
nals invited them on_ board, 
Greedy for pillage, they accepted, 
and once more the decks were 
crowded. Then the train that 
had been laid to the powder- 
magazine was fired, and the air 
was filled with shattered timber 
and corpses. The calculated ven- 
geance was complete, but it did 
not facilitate Astor’s trading oper- 
ations. 

The garrison at Astoria de- 
tached parties up the river to 
establish connections with the In- 
dian tribes. These parties were 
so many forlorn-hopes, who cour- 
ageously faced the dangers they 
vaguely realised. A single ex- 
ample may give an idea of the 
hardihood of the ventures, One of 
the partners with eight followers 
had established himself in the far 
interior, In the autumn a canoe 
arrived at Astoria, bringing back 
four of the adventurers. The 
news were good; the trade was 
promising, but food was scarce and 
hard to come by. With famine 
staring him in the face, the leader 
calculated that five men might 
struggle through where nine must 
starve. So rather than abandon 
the enterprise he decided with 
only four companions to brave the 
rigours of the winter, and risk the 
probabilities of massacre. 

That post was 700 miles from 
the fort. Remote enough, the dis- 
stance was relatively nothing to 
that which had to be traversed by 
the land expedition through re- 
gions for the most part unex- 
plored. We can only rapidly trace 
its fortunes. The chosen leader 
was a certain Mr Hunt, who seems 
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to have shown on a small scale the 
qualities of a great captain. It 
was not the least of his difficulties 
that he had to deal with undis- 
ciplined men, who had betaken 
themselves to the wilderness in 
sheer recklessness, and whose fiery 
independence resented control. 
The recruiting- ground and the 
point of departure was Montreal. 
Reckless as they were, the voy- 
ageurs and free trappers were slow 
to enlist for an enterprise which 
was hazardous beyond their exper- 
ience. The older companies did 
all in their power to discourage 
them. By incredible exertions, 
by flattering their vanity and dis- 
charging their debts, Hunt at last 
got the necessary number together, 
and a motley and turbulent crew 
they were. He stiffened them 
afterwards by some good men he 
picked up, returning from solitary 
trapping expeditions on the moun- 
tains. From Montreal they made 
their way by water to St Louis on 
the Mississippi, then the capital of 
western pioneering and the real 
basis of operations. Thence, what 
with hard drinking and excitement, 
the adventurers started in exub- 
erant spirits. So they began the 
ascent of the Missouri, which runs 
a course of 3000 miles from its 
sources in the mountain water- 
shed. As the stream was strong, 
the progress was slow, and the 
boatmen, toiling with oars and 
poles, were in constant peril of 
shipwreck from shoals, snags, and 
drifting timber. Often the navig- 
able channel swept round beneath 
overhanging bluffs, where they 
were at the mercy of wandering 
bands of savages, armed with guns 
as well as bows and arrows. More 
than once they were in imminent 
danger, and only escaped by nego- 
tiation and paying the river dues. 
For even when they were en- 
tertained in villages nominally 
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friendly, the chiefs laid the trad- 
ers under contribution, like the 
old robber barons of the Rhine. 
Moreover, it became a race with 
other whites for the hunting- 
grounds of the Pacific slopes. An 
agent of the Missouri Fur Company 
had followed close on their heels, 
and although amicable relations 
were ostensibly kept up, he missed 
no opportunity of intriging against 
them, 

When compelled to winter in a 
village of the Aricaras, they had 
done little more than make a fair 
start. Hitherto though the boat- 
ing had been toilsome, the travel- 
ling had been relatively safe, and 
they had needed neither guides 
nor interpreters, Now they were 
to exchange their boats for horses, 
and strike into the unknown. It 
was like venturing without com- 
pass or rudder on an ocean swarm- 
ing with pirates. Immediately 
before them lay the country of the 
warlike Sioux ; beyond these were 
the Crows and the Blackfeet, who 


lurked in the gorges and ravines 
of the Black Hills and the Rocky 


Mountains, All these savages 
were equally eager for scalps and 
plunder ; all fiercely resented the 
intrusion of the whites on their 
hunting- grounds, The obstacles 
interposed by nature were to the 
full as formidable. First came 
the great American desert, stretch- 
ing from the Missouri to the foot 
of the Rockies. Even in the 
spring the streams begin to shrink 
or dry up, and as the herbage 
withers the game shifts its quarters. 
Fuel there is none in that treeless 
waste; and any cooking, when 
there was anything to cook, de- 
pended on the chance of finding 
buffalo-dung. Beyond the desert 
and the outlying range of the 
Black Hills was the barrier of the 
Rockies. By dint of indomitable 
perseverance and resolution that 
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barrier was at last surmounted. 
After quelling mutiny and coun- 
terplotting treachery by a judici- 
ous mixture of tact and determin- 
ation, Hunt struck a stream flow- 
ing towards the Pacific, and looked 
down upon a chaos of bleak deso- 
lation. A dreary outlook it was ; 
nevertheless their exhilaration was 
great, and they had little fore- 
boding of the troubles in store 
for them. It was now the end of 
September ; they had been travel- 
ling for fourteen months, and 
another winter was approaching. 

Time was precious, and yet haste 
was impossible. Their horses were 
wellnigh worn out with hard work 
and low feeding, and when they 
reached a river that seemed fairly 
navigable they were inclined again 
to betake themselves to canoes. 
So it was decided, and it was an 
unhappy mistake, Invaluable time 
was lost in getting the timber and 
building. Then they neglected 
the warnings of friendly Indians, 
and launched their frail craft upon 
the Mad river, which well de- 
served the name. It brawled 
between precipitous banks, plung- 
ing down here and there in im- 
practicable cataracts. The canoes 
had to be abandoned, and the 
party, reverting to land travel, 
regretted the horses left behind. 
Fortunately, perhaps, the numbers 
had been considerably reduced. 
It was characteristic of the hard 
conditions of the fur trade that 
when the adventurers, as they 
hoped, were within reach of their 
goal, the arrival of some of them 
should be indefinitely delayed. 
Sundry couples were detached 
with traps and guns to hunt in 
the hill tributaries of the Colum- 
bia in valleys hitherto untrodden 
by Europeans. If they saved 
their lives and the trapping was 
successful, they were to find their 
way as they could to the fort of 
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Astoria. What the difficulties 
were may be surmised from the 
experiences of their comrades, 
under capable leaders and com- 
paratively well equipped. The 
main party started again with 
provisions for only five days. 
They must have been at least 
1200 miles from their destination, 
and autumn was drawing on to- 
wards winter. They cachéd their 
goods to lighten the loads, keep- 
ing only a little for occasional 
barter. But for two hundred 
miles they did not meet a living 
soul. They separated in search 
of bare sustenance, only to come 
together again when both parties 
were reduced to extremity of 
emaciation. When they did 
happen upon scattered bands of 
Indians, they found them in little 
better case than themselves. All 
were half-starving ; they had buried 
their dried salmon, and their first 
proceeding was to drive away the 
horses which they could not be 
tempted to part with At a 
critical moment the expedition 
was only saved by taking a camp 
by surprise and forcibly seizing 
half-a-dozen of horses. Some days 
they supported nature on diluted 
portable soup; other days they 
went altogether without food ; 
now and again they had such a 
stroke of luck as to trap a beaver, 
which they stewed down with hips 
and blackberries. It shows won- 
derful vitality and powers of en- 
durance that they were still strug- 
gling forward when the snowstorms 
set in with December. At length 
they struck the Oolumbia river, 
where Indian settlements were 
more frequent. Even then their 
sufferings were not at an end, as 
they had fondly fancied. For 
days as they followed its sinuous 
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course, as it flows between pre- 
cipitous banks, they were on the 
point of perishing of thirst within 
sound and sight of the water. 
Finally they succeeded in hiring 
a couple of canoes, and paddled 
down-stream to the mouth of the 
river, where they were welcomed 
as men who had been given over 
for dead. The journey from the 
St Lawrence to the Pacific had 
lasted for nearly two years. 

A few sentences must bring the 
story of the companies to a close. 
The North-Westers reached the 
Columbia soon after Hunt’s ex- 
pedition, and they had suffered 
similarly, though somewhat less, 
thanks to greater experience and 
better organisation. The war be- 
tween Britain and America had 
broken out. To anticipate capture 
by a British squadron, the partner 
in command at Astoria sold stores 
and furs to the North-West Com- 
pany for less than a third of their 
value. To the disappointment of 
our officers, who had been hoping 
for prize-money, they found noth- 
ing but the dismantled fortalice to 
take over, when it changed its 
name from Fort Astor to Fort 
George. In Oolumbia and Oregon 
the North-West Company reaped 
what they could of the harvest for 
which Astor and his agents had 
been sowing the seed, till by the 
treaty of Ghent in 1818 Fort 
George again became American, 
and was once more known as Fort 
Astor. Then most of the Cana- 
dian traders returned to the Sas- 
katchewan and the Lakes, and 
three years later, on the death of 
Lord Selkirk, the rival northern 
companies buried the war-hatchet. 
They amalgamated in 1821, when 
the North-West merged its name 
in that of the older association. 
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Scort, like so many other pilfer- 
ing artists, made no attempt— 
why indeed should he {to conceal 
his thievery. It was the reading 
of Monro’s ‘ Expedition with the 
Scots Regiment’ (the correct title 
is as long and cumbrous as the 
seventeenth - century pike before 
Gustavus Adolphus shortened it) 
which flashed on that brain of his, 
“through which since boyhood 
had galloped a regiment of horse,” 
the magnificent conception of 
Dugald Dalgetty. What, then, 
do we not owe to the original, for 
what would the ‘Legend of Mon- 
trose’ be without the doughty 
Dalgetty? Is it treason to assert 
roundly that it would be a com- 
monplace story, hardly interesting 
enough to find readers even in 
Scott’s generation, certainly not 
in our own? Farther, it is more 
than probable that in the inspira- 
tion which Scott drew from ‘The 
Expedition’ he had already been 
anticipated by Defoe. A com- 
parison of the bustling ‘Memoirs 
of a Cavalier’ with Monro’s narra- 
tive will strengthen the suspicion 
that most of Defoe’s happiest local 
colour in the German chapters was 
probably transferred, this time 
without acknowledgment, from 
Monro’s pages. A writer then, a 
personality, who could inspire one 
masterpiece— possibly two—may 
without apology merit a little 
attention on his own account. 

Major-General Robert Monro, as 
he afterwards came to be, was in 
the estimation of many of his con- 
temporaries as well as his own not 
the least distinguished of a distin- 
guished clan. We might almost 
dub them the fighting Monros, or 
Munros as they now prefer to 
spell it, were it not a title which 


every clan worthy of the name of 
clan could as justifiably claim. 
The tourist who pushes into Ross- 
shire from Inverness to Dingwall, 
and thence under the shadow of 
Ben Wyvis to Tain along the 
western littoral of the Cromarty 
Firth, will pass Fowlis Castle in 
serene ignorance probably that he 
is within a stone’s-throw of the 
home of the real Dugald Dalgetty, 
where his forebears lived—so tradi- 
tion says—“from time immemo- 
rial,” and which they have not left. 
“Pleasantly situated and finely 
planted,” as Bishop Pococke care- 
fully noted of the castle in 1760, 
adding of the Cromarty Firth, 
“which Horsley makes the 7'uesis 
estuarium of Ptolemy,” a touch of 
pedantry which would have gone 
straight to the heart of the author 
of ‘The Expedition.’ Fowlis 
Castle is the seat of the former 
barons of Fowlis and the home of 
the Monros of that ilk—a clan 
characterised by Buchanan as 
“Monroii et Fraserii, hominum 
fortissimorum in illis gentibus 
familicie”; of whom Doddridge, 
once distinguished as a divine and 
a maker of books now mostly for- 
gotten, singled out as a clan ‘the 
first in those parts who embraced ~ 
the Reformation and who have 

ever been zealous members of it.” 
Pugnacity and religious zeal — 
“Dread God” is the Monro motto 
—as hereditary characteristics ! 
are we not already on the track of 
Dalgetty? and of both the Monros 
numbered an embarrassing list of 
examples. The ninth baron was 
slain at Bannockburn; the tenth 
at Halidon Hill; the seventeenth 
at Pinkie; while the eighteenth 
varies the tale by being “the first 
Protestant.” In Robert Monro’s 
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day his cousin “the black baron” 
served ‘‘in Mackeyes regiment ” 
as “a voluntier,” “having engaged 
his revenewes for teene years to 
pay his creditors,” and “finally 
dyed of his wounds at Ulme, a true 
traveller and a right Christian,” 
“where also my brother was 
killed,” adds our author, “ by the 
insolency of some Dutch souldiers.” 
Later on another baron by his zeal 
‘and large and corpulent stature ” 
kept up the traditions of the 
family by earning the nickname 
of “the Presbyterian mortar- 
piece.” Still later the twenty- 
seventh baron, during a seven 
years’ campaign in Flanders, so 
impressed the Elector Palatine 
that “for his sake,” he said, ‘he 
should ever pay regard to a 
Scotchman for the future.” On 


returning to Scotland he became 
the lieutenant-colonel of the first 
Highland Regiment, the Forty- 
second Foot, as well as a member 
of Parliament “by his family 


interest.” Yet Doddridge con- 
siders his chief claim to fame 
to lie in his friendship with the 
ever-memorable Colonel Gardiner, 
whose life was such popular Sun- 
day reading with eighteenth- 
century households, though to 
us his preservation at Fontenoy, 
“which was enough to convince 
an eminent person of the truth of 
the doctrine of predestination,” is 
perhaps still more remarkable, 
considering that nine months later 
he was cut down at Falkirk, while 
his brother, Dr Monro, in the 
same year “was shot dead by a 
villain on the side of Locharkey in 
Lochaber.” 

Of the early life of Robert him- 
self not much is known. That 
he must have studied “ the human- 
ities” somewhere is abundantly 
evident from his book, probably 
at the Marischal College in Aber- 
deen, as Dugald never loses a 
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chance of telling us he did. A 
famous sentence in his narrative 
also leads to the conjecture that at 
an early age he entered the service 
of France, since he relates how, 
“for punishment,” he was once 
made “to stand at the Louver 
Gate of Paris from eleven before 
noone to eight of the clocke in 
the night centry, armed with 
corslet, headpiece, and bracelets, 
being iron to the teeth in a hot 
summer’s day till I was weary 
of my life, which ever made me 
more strict in punishing those 
under my command,” Finally, in 
1626 he carried ‘his gentle bluid 
together with a stalwart pair of 
arms conform” to the service of 
the King of Denmark, and thus 
definitely turned himself into one 
of “the Scots abroad,” with an 
outline of whose achievements Hill 
Burton easily filled a volume. 
This jump from the career of Quen- 
tin Durward to that of Dugald 
Dalgetty is not difficult to ex- 
plain. Apart from the rupture 
in the relations between Holyrood 
and the Louvre, Germany had in 
the seventeenth century become 
the cock-pit of Europe’s religious 
brawls, the possible Eldorado of 
the unemployed, a combination of 
attractions which proved always 
an irresistible inducement to ser- 
vice on “forraigne soyles.” The 
canny Scot, we may be sure, 
flowed like capital in the well- 
regulated world of orthodox pol- 
itical economy, whither there was 
the greatest opportunity for em- 
ployment at the highest rate. 
How else, indeed, can we account 
for the fact that the curious in 
such matters might pack many 
folios with the names, pedigrees, 
and deeds of those Scots who sped 
across the seas to trail pikes or 
command “plottons of musquet- 
teers” under Papist, Calvinist, or 
Lutheran captains? Did not their 
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bones bleach on every field from 
the rout at the White Hill to the 
savage unfinished siege of Prague, 
so reluctantly stopped by the Peace 
of Westphalia; and are not their 
works, and all that they did, 
written in the chronicles of ‘The 
Swedish Intelligencer,’ so beloved 
of Colonel Miles Standish, in ‘ Le 
Soldat Suedois,’ ‘Guildo Priorato,’ 
and countless broadsheets at pres- 
ent lumbering all the archives of 
Europe ? 

Such, indeed, was their fame that 
later a reaction arose, and Sir T. 
Urquhart—a precieux if ever there 
was one, but now, alas! forgotten 
too, though he described the Ad- 
mirable Crichton— dashed off in 
1652 one of his astonishing euphu- 
istic pamphlets, the "ExcvpPodAaov 
‘a defence of the honour of Scot- 
land,” with the purpose of ‘ imbu- 
ing his readers’ minds with a better 
opinion of Scottish spirits, though 
much eclipsed by their coclimatory 
wasps of a Presbyterian crew,’— 
an essay he proudly claims to have 
“completed in the space of four- 
teen working days from the first 
motion of the brain to the last 
motion of the press,” wherein you 
shall toil through a list of Scots 
who served in “the late warres,” 
filling eight closely printed pages, 
and making a glorious roll-call of 
names ringing as uncouth and un- 
intelligible to the unsympathetic 
Southron ear as to us poor West- 
erns is the catalogue of the ships 
in the ‘Iliad’ or the rehearsal of 
the hosts of Xerxes. Urquhart, 
indeed, can plausibly boast that 
the Scots won every battle; for 
whether Catholic or Protestant 
gained the day, it was always the 
Scottish contingent who carried off 
the honours. But let it suffice for 
our purpose that there is evidence 
of three generals, eight colonels, 
five lieutenant-colonels, eleven 
majors, and thirty captains of the 
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name of Monro alone having served 
in the Swedish forces. 

Robert, then, was no exception 
to his nation or his clan, and it is 
well perhaps that he alone of the 
Monros felt impelled to add to his 
laurels by writing a book. His 
motives for enlisting, though not 
those of the mere condottiere,— 
“the mercenary swordsmen,” 
whom Menteith so fiercely de- 
nounced,—are fairly obvious. He 
had by no means “swallowed with- 
out chewing” Sir James Turner’s 
“dangerous maxime, that so we 
serve our master honestlie, it is 
no matter what master we serve,” 
though how unprotesting the aver- 
age soldier’s digestion was Monro 
repeatedly illustrates by relating 
without comment that the com- 
monest way of filling the gaps in a 
regiment’s ranks after a battle was 
to draft in the best of the enemy 
who had been taken prisoners the 
day before! A penniless lad wi’ 
a lang pedigree most probably, 
Monro had no wish “to encroach 
as many do on their friends at 
home, leaping, as we say in Scot- 
land, at the halfe loafe”; and to 
this must be added still stronger 
reasons why he was so anxious “ to 
hazard his life” —viz., “especially 
for the liberty of the daughter of 
our most dread soveraigne the dis- 
tressed Queene of Bohemia, next 
for the liberty of our distressed — 
brethren in Christ, and thirdly for 
my better instruction in the pro- 
fession of armes.” This, by the 
way, is somewhat different from 
the naive account of his motives 
which Dalgetty gave with candid 
volubility to Menteith in the Pass 
of Leny. 

Monro’s 


‘Expedition,’ be it 
noted, is dedicated to “‘ His High- 
nesse the Prince Elector Palatine, 
. . . being descended from the 
valiant Bruce through your High- 
nesse’s royal mother, Elizabeth 
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Queene of Bohemia, Jewell of her 
sex, and the most resplendent in 
brightnesse of mind for a woman 
that the earth doth afford.” (The 
prince, we fear, proved as deaf to 
all the excellent moralisings drawn 
up for his especial comfort and in- 
struction as did Philip Stanhope 
to those of Lord Ohesterfield ; and 
could Monro have foreseen in 
1637 how unfilially he was going 
to treat his “royal mother,” he 
would surely have pruned his 
exuberant epithets.) The Pro- 
testant cause and Elizabeth of 
Bohemia! what could be more 
chivalrously romantic! Does not 
the writer thereby at once link 
himself to the classic band who, 
fired by the bright eyes and un- 
happy fate of a king’s daughter, 
exiled themselves to strike a blow 
for Protestantism, then in death- 
grips with Spaniards and Jesuits 
marshalled under the eagles of 
Cesarian Majesty at Vienna? 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, the first 
British Elizabeth, has been crude- 
ly called “the cause” of the 
Thirty Years’ War. But she 
certainly was not that. What, 
indeed, had a woman to do with 
bringing on a war the causes of 
which, in Carlyle’s phrase, were 
as deep as Hell? We might as 
well impute the foundation of the 
Roman empire to the length of 
Cleopatra’s nose, or the invasion 
of Greece by Xerxes to “a cur- 
tain lecture of Atossa.” No, no; 
under the sweeping wings of the 
Zeit - Geist had gathered forces 
feller and more potent far than 
any poor Elizabeth could wield. 
Papist, Lutheran, Zwinglian, and 
Calvinist, Emperor and Electors, 
Spinola and Tilly, Mansfeld and 
Wallenstein, would have plun- 
dered and massacred just as merci- 
lessly had Martinitz and Slawata 
never been thrown from the win- 
dows of the Hradschina at Prague, 
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had there never been a Bohemian 
crown to tempt an ambitious wife 
to steel a husband so infirm of 
purpose, to snatch at and enjoy 
if only for one brief and bitter 
winter. But the wicked heart of 
man is never satisfied until it has 
placed the mainspring of every 
colossal catastrophe from the Fall 
to Sedan in a woman’s witchery. 
And in Elizabeth, “the Queen of 
Hearts,” the unerring instinct of 
the secure world found the femi- 
nine symbol of miracle - working 
mischief which strengthened its 
natural scepticism in the bloodless 
causes of philosophical historians. 
Long before the future Queen had 
been carried off to the splendid 
pauperism of the Schloss at Hei- 
delberg, she had, as “the most 
deserving young lady of the age,” 
roused the enthusiasm of Protes- 
tant and courtly Europe, and had 
narrowly escaped becoming the 
bride not of a  beggarly and 
bigoted Elector, but of Gustavus 
Adolphus himself,—a memory that 
must have suggested some cruel 
reflections later on when her elec- 
toral and pseudo-royal spouse was 
whimpering at Mainz for the res- 
toration of his dominions in the 
train of her victorious and rejected 
suitor. History too, alas! the 
most heartless of all iconoclasts, 
has been steadily striving to shat- 
ter the tender legends which in 
the course of the inhuman strug- 
gle clustered round her name. 
The cold-blooded researcher, to 
whom the human document is 
tiresome because it defies analysis 
and will not remain quiet in the 
pigeon-hole made for it, is already 
forbidding us to believe that her 
cousin, the fire-eating Christian of 
Brunswick, thrust her glove into 
his helmet with the vow that he 
would not remove it until she was 
once more Queen in Prague, 
though he grudgingly allows us 
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to accept his motto, “ Fiir Gott 
und sie,” a8 one more addition to 
the rhodomontade of German 
princelings. It is even denied 
that she was really beautiful ex- 
cept in the royal sense. How, 
indeed, could a daughter of James 
VI. be beautiful? And acres of 
Latin odes do not prove anything 
save that they protest too much, 
whilst against their vapid hy- 
sterics can be set the verdict of 
dear blunt Pepys, who found her, 
after twenty years of disillusion- 
ment, sorrow, and disaster, only 
“a very debonaire but a plain 
lady.” Olearly, then, Elizabeth’s 
charms must be reduced to a 
“certain winning princely com- 
portment,” and to the inexhaust- 
ibly vivacious spirits of a clever 
young woman capable, no doubt, 
of delighting or scandalising the 
starched pomposity of envoys, but 
which were her worst legacy to 
her son Rupert of the Rhine. 
Well, it may be so; but not even 
the researcher can take away from 
her George Wither’s dainty re- 
quest, “‘ Deign but to be the mis- 
tress of my muse,” nor Wotton’s 
superbly humble lyric, ‘‘To my 
mistress the Queen of Bohemia,” 
nor the oath with drawn swords 
of the young hot- bloods in the 
Temple, nor that even “ ranke 
Papists” like Sir A. Gray and Sir 
J. Hepburn forswore their Oa- 
tholic faith in her service, nor a 
dozen other testimonies as sincere 
and touching. To Monro, as to 
“his noble colonell, who for her 
sake, I perswade myselfe, did 
engage his estate,” she was not 
merely “the Jewell of her sex,” 
and a queen in distress whose 
name enshrined proud memories of 
Protestantism militant and trium- 
phant, but, what was vastly more 
Inspiriting, a Scottish princess 
dragooned from her lawful realm 
by the enemies of God and man, 
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and therefore of Scotland and its 
religion. She was first and fore- 
most the little lady born at Falk- 
land Palace seven years before 
James VI. of Scotland became 
James I. of England, to whom 
Linlithgow much more than 
Oombe Abbey or Windsor and 
the Schloss at Heidelberg had an 
inalienable right. “My country- 
women right or wrong” appealed 
to Monro as with a trumpet call ; 
and in this creed he was typical 
of all the Monros, we may be 
sure, as well as of every Scotsman 
to whom the Papacy and the 
Jesuits were as hateful as the 
gates of death. It needed, there- 
fore, no very seductive pleading 
from the recruiting kinsmen then 
swarming in Scotland to induce 
one who had already learned his 
drill in the French King’s Guard 
to take Christian of Denmark’s 
shilling and to cross over to 
Holstein, “having all things in 
a golden swimme,” in order to 
succour his distressed brethren in 
Christ. 

But it is high time that we 
introduced ourselves more formally 
to Monro and his book. Dugald 
Dalgetty, it will be well to state 
at once, is not a full-length por- 
trait, but, as we should say to-day, 
rather a composite photograph 
blended from a dozen typical er- 
rant Scots. The voice, the words - 
of Dugald are generally those of 
Monro, but the lineaments betray 
no few traces of that much more 
swashing swordsman, Sir James 
Turner, on whose ‘Memoirs,’ if 
not his ‘Pallas Armata,’ Scott 
borrowed with a novelist’s impar- 
tiality ; and to speak frankly, Scott 
has been a trifle hard on the model 
of which he really made the great- 
est use. The most tiresome of Dug- 
ald’s characteristics—his irrepres- 
sible vanity, his long-winded and 
irrelevant pedantry, his moralis- 
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ing humour, to which the term 
‘“‘pawky ” has so often been applied 
—are simply similar qualities in 
Monro with the romancer’s magic- 
lantern carefully adjusted to throw 
the high lights of local colour into 
the most effective relief. But 
when beyond this Scott seems to 
suggest that his model had more 
than a touch of your mustachioed 
Bobadils, ‘Italianate ” or “ Span- 
ished,” who swelled the muster- 
lists of Mansfeld’s needy bravos or 
Tilly’s “lambs,” and swarmed in 
every leaguer from Wallenstein’s to 
those of Montecuculi and Turenne ; 
when Dugald confesses that he is 
a soldier of fortune who will, 
if you give him adequate induce- 
ment, change his cause as easily as 
his cuirass, and is quite ready to 
swear by the Madonna and saints 
as to pepper his talk with the jar- 
gon of Geneva, Dort, or Augsburg, 
—then assuredly we must protest 
that this is not the real Monro, 
nor is it the real Turner. No, it 
is somebody who by the right of 
the magician’s pen is neither the 
one nor the other, but a frankly 
human creation—to wit, Dugald 
Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, in 
whose make-up a line or two has 
also been drawn from Sir James 
Hepburn, Monro’s friend and the 
friend too of Richelieu, who was 
ultimately killed at Saverne and 
buried as a marshal of France at 
Toul ; and no little from that rough 
old martinet Sir Patrick Ruthven, 
‘the king of the bottles,” and the 
hero of as many drinking bouts as 
battles. The real Monro was not 
the military prig, half-bore, half- 
pedant, rendered doubly priggish 
by Oalvinistic cant, that we might 
have otherwise pictured to our- 
selves, but simply a very honest 
and devout Scottish gentleman. 
Scott—it is no libel to say so—did 
not care to probe to the bottom 
the psychological intricacies that 
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lie behind the ‘ Expedition.’ He 
was a novelist, not a historian, and 
if the unadulterated Monro was not 
picturesque enough for his artistic 
needs, he had a good right to add 
what he required, provided that 
he did not violate the consistency 
of the character demanded by his 
story. That the requirements of 
fiction, whetted by his robust 
Toryism, led him to be unjust to 
Monro as it made him unjust to 
the Covenanters in ‘Old Mor- 
tality,’ may call for the historian’s 
condemnation: to the critic it is 
only an interesting fact. Let us 
merely be on our guard against 
supposing that the “ gentle bluid” 
of Scotland, which was ready to 
flow in “the profession of armes,” 
was necessarily compounded of the 
elements so marvellously depicted 
in Dalgetty. On the contrary, a 
brief examination of Monro’s un- 
finished autobiography will con- 
vincingly reveal what could be the 
real thoughts and ideals of a seven- 
teenth-century Scottish gentleman. 

To begin with, Monro’s religion 
was a living reality, a matter not 
of his military profession but of 
the most earnest conviction, What 
his particular dogmatic predilec- 
tion was is clear from his delicious 
remark, “My choice of all beers 
is Serbester, being the wholesom- 
est for the body and the cleerest 
from all filth or barme, as their 
religion is the best for the soule 
and cleerest from the dregs of 
superstition.” That he was steeped 
in the Puritan spirit and saw the 
hand of God in everything, how- 
ever great or small, and said so 
in simple Biblical phraseology on 
every page (to quote examples 
would be to transcribe the whole 
book), is undeniable. Nowadays, 
no doubt, were a military writer 
to express himself in this way, we 
might uncharitably suspect cant, 
though in the case of General 
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Gordon he would be a bold man 
who said so; but if we are going 
to accuse Monro of hypocrisy, we 
must also be prepared to maintain 
that Milton or Bunyan traded on 
their religious convictions. There 
were many, perhaps, on both sides 
whose vocabulary was of a sniv- 
elling nasality, yet the student 
who after reading, say, Monro’s 
‘Twenty-three Meditations of the 
Christian Soldier going on service,’ 
cannot see in them a beautiful 
unaffected piety, had better give 
up trying to understand the inner 
life of a Protestant gentleman 
during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Monro’s philosophy of life is 
remarkable. His deep religious 
feeling made him keenly sensible 
of the harassing mysteries of ex- 
istence, and of the inscrutable 
revolutions in human aflairs; and 
his attitude towards these pro- 
blems, burned into his brain 
by the ever-shifting vicissitudes of 
his career, is more than tinged 
with what may be called the 
fatalism of educated Puritanism— 
an optimism, comfortable because 
it rests on an unshaken belief in 
an omniscient Providence, yet 
flecked with a most humorous 
sadness inspired by the futility 
and utter helplessness of man 
in the grip of forces which he 
can neither fathom nor control. 
“Nature,” he writes just after the 
. great victory at Breitenfeld, “did 
beget us miserable, wee live over- 
burthened with cares, and like a 
flower wee vanish soone away and 
dye.” “Man is but the ball of 
time,” “ vicissitude maintaines the 
world,”—such is the usual text 
upon which he preaches. Is it 
not the Puritan setting of Web- 
ster’s gloomy apothegm, “ Pleasure 
of life, what is it? only the good 
hours of an ague.” For Monro 
there is, however, another side— 
duty and honour, fame and virtue, 
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are no mocking shadows but very 
substantial realities; yes, and so 
is pleasure, and in the good hours 
of “the fever called living” the 
healthy-minded can and ought to 
laugh at the quirks and quips of 
that strumpet Fortune, for with 
all tears and crying they will 
soon have passed away. 

Equally instructive are his 
opinions. His dominant ideas 
are those of the true aristocrat, 
who firmly believes that human 
beings differ in quality as in 
degree. Was he not, after all, 
a Monro of Fowlis? For “the 
villanous boores, ever enemies 
to souldiers,” he has a cavalier 
contempt ; in the vow popult he 
hears no vox Det but only “the 
fury, cruelty, and barbarity of 
the multitude, mutinous and su- 
perstitious, to suppresse whose 
insolency ” nothing is better than 
‘“‘a band of well- commanded 
souldiers with armes”; and it 
is simply a matter of half-a-dozen 
pages to buttress up this verdict 
by “rare examples” culled from 
“the Emperour Augustus,” “ Thu- 
cydide,” Plato, Aristotle, and 
Titus Livius, down to ‘ Guish- 
cardin” and Ferdinand, “ King 
of Aragon and Sicil,” winding up 
with “I pray God to keepe my 
country from the like seditious 
popular,” and a recommendation 
“to reade Deut. 28.” Hence - 
his magnanimous trust in princes, 
in “authoritie,” and in “absolute 
power” is not surprising. “The 
King of Denmarke,” he pronounces, 
‘*‘ was to my knowledge of absolute 


authoritie in his kingdome as all 


Christian kings ought to be in 
theirs ever obeyed in the Lord.” 
Nor does he attempt to harmonise 
this Laudian view with his dictum 
that “kings are but servants 
(though more splendid) of the 
Commonwealth,” nor with the sly 
irony of the conclusion that “all 
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potentates and great kings doe 
keepe no confederacy nor league 
but only so farre as they are help- 
full for their owne aimes,” and 
much more of a like Machia- 
vellian tone, perhaps the only 
occasion on which he allows him- 
self to poke fun at his hero Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Monro, more- 
over, was to show later, when 
Scotland and its “lawful king 
under God” came to blows over 
this very question of “absolute 
authoritie,” how scant in practice 
was his respect for the right 
- divine. A Puritan cavalier, then, 
is Monro, and one whose moral 
tone is singularly high and pure. 
To have passed with heart and 
brain untainted through the In- 
ferno of seven years’ warring in 
probably the most demoralising 
struggle on record, is a fine testi- 
mony to the sweetness and gentle- 
ness that could lurk behind the 
forbidding Oalvinism of an edu- 
cated Puritan. Test him, if you 
will, by the most searching of all 
ethical tests, his views as to man’s 
duties to women and animals, and 
you will not find him wanting. 
There are not two more pleasantly 
bracing chapters in ‘The Expe- 
dition’ than where he unravels, 
with the queerest erudition, what 
“the souldier” owes his friend 
and companion the horse,—a trait 
with which Scott has made such 
splendid play,—or where he ran- 
sacks history and his own ex- 
periences to prove with a courtly 
stateliness the imperishable claims 
and dignity of womanhood. And 
if he calls the “ boores villanous,” 
he is quite prepared to punish 
those who maltreat them by hand- 
ing them over “in irons to the 
General Gavilliger” (the provost- 
marshal), or make them “run the 
Loupgarthe,” or enjoy a few hours 
on “the Treene or woodden mare 
in some publicke place.” 
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But first and foremost Monro is 
a true Scot—so true a Scot that 
had Dr Johnson met him, the 
stock of the world’s bludgeoning 
epigrams would have been dis- 
tressingly increased. He reveals 
his national bias in a hundred 
ways; for example, in the pain- 
fully punctilious detail with which 
he relates of all the Scots then 
serving with the Swedes — who 
they were, whence. they came, 
how, when, and why they were 
advanced, wounded, or died, and 
all duly labelled with recondite 
moralisings. His pride in his 
nation is of the kind that as- 
sumes as granted almost as much 
as it claims. Yet he is circum- 
stantial in averring that his own 
admiration for the achievements 
of “the Scots briggad” is but as 
water to the strong draughts of 
praise which “every forraigne com- 
mander” poured on these modest 
heroes, After reading Monro we 
cannot raise our eyebrows when 
Urquhart raps out that ‘the 
Dutch were many times glad to 
beat the old Scots march when 
they designed to alarm the ene- 
my,” though he omits to mention 
whether that enemy, being, on 
his own account, largely Scottish, 
had their knees unloosened at the 
familiar strains. 

As to his private honour, touchy 
is a mild word for Monro’s sensi- 
tiveness. Not even from princes 
of absolute authority would he 
brook slights, and more than 
once he “had words” with the 
great Gustavus “when he fell 
a-chiding of him”; and as for 
“proud generalls that taking the 
snuffe in their nose would affront 
me without reason, such never did 
I nor will follow.” Fer comme 
un Ecossais was a mocking pro- 
verb, and Monro, who knew “the 
stomacks of his countrymen were 
so great that they would burst or 
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starve in prison,” must have cordi- 
ally approved when Sir J. Hamil- 
ton in a huff renounced the Swedish 
service because, forsooth, he had 
been refused the honour of leading 
a forlorn hope. 

His criticisms are flavoured 
throughout by a wholesome in- 
sularism. ‘The Dutch” and all 
“forraigners” (‘the Swedens” 
excepted), especially ‘the silly 
simple Italians,” even when of 
his own faith, are only saved 
by their Protestantism from being 
poor creatures. Where they are 
wicked enough to be Papists as 
well, then God help them, for 
they will be as stubble to our 
swords! Brave! oh yes! but 
any one can be brave if you will 
only pay him enough. It is one 
of the privileges of the devil’s 
own brood. Among his foes the 
heroic Pappenheim alone evoked 
his unstinted admiration. Ah, 
he almost cries, if he had only 
been on our side! for ‘‘ he was a 
worthy brave fellow and unblame- 
able in his carriage,”—a verdict 
which is a subtle proof of a 
chivalrous breadth of mind that 
enabled him to see in the high- 
souled Oatholic leader of cavalry, 
not the bloodthirsty diabolical 
captain of “the black Croats” of 
Lutheran tradition, but one whose 
name was better known and lin- 
eage more pure than even that of 
a Monro of Fowlis. 

Monro’s feelings for ‘the for- 
raigner” being such, of course he 
will not harass himself with learn- 
ing how they really spelt their 
names and places, with the result 
that his transliteration is truly 
wonderful. The nineteenth -cen- 
tury reader almost imagines him- 
self in some Swiftian or Rabel- 
aisian kingdom when he first 
plunges into the pages of ‘The Ex- 
pedition.’ “ Shevelbeane,” “ Trere- 
bagh,” “ Grosglogo,” ‘‘ Bambricke,” 
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and hundreds of other fantastic 
creations, flow from his patriotic 
pen; and when their descriptions 
are interlarded with the cosmo- 
politan jargon which it was the 
privilege of a warrior to use who 
had heard swearing in every 
European tongue, it speaks much 
for the fascination of the book 
that we do not close it at once 
in the despair akin to lunacy. 
Hill Burton, by the way, has 
plumply pronounced this same 
book to be unreadable, meaning, 
charitably we hope, because it is 
never read. Yet it cannot be 
denied that some sympathy with 
Puritan prose is abundantly neces- 
sary, for your average Puritan 
writer is cruelly afflicted with a 
prodigious self-consciousness, the 
result of two tiresome itchings, 
the itching for scribbling and the 
itching for immortality, the for- 
mer of which was to secure the 
latter. He is also, as a rule, 
mercilessly drenched with the 
virus of an eclectic erudition, the 
erudition of the laboriously filled 
commonplace - book. Now seven- 
teenth-century erudition is en- 
chanting in the hands of pure 
genius— Bacon, for example, or 
Burton, or Browne—when it re- 
sembles the cunning filigree set- 
ting to a tiara of gems, so deftly 
intertwined as to enable the con- 
noisseur best to catch every sparkle 
of their myriad facets. On a. 
scholar like Casaubon or a jurist 
like Selden it sits with the dignity 
of a full-bottomed wig; in a pré- 
ciewx like Sir T. Urquhart it is 
most exquisitely humorous, and it 
is the natural stock-in-trade of the 
professed antiquarian ; but in the 
ordinary theologian, above all in 
these military tomes, it is intoler- 
able. We cannot be too thankful 
that the Augustan Age had a 
pleasantly short shrift for this 
cobwebbed Idol of a sterile study. 
2 L 
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Regarded simply as monuments 
of industry, such treatises, of 
which Kelly’s or Turner’s ‘ Pallas 
Armata’ are types, strike us with 
astonishment. Where, in the 
name of Mars and Minerva, did 
they find time and patience to 
compile them? for their authors 
were not medieval hermits care- 
less of mankind, surveying from 
cloistered cells all time and all 
existence, but for the most part 
scarred fighters, two-thirds of 
whose lives had been spent in 
rollicking through a reeling world, 
and who must have come to the 
labour of the pen with stiff and 
gouty joints. Yet there their 
works are, and of a most por- 
tentous plenitude, worthless save 
to the gleaning researcher,—one 
more piteous proof of the fallacy 
to which even Bacon had lent his 
authority, that erudition can be 
made equivalent to knowledge, that 
acquaintance with all the avail- 
able facts of a science will create 
of itself the scientific spirit. These 
military writers profess to ex- 
pound the classic art of war from 
a lamentably copious study of man 
as a fighting machine since the 
Flood, when that art was crumb- 
ling away before their eyes, thanks 
to the onslaughts of those to whom 
the future belonged. We sadly 
reflect that unless the piercing 
spirit accompany it, merely to 
know all the rules will avail no 
man. In music it will beget not 
a Palestrina nor a Wagner, but a 
pedantic kapellmeister, who will be 
buried alive in the chaos of his 
own fugues; in painting it will 
breed a Bolognese school whose 
cruel correctness of anatomy and 
drawing will drive the world back 
in disdainful revolt to Giotto, who 
cared for none of these things ; in 
the art of war your elaborately 
orthodox formations and clock- 
work routine will be crumpled 
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into hideous disaster, not merely 
at a Benburb as poor Monro was 
to find, but at a Rocroy, a Ros- 
bach, a Jena. The most learned 
knowledge of science can do noth- 
ing against spirit, and what if 
spirit has invented a science of 
its own? ah! indeed what then? 

_ Monro has most of the literary 
defects of his contemporaries. At 
first sight he appears as “an 
affectioned ass who cons state 
without book and utters it by 
swarths.” With its nice derange- 
ment of dedications,—its epistles 
liminary and ultimate, its reams of 
poems Latin and English, eulo- 
gistic, deprecatory, and descrip- 
tive; its seven-league sentences,— 
it resembles the fortresses dear to 
the heart of Dagald Dalgetty, such 
as he would have had Sir Duncan 
Campbell make Ardenvohr, a 
bristling monstrosity of sconces, 
graffes, fussies, stackets, and 
crenelles, Monro in literature, 
as Dugald in fortification, had 
apparently a poor opinion of 
natural strength ; hence when we 
attack their writings, ‘‘ unless it 
pleased the Lord extraordinarily 
to show mercy, we are glad to 
beat a chamade in twenty - four 
hours.” 

He saves himself, however, by 
two precious qualities—the range 
and accuracy of his power of ob- 
servation, sweetened by that ever- 
vibrating human sympathy which 
never fails to illumine real insight 
into character, and which not even 
a style as cumbrous as the Spanish 
phalanx can obliterate. These are 
the gifts which have marked him 
out as one of the first of modern 
war correspondents, no Venetian 
or other bureaucratic scribe writing 
for the eye of his master and a 
privileged Chancery audience, but 
for the edification of the great 
public, for fame—and for filthy 
lucre. Nor, being a novice at the 
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trade, has he yet learned the 
devices of those who cater for the 
bald-headed man at the back of 
the Coffee-house, since with sacred 
simplicity ‘‘he is loath, not having 
seene the service, to set anything 
in record.” True, had we not 
the corroborating voice of such 
narratives as ‘The Swedish Intel- 
ligencer,’ we should at times 
almost pronounce him to be of 
the stuff of which romancers are 
made, The flicker and flavour of 
the camp- fire linger round his 
vivid vignettes and quaint asides, 
but closer analysis reveals that 
they come from the interested eye 
and the desire to sketch the picture 
exactly as he saw it, not from the 
carefully cultivated imagination 
of the mess-room raconteur jam 
rude donatus. We seem to catch 
echoes of what mine Uncle Toby 
might have been before Sterne 
was at his elbow to select his 
stories and prompt his epithets. 
Here, for example, is a scene in 
two lines,—“ At our first drawing 
up into battell a worthy gentleman 
called Robert Rosse was killed 
with the cannon, being blowing of 
tobacco before the regiment.” Or 
again—to prove that “sniping” is 
by no means new,—“ It behooved 
us,” relates Monro, “to have a 
fire, which was their marke, and 
one night at supper . . . the next 
shot killed a sergeant of mine by 
the fire drinking a pipe of tobacco.” 
Nor does he believe in your pipe- 
clay idealism. ‘In my opinion,” 
he confesses, “the stoutest of men 
till they be acquainted with the 
furious noise of the cannon will 
naturally feare and stoope at the 
first,” where a commonplace state- 
ment is turned into a picture by 
that delightful “stoope.” And 
here is egoism coerced into etching 
&® woodcut in the text: “The 
Saxon officers,” he thinks, “did 
all looke as if they were going in 
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their best apparell and armes to 
be painted,” whereas “ the Swedes 
having lyen over night on a parcell 
of plowd ground, looked out 
(Monro had picked up some Ger- 
man) “like kitchin-servants with 
their uncleanly rags, yet these 
Saxon gentry thought but little 
of us, though old experimented 
blades; mevertheless, we thought 
not the worse of ourselves.” And 
how “an old experimented blade” 
can flash a gleam of warming sun- 
shine into an arid waste of the 
obsoletest technicalities can be 
seen from his conclusion about 
the pike, ‘the most honourable of 
weapons.” ‘My choice,” growls 
Monro against the new-fangled 
substitutes, “‘in day of battell and 
leading a storme or entering a 
breach with a light brestplate 
and a goode headpiece, being 
seconded with goode fellowes, I 
would choose a halfe-pike to enter 
with.” Does not this affidavit 
epitomise the marrow of the mat- 
ter more picturesquely than the 
cunningest word-paintings of the 
most lurid historical imagination ? 

Monro is not conscious~in these 
passages of his literary power to 
charm ; that is why he is so charm- 
ing. But only too often his con- 
tempt for “the mere souldier,” 
who had no tincturé of “letters,” 
leads him into ludicrously vexa- 
tious efforts after a grand manner ; 
to dividing clumsily what ought 
to be a plain tale into two lum- 
bering halves, ‘“‘ Dueties” and 
“Observations”; to falling out on 
digressions when he ought to be 
marching steadily forward; to 
posing as a literary dandy instead 
of remaining a veteran smelling 
of gunpowder and brusquely vivid 
of speech. No doubt the anti- 
quarian, the sociologist, the re- 
searcher, have a right to rejoice 
that in every age there are not 
wanting persons willing to barter 
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a humble place in literature for 
a dusty niche in the museums of 
historical mummies; but to the 
critic and the public, writers like 
Monro only tell what it is good 
to know, and much better to read, 
when they forget to ape the tricks 
of what they fancy is a cultured 
style. And of the things that it 
is always good to read and know 
how much Monro has to tell! 
Defoe and Scott and Droysen— 
the novelists and the industrious 
Germans—have by no means ex- 
hausted the richly veined quartz 
which may be quarried from his 
chronicle of two campaigns, 

His narrative starts with that 
unfortunate autumn in 1626, when 
Mansfeld had been pounced on by 
Wallenstein at the Dessauer Bridge 
and rent in pieces ; when Christian 
of Denmark was collecting the 
relics of his army in Holstein after 
the rout at Lutter. Monro’s first 


experiences, therefore, were hardly 


of the kind to conciliate him for 
leaving his fireside in Ross-shire ; 
and though he bravely conceals 
the worst in a cloud of words 
about his royal master’s generosity 
and the valour of the Scots con- 
tingent, his early training was 
obviously in the art of making 
strategic movements to the rear. 
Happier days were to come. Part 
One ends with the successful de- 
fence of Trailesound (Stralsund), 
which neither Wallenstein’s astrol- 
ogy nor his oaths could wrest 
from the Swedes and Scots “once 
they had got Sir Alexander Lesly 
‘for their governour.” The pan 
note steals into Monro’s Diary, 
and with Part Two, when the 
curtain rises on the Swedish camp 
with Monro in the service of “the 
Lyon of the North, the invincible 
King of Sweden,” it ascends in 
a steady crescendo, until it swells 
into a triumphal funeral chant 
over Liitzen. 
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Gustavus’s actions belong to 
world history : Monro’s narrative, 
however, brings into such clear 
relief certain aspects of them that 
it is impossible not to linger a 
few moments. To the purely 
military historian the crowded 
months from August 1631 to No- 
vember 1632 form as great an 
epoch in the art of war as the two 
years from 1795 to 1797. Who 
can forget that on the Swedish 
king’s staff were perfected the 
marshals—Banér, Horn, Bernard 
of Weimar, Wrangel, Torstensson 
—of the Swedes, among whom 
Gustavus remarked with truth to 
Charnacé, ‘All these are generals”; 
for these were to teach Oondé and 
Turenne, and through them the 
great French school. More strik- 
ing still, twelve years before Orom- 
well organised the New Model, he 
had divined the irresistible power 
that lay in the white heat of reli- 
gious fervour, if mastered and 
focussed by a skill based on a 
revolution in science. “ Religion 
and Justice” to Gustavus, says 
Monro, “were the fundaments of 
good society”; they were also to 
be the fundaments of a good 
army. Monro’s constant sermon, 
‘** Nothing brings victory next unto 
God than good commanders,” as 
the clue to the secret of Swedish 
success, is only a variant on the 
better known military ideal, “Trust 
in God and keep your powder 
dry.” Discipline —that was the 
root idea, though not discipline 
as Tilly or Wallenstein understood 
it, but a unique code leading up 
from the rules of the provost- 
marshal to the grammar of science, 
and thence to the Augsburg Oon- 
fession and the Ten Command- 
ments, One illustration will amply 
suffice. Defoe’s Cavalier does not 
exaggerate when he estimates the 
female impedimenta which dogged 
the steps of the armies of the 
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League as equalling in number 
the fighting force itself. But in 
the Swedish camp that Monro de- 
scribes there is no “captaine of 
the queanes,” and in that simple 
fact lies more than a volume could 
prove. 

He comments copiously on the 
technical alterations introduced 
by the “ royal Swede”—in brigade 
formation, in the closer co-opera- 
tion of the three arms of the 
service, in improved weapons, in 
drill, in the unremitting attention 
to marching power—all of which 
were framed to combine the high- 
est scientific skill with the most 
wonderful mobility of movement, 
but he clearly thinks the most 
revolutionary element of all was 
due to the character of the king 
himself. No reader of ‘The Ex- 
pedition’ can escape the abiding 
impression, the overpowering con- 
sciousness, of a personality which 
the facts as related by Monro 
create. The magnetic fascination 
with which all the fighting kings 
of Sweden down to Charles XII. 
bound their armies as with a spell 
was Gustavus’s in a unique degree. 
To produce the same haunting 
sense of an imperious and bewitch- 
ing presence we must turn to the 
memoirs of Napoleon’s marshals, 
which, like Monro’s Diary, are 
also a touching because uncon- 
scious homage to one who was 
“the captaine of kings and 
the king of captaines, who was 
Mars his minion and fortune’s 
favourite.” As we close Monro’s 
unpretentious record we know 
that we have lived with the king ; 
we have marched and fought with 
him in parade costume; we have 
caught him in undress, and (un- 
like Napoleon) we love and rev- 
erence him the more. You shall 
if you will ride out at his side 
“prospective glass” in hand, “ for 
in this point of recognoscing his 
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Majesty’s judgment is wonder- 
ful”; you shall see him quietly 
direct the fire of his pet batteries, 
and “though stout made to 
stoope,” for they have got the 
range in that sconce over there; 
you shall feel the weight of his 
wrath when his orders have been 
disobeyed, “for his Majesty’s rage 
continued the whole day”; and 
look you, he has fallen into “a 
marrish” in his zeal “to spy into 
the enemies’ workes,” but pres- 
ently he will wade out smiling 
and “sit by our guard fire, dine 
grossely and drink a great draught 
of wine,” and then be off to 
“ recognosce” again ; or come with 
Monro into his quarters and read 
how, “ being seene of his Majesty, 
I was kindly embraced by hould- 
ing his arme over my shoulder, 
wishing I could beare as much 
drinke as old _ generall - major 
Ruthven”; and then you may if 
you will at Augsburg kneel down 
with him and his staff of Electors 
and marshals in the church of St 
Anne’s to give thanks in the 
words of the preacher’s psalm, 
“For I will now up, saith the 
Lord, and set at liberty him 
whom the wicked hath ensnared.” 

But we are forgetting Monro 
and his Scots, who all this time 
have been distinguishing them- 
selves. After “ Trailesound ” they 
were for some tedious months 
marching and countermarching 
through Pomerania to secure a 
proper base by petty operations, 
perhaps, yet conceived with such 
beautiful strategy that Napoleon, 
no very generous critic, thought 
they sufficed to prove the King of 
Sweden to be a past master of the 
art of war. With the move down 
the Oder in the spring of 1631 
the real campaign began, which 
was ‘‘to teare and strip naked that 
old proud and ambitious generall 
Tillie of his former glory and 
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honour.” Monro was present at 
all the five decisive actions which 
preceded Liitzen—the “intaking 
of Francford,” the fight outside 
the Leaguer at Werben, the epoch- 
making victory at Breitenfeld, 
‘“‘where it was” (at least Monro 
says so) “the Scots briggad’s for- 
tune under Hepburn to have got- 
ten the chief praise for the foote 
service,” the passage of the 
Leacke” (Lech), and then the 
desperate struggle on the slippery 
slopes of the Alte Veste at Nurem- 
burg, “where for the first time 
the army got a clappe,” and 
Monro’s career very nearly ended 
by a sharpshooter “with a long 
peece.” Of all these none will give 
a more exact idea than his account 
of the storming of Francford. The 
city was a fortified one, and there- 
fore demanded from the orthodox 
commander a formal investment ; 
but that was not Gustavus’s way 
nor that of his Scots either. The 
first day was spent in a careful 
“recognoscing,” during which “ my 
major Sinclaire was shot, the 
enemy hanging out a goose in 
derision.” On the next day, 
Palm Sunday (!), “the whole 
armie served God in their best 
apparell ”—and then got ready to 
try conclusions with the derisive 
foe. To Hepburn’s “briggad” 
was given the honour of “ passing 
the graffe,” and the order to storm 
as soon as the artillery had ceased 
firing. Hepburn led the way him- 
self, and then, as Monro says, “ we 
were over the middle in mud-and- 
water,” and at once tore down 
the palisades. The Imperialists 
fell back, hotly followed by the 
Scots, to “ the great sallying porte, 
which opened with two great 
leaves,” and was guarded by “ mus- 
quetteers and ordnance which 
made cruel execution.” ‘ At the 
entry the valorous Hepburn was 
shot above the knee which was 
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lame before, which, dazzling his 
senses, forced him to retire, who 
said to me, ‘Bully Monro, I am 
shot,’ whereat I was wondrous 
sorry; . . . whereat  colonell 
Lumsdell and I, he using a par- 
tizan and I a halfe-pike with a 
headpiece that covered my head, 
led -on shoulder to shoulder to 
enter the porte, where at our 
entry some I know received their 
rest and the enemy forced to re- 
tire in confusion.” In a few min- 
utes the gates were rushed, and 
“the enemies’ passage being cut, 
they were also cut down them- 
selves until the streets were full 
of dead bodies.” Thereupon, as 
Monro confesses with shameful 
truthfulness, the soldiers disbanded 
to plunder. Elsewhere there had 


been stubborn fighting in the Irish 
quarter, where, under the com- 
mand of Butler, afterwards one of 
the assassins of Wallenstein, des- 
perate resistance had been offered 


to “the yellow and blew briggads” 
(Swedish) ; and “ truly had the rest 
stood to it so well as the Irish, 
wee had returned with great losse 
and without victory,” while for 
proof we are informed that of the 
eight hundred who fell in the 
storming five hundred perished in 
reducing those stubborn Papist 
kernes. 

The long and bitter winter pri- 
vations endured by the Swedish 
army must be held mainly respon- 
sible for the collapse of discipline 
once the town had been seized. 
“T never did see officers less 
obeyed,” notes Monro, “and well 
I know some regiments had not 
one man with their colours till 
the fury was past.” To his credit 
he was one of the few who pre- 
ferred guarding the colours to 
looting (‘which I dare maintaine 
to be the truth”), yet it is but 
fair to add that it was the only 
occasion during Gustavus’s life- 
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time when his Protestant force 
got out of hand, though after 
Liitzen they were lamentably num- 
erous. 

When the Swedish king left 
Bavaria to make his final march 
northwards, Monro unfortunately 
was left behind with the brigade 
of occupation. He therefore had 
no share at the last great fight, 
and though he inserts from the 
reports of friends an account of 
the ‘true manner of this battell,” 
his narrative really ends with the 
early autumn of 1632. What 
would the reader, still more the 
historian, to whom Liitzen is an 
insoluble problem, not have given 
to have added this, the crown and 
flower of ‘The Expedition,’ to the 
book? Without Liitzen ‘The Ex- 


pedition’ is an impressive but 
headless torso. 

In 1634 Monro, sound and well, 
teeming with military antiquari- 
anism and experiences, left Ger- 
many, and after one short visit 


in 1636, for ever. His life had 
still some thirty-six years to run, 
but they are years which do not 
concern us here. He mixed in 
“the intestine garboyles of this 
island,” to fight against Charles 
in Ireland, where by his conduct 
of the war he incurred (not ap- 
parently without good reason) the 
serious displeasure of the Presby- 
terian party in England; he mar- 
ried a wife who brought him wealth 
and lands; he was imprisoned in 
the Tower for five years; he lived 
to see Charles II. restored to his 
own, to know that the unhappy 
Queen of Bohemia had returned 
to die “in the arms of her nephew 
the king,” to carry his wife to her 
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grave, and then somewhere be- 
tween 1670 and 1680 he too 
vanishes from the scene. 

Yes, it is better not to pry into 
his later life; ‘The Expedition’ 
has nothing to tell us about it, 
and were we to follow him farther 
than its genial guidance allows, 
some harsh words might have to 
be uttered. ‘“‘Is it not better,” 
in his own words, ‘“‘to be buried 
in oblivion than to be spoken evill 
of to posteritie?” A study of 
these years, with their changing 
storm and sunshine, would add 
nothing material to our knowledge 
of his personality ; and as a hus- 
band and a landed proprietor he 
makes no appeal to the students 
of literature. His misfortunes, 
such as they were, are only inter- 
esting as pointing to the clear 
conclusion that the glamour of 
‘The Expedition’ must never be 
allowed to conceal the plain con- 
clusion, that whilst he betrays no 
deterioration of character, his abil- 
ities, military or otherwise, were 
and remained mediocre. To the 
historian he must always have 
a certain importance asthe type 
of a Scottish gentleman and 
the author of a precious piéce 
justificative. But this last cer- 
tainly establishes no claim on the 
world at large. Yet he was greater 
than he knew. When all is said 
and done, his chief, if not his sole, 
title to a tiny corner in the affec- . 
tions and memory of that posterity 
about whose verdict his generation 
was so sorely troubled is the act 
in which he himself had no living 
share—that he inspired the crea- 
tion of Dugald Dalgetty. 

O. Grant RoBeErTSON, 
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TRAVEL PICTURES 


THE frosty Caucasus is best 
regarded as a natural boundary 
between the continents of Europe 
and Asia, But if it be insisted 
that it belongs to one or other 
of them, then Asia has the better 
claim, and for this reason. It 
seems tolerably evident that, at 
a comparatively recent geological 
period, the more ample basins of 
the Black and Caspian Seas were 
connected with one another by a 
stretch of water known as the 
Ponto-Oaspian Strait. To-day 
little more than traces of its bed 
remain in the deep Manitch de- 
pression, but it is still matter of 
observation that this strange steppe 
river, when swollen by the spring 
tribute of the Kalaus descending 
from the northernmost outposts of 
the great mountain barrier, empties 


itself partly into the Sea of Azov by 
favour of the Don, and partly into 
the Caspian through the delta of 


the Kuma. Hence, on its north- 
ern aspect, the Oaucasus once 
suffered isolation from Europe. 
The Caucasian mountain system 
is divided by the valleys of the 
Rion and Kura into two chains, 
the Great and the Little Caucasus. 
The former follows a line of nearly 
700 miles from Anapa on the 
Black Sea to Ilkhi-Dakh on the 
Caspian : its direction is N. W.-S.E. 
The principal summits are Elbruz 
(18,525 feet), first successfully 
wooed by Freshfield and his com- 
panions in 1868, Koshtan - tau 
(17,091 feet), and Dykh-tau (16,925 
feet), not to speak of the more 
familiar Kazbek (16,546 feet) and 
Adai-Khokh (15,244 feet), import- 
ant from the tectonic point of 
view. East of this peak the 
granitic core of the central range 
“is rent over and over again to 
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its base by gorges, the watershed 
being transferred to the parallel 
chain of clay slates.” Such a 
gorge is the Darial, through which, 
and over the clay slates by the 
Pass of the Krestovaya Gora 
(Mountain of the Cross), winds 
the Georgian military road; the 
Mamison Pass, more lofty and 
more westerly, is not unlike it in 
some respects. The Little Cau- 
casus, so irregular and ill-defined, 
is linked with the nobler range by 
at least one meridional ridge, and, 
towards the south, merges in the 
Armenian plateau, above which, 
on the Russian frontier, towers the 
hoary Ararat (16,916 feet). 

For the ethnographer the varied 
highland population of Oaucasia 
presents a problem whose deep 
interests are far from fathomed. 
A pretty fiction peopled the Darial 
Gorge at the dawn of history with 
Asiatic tribes pressing forward to 
invade and populate the unknown 
country to the west, and sought 
for explanation of the heteroge- 
neous character of the present- 
day inhabitants in the laggards. 
Aryan, Semite, and Mongol, Chris- 
tian, Moslem, and Pagan, however 
and whencesoever they came, have 
apportioned Caucasia amongst 
themselves ; and if ever the work 
of unification was set before a 
victorious empire, Russia is face 
to face with it there. For in. the 
brief space of an hour's stroll 
through the streets of Tiflis, a 
man may hear the conversation 
of the passers-by conducted in a 
dozen different tongues. 

Of the Caucasian peoples the 
Georgians alone possess any real 
historical importance, Modern 
Georgia may be said to correspond, 
roughly, to the basin of the Kur; 
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but this is a mere reminiscence of 
the great kingdom of the thir- 
teenth century, whose fall was 
compassed by internal divisions. 
Harried, latterly, by the Persians, 
Georgia was made over by the 
reigning king to Alexander I. at 
the close of the eighteenth century, 
and was partly occupied by Russian 
troops soon after. Gradually the 
whole of the west country came 
under the dominion of the Slav. 
In 1834 the subjugation of Cir- 
cassia and Daghestan was under- 
taken. The Circassians are usually 
considered to be the bravest and 
most warlike of the Oaucasians, 
but not less fiercely did the wild 
highlanders of Daghestan, led by 
their prophet Schamyl (Samuel), 
wage an unequal fight with the 
two-headed eagle till 1859. One 
year later the conquest of Oaucasia 
was complete. But the defeated 


tribes, notably the Circassians and 
Abkhasians, chafing under the 
Russian rule, endeavoured more 


than once to unfurl the standard 
of revolt, and at last in 1866 were 
gloriously expelled. 

Already much of Caucasia has 
succumbed to railroad invasion. 
The northern trunk line from 
Rostov to Vladikavkaz is merely 
an extension of the Russian sys- 
tem. South of the great barrier, 
and parallel with it, the Trans- 
Caucasian line, as it is called,—in 
virtue, one supposes, of the fact 
that it runs across the isthmus,— 
first connected Poti with Tiflis, 
but has now for some time been 
extended at either end to Batum 
and Baku. It owes its existence 
primarily to British capital and 
enterprise. But the line that 
with greater reason should be 
known as the Trans-Caucasian is 
either that which in a few years, 
skirting the western littoral of the 
Oaspian, will link Petrovsk with 
Baku, or that which it is proposed 
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to lay from a point on the Rostov- 
Vladikavkaz system to Sukhum on 
the Black Sea, and thence connect 
with the so-called Trans-Caucasian 
trunk at Tekliati. The former 
will pass through Derbent, and, as 
regards the great mountain-chain, 
will do little more than cross its 
main axis, although the torrents 
that precipitate themselves from 
the highlands of Daghestan across 
its track seem to demand the most 
careful attention of the engineers. 
Its commercial importance will 
avowedly be considerable, and it 
will also put St Petersburg in 
direct railway communication with 
the significant points on the Trans- 
Caspian railway, the interruption 
of the sea excepted. The other is 
planned to traverse the principal 
chain of the Caucasus by means of 
a tunnel slightly over six miles in 
length. Sixteen miles short of 
Sukhum, whose port it is proposed 
to enlarge, the sixty - five - mile 
branch that connects this line 
with Tekliati breaks off. The 
total length of this system will be 
246 miles. 

More immediately important 
than any of these projects and 
achievements is the design in 
effect of which Tiflis and Kars 
will shortly be united by rail. 
The laying of the metals com- 
menced in the spring of this year. 
When that has been accomplished, 
the extension from Alexandropol — 
(through which the line passes) to 
Erivan and the Persian frontier 
will be taken in hand. The for- 
midable stronghold of Kars is 
within fifty miles of the Turkish 
frontier—within a forced march of 
the territory commonly known as 
Turkey in Asia, that, one day con- 
quered, will make the Euxine a 
Russian inland sea. 

Beyond all question the most 
momentous situation of the hour 
is the Russian advance in Asia. 
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Those who know Russia cannot 
fail to have remarked within the 
past twelve months a gradual 
awakening amongst all classes to 
the significance of her policy in 
the Far East. From a certain 
highly-placed coterie that lives 
and energises on behalf of its 
majestic motto, “ Asia for Russia,” 
down to the humble but intelli- 
gent artisans, the Slav is casting 
out his ancient fear of British 
diplomacy, and secretly revelling 
in the serial successes won with 
the assistance of the purblind 
complacency that has characterised 
the paid protectors of our interests. 
There are those amongst us whose 
attitude of mind in watching this 
advance resolves itself into one of 
apprehension for the future of 
the Yang-tse valley: the more 
timorous see in it a lost India. 
But if it is possible to imagine the 
fulfilment of the most extreme 
Russian dream at some remote 
epoch (and other nations may be 
discounted on observation of the 
comparative rates of increase of 
population), then the annexation 
of India would be the last step. 
None know better than the Rus- 
sians at what cost and sacrifice 
the civil administration of India 
is conducted by this country. 
None know better how helpless 
their corrupt official world would 
be when confronted with the task 
that has called out the best that 
Britain can command. How could 
they expect to handle India to 
advantage so long as imperial 
estimates of revenue actually make 
allowance for losses due to official 
self-aggrandisement? Easier far, 
and more profitable, is the admin- 
istration of Manchuria—nay, even 
of all China, that country of un- 
ambitious people, of rich pasture- 
land and hidden gold. For Russia 
it is sufficient to know that by 
lending moral support to hostile 
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she can organise 
discomfort for us on no small 
scale. In the west a somewhat 
similar problem is presented. A 
peculiar factor is the increasing 
difficulty of governing the Rus- 
sian empire from so completely 
uncentral a point as St Peters- 
burg. If the capital of Russia 
were ever changed, it would be 
transferred to the shores, or near 
the shores, of the Black Sea. In 
many of the older Russian maps 
a certain town upon the Dardan- 
elles is not marked Oonstantinople, 
but Tzargrat—z.e., Tzargorod, Tzar 
town. Is this an earnest of the 
future? At any rate it is only a 
question of time till these things be. 


frontier tribes 


It is probable that the majority 
of people who find their way to 
the Caucasus approach the giant 
barrier from the north through 
Rostov on the Don. Many of 
these are invalids whose purpose 
is not to cross the mountains by 
the far-famed Darial Pass at some 
8000 feet above the sea, but rather 
to reach certain sequestered valleys, 
such as that in which Kislovodsk 
nestles, or the southern exposure of 
some protecting cone like the Mas- 
hukha, over whose base is spread 
the prim township of Pyatigorsk. 
For these are two in a cluster of 
watering-places that yearly in- 
crease in popularity and size, each 
with its distinctive spring—hardly, 
indeed, in the Caucasus, although 
essentially of it: and this whether 
you have regard to the noble pan- 
orama of mountain scenery that 
forms a solid background to the 
slow - rising uplands and _ broad 
river-terraces separating it from 
your vantage-ground on the Mas- 
hukha, or to the unfailing bubbling 
wells, of which you may find 
numerous prototypes deeper with- 
in the chain, or even to the varied 
nationality of the inhabitants that 
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parade their streets. Between 
Rostov and the junction Mineral- 
naya Voda—imposing at least in 
name—where the train quits the 
main line to compass the thus 
early advertised mineral waters, a 
dreary expanseof steppe is traversed 
where settlements are few and far 
between, and halting-points, with 
two or three exceptions, are estab- 
lished more in the interests of 
wearied passengers and heavy- 
breathing locomotives than of any 
local population. A few houses 
sheltered by trees, some dreamy 
surfacemen, a military-looking in- 
dividual peering out of his burka,} 
a distracted stationmaster who en- 
deavours to counteract the effect of 
a lonely limited sphere of influence 
and communion with fellow-crea- 
tures by engaging in hurried con- 
versation with as many occupants 
of the train as possible, not for- 
getting the engine-driver—such is 
the coup d’eil at one of the lesser 
stopping-places. And even at the 
more important stations, all redo- 
lent of buffet though they be, there 
is the same subdued curiosity on 
the part of those frequenting them, 
into which only the arrival of the 
daily train has had the power to 
transmute their wonted callous- 
ness, And this indifference is the 
chronic state of life along the line, 
and affects the lower animals as 
much as him who has the dominion 
over them. For at one of these 
larger stations a hapless turkey- 
cock strayed from a neighbouring 
pen on to the rails, and was in- 
stantly decapitated by the advanc- 
ing train. A few seconds later a 
woman appeared and picked up 
the headless bird from beneath one 
of the now motionless carriages 
with as little concern as if this 


were a matter of daily occurrence. 
A straw shows how the wind blows. 
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This circlet of Oaucasian water- 
ing- places does not perceptibly 
differ from watering-places all the 
world over. Their only peculiar- 
ity is that they seem so out of 
place. Jelyesnovodsk, the most 
easterly of the series, lying on a 
separate line up a valley, is ap- 
proached through hilly country, 
partially wooded with oak and ash, 
elm, beech, and acacia—the farth- 
est outpost of the Caucasian range. 
Its waters are chalybeate, some of 
the sources having the unusually 
high temperature (for ferruginous 
springs) of 51°O. A quaint little 
station, overshadowed by a tree 
whose trunk comes up through the 
floor and pierces the roof, a most 
modern well-appointed pump-room 
with adjoining baths, self-contained 
houses with foundations of traver- 
tine—such is Jelyesnovodsk. The 
season lasts from May to October, 
but in June and July the scene 
is brightest—and saddest. There 
are several German colonies in the 
neighbourhood ; their neatness and 
compactness date from the time of 
Katherine the Great. Behind the 
constituent cottages, whose harled 
walls and tiled roofs betray their 
non-Oaucasian origin, are the vine- 
clad acres that support the colon- 
ists. They still retain many of 
their ancient privileges, and in one 
instance the Government pays three 
hundred rubles annually for the 
right to exploit a mineral spring © 
that happens to be on Teutonic 
territory. 

Pyatigorsk is a town with a 
population of twenty thousand 
inhabitants. It has been a place 
of resort for at least a century on 
account of its sulphurous springs. 
Of these the most important is at 
some little distance up Mashukha, 
and is reached by the medium of 
a horizontal, candle-lighted gallery, 





1 A long cape of coarse felt. 
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built by a Moscow merchant who 
had derived benefit from the 
waters. This gallery runs for 
nearly 120 yards right into the 
side of the mountain, and leads to 
an open space—a vast cavity—in 
the form of a funnel, which, partly 
by artificial means and partly by 
a natural fissure, is day-illumined. 
Into one segment is built a mod- 
erately sized ikon ; on the right is 
a tiny well whose sulphuretted 
contents are popularly credited 
with the power of healing eye- 
diseases. Even here tribute is 
paid to orthodoxy and to supersti- 
tion. The area to the left is 
monopolised by a deep pool of the 
tepid sulphurous water, whose 
peculiar green colour is due to an 
alga that grows on the stones and 
rocky bottom. A canal that 


follows the course of the gallery, 
although beneath it, serves to 
drain off the perpetual surplus. 
But every year a curious pheno- 


menon occurs. During the last 
days of March there is a substan- 
tial increase in the volume of the 
spring, so that the surface of the 
pool rises four or five feet. The 
exit canal then proves insufficient 
for its purpose, and the sulphurous 
stream makes its escape along the 
gallery. In this way a million 
gallons are said to flow away daily 
in certain years. This state of 
affairs lasts for a month or two. 
Thereafter the waters recede as 
gradually as they rose, till by the 
end of May the normal outflow 
has been resumed. The cause of 
this peculiar augmentation is not 
clearly understood, but is prob- 
ably to be sought in the melting 
of the snow on some of the adja- 
cent Caucasian slopes. 

Ten miles farther west lies 
Essentuki in a plain. Its alkaline 
springs were discovered in 1810. 
The branch line is carried as far 
as Kislovodsk, famous for its 
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single “Giant’s Draught” — the 
Narzan—known to the Russians 
since the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Its extremely 
potable water, charged with car- 
bonic acid gas and only slightly 
mineralised, bubbles up to the 
extent of 538,000 gallons daily. 
The watering-place itself is situ- 
ated by the point of union of two 
small streams that eventually form 
a tributary of the Podkumok. 
Horizontal cretaceous strata, deep 
into which these torrents have 
eaten their way, flank the cafion- 
like valley of the wedded waters. 
One of these mountain streams 
takes its rise on Bermamut (7750 
feet), from whose summit a magni- 
ficent view of Elbruz, protected 
behind and before by serrate lines 
of white rampart, is sometimes 
granted to the early watcher. 

According to the best authority, 
Mount Elbruz—as also Kazbek— 
is simply a ‘‘ volcanic excrescence,” 
planted close beside the principal 
Caucasian range, and of much 
more recent origin. It has the 
regular outlines of a typical vol- 
cano, and culminates in two small 
cones of nearly equal height, 
which are separated from one an- 
other by a gap calculated to be 
1500 feet in depth. It is also 
said that each of the cones pre- 
serves to some extent certain 
features of a crater. 

To get within the immediate 
vicinity of the great mountain, 
one has first to gain the summit 
of Bermamut, which is really 
nothing more than the extreme 
point of a constantly narrowing 
plateau—part of a larger system, 
but flanked and confined by two 
rivers. Twenty miles of gentle 
incline; and the fair pasturage 
that the plateau affords is ruth- 
lessly cut up by the plough-wheels 
of burdened vehicles, no two of 
which ever seem to have kept to 
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the same line,—for this initial 
stage is a Caucasian holiday trip. 
From the summit on our morning 
there was no view of Elbruz. The 
dawn was dull and chilly, and dank 
heavy mists rolled along the cir- 
cumjacent tablelands, and slipped 
over their edges into the deep-set 
valleys that partitioned them, 
The cold, jagged range of black 
mountains (Tachly-syrt), slightly 
tipped with snow, that we knew 
fronted the giant, were just visible, 
but he himself was thickly veiled. 

We prepared to descend the 
stony escarpment by a more or 
less imaginary track in order to 
reach another terrace, across which 
lay our route. Far away on either 
hand was this unusual scenery: 
at certain points the lofty table- 
lands, whose harder strata still 
survived to mark the level of the 
primeval plateau,—at others the 
cafion-like valleys; or yet again, 
those lower reaches which, through 
severe erosion, had been trans- 
formed into exaggerated downs, 
where fed a hundred flocks of 
mountain goats, black sheep with 
curious white signal-tails, and 
great brown horned cattle. In 
certain of the valleys it seemed 
as if there were a hardy growth 
of stunted trees; elsewhere, the 
sweet green grass that the wild 
herds love covered all. And by 
the flocks stood the herdsmen— 
mostly mere lads—leaning on their 
shepherd-rods, while solitary hawks 
regarded them from above. 

We gained the terrace, which 
afforded our nags firmer footing 
than the rough, rocky valley-sides 
along which we had been clamber- 
Ing. During our journey across 
the plateau, certain Kossaks who 
were of the party helped to enliven 
our progress by performing feats 
of horsemanship. Thus one would 
drop his astrakhan cap upon the 
ground as he rode, and his fellow 
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would fall behind only to spur his 
horse into a furious gallop; and, 
as he passed the object, he reached 
down and recovered it. They can 
also lift a child off the earth as 
they charge past it. Another 
would set off at a gallop, and 
almost simultaneously with bring- 
ing his steed to a sudden stand- 
still, raised himself out of the 
saddle, feet in the air, with his 
shoulders on the horse’s withers. 
A third would allow his charger 
to course at top speed, while with 
both arms he went through mystic 
evolutions with his rifle. Kossaks 
are brave, independent, and clever, 
but from what I have seen they are 
not good marksmen. They possess 
such extensive territories through- 
out the empire that one cannot 
travel far without meeting them. 
From the Don to the Ussuri are 
distributed eleven distinct Kossak 
areas, where the individuals have 
definite allotments. Of their origin 
and early history a Russian official 
thus writes :— 


“The word Kossak is Turkish, and 
means a free man, a free-lance. The 
first Kossaks were settlers of various 
races on the river Dnieper. When 
Russia, after the Tatar invasions of 
the thirteenth century, became divided 
into Muscovy and Russian Lithuania, 
a great many inhabitants of the pre- 
sent Little- Russian provinces hav- 
ing lost their country, retired to the 
islands of the Dnieper, guarded by 
rocks, impassable reeds, and swamps. . 
Here they welcomed every one who 
was oppressed, and in general all 
refugees from all countries and peo- 
ples. Out of this free population in the 
region of the Dnieper gradually arose 
a martial Christian society or knight- 
hood, calling themselves Cherkess, 
and subsequently Kossaks, They 
soon became divided into castes — 
married men and bachelors. The 
married Kossaks settled throughout 
Little Russia and the Ukraine, where 
they took to agriculture and became 
a kind of Polish nobility. This 
helped the Polish Government in its 
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efforts to bring the Kossaks under 
subjection. Accordingly, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, under 
Stephen Bathony, a decree was is- 
sued which created a body of free 
Kossaks of 6000 families from among 
the population of the Ukraine, with 
the right of electing their own col- 
onels, but with dependence on the 
hetman of the Crown. Thus the 
Kossaks were to be transformed into 
a small force of militia; and those 
who did not enter its ranks were re- 
duced to serfdom. But this reform 
did not completely succeed. Besides 
the Kossaks recognised by the Gov- 
ernment, there appeared other free 
and independent Kossaks who retired 
to inaccessible islands beyond the 
rapids of the Dnieper, where they 
constructed a fortress called the 
Syetch.” 


But it is not even those free 
and boisterous spirits—the Zapar- 
ogian Kossaks, as they are called, 
because they lived za porogi, at 
the falls—who were the progenitors 
of the modern bands of potential 
guerillas: with the others—those 
“recognised by Government ”— 
they gradually disappeared with 
the centuries, and have now ceased 
to exist. Still, Jife in the Syetch 
was characterised by a marvellous 
simplicity. ‘‘ Entry into the as- 
sociation was entirely free, the 
only necessary condition being a 
profession of the orthodox faith.” 
Its basis was complete equality of 
the members, and self-government. 
Those who came from the same 
districts naturally formed them- 
selves into little groups, each of 
which chose an ataman or head- 
man. Fighting now with the 
Tatars, now with the Turks, now 
with the Poles, they had little 
time to engage in agriculture. It 
was a life of continual war either 
against man or beast. In the 
commencement of the eighteenth 
century they lent assistance to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, where- 
upon Peter the Great stormed and 
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captured the Syetch. They then 
entered the service of the Khan of 
the Crimea, but were finally sup. 
pressed in 1775, when many of 
them fled into Turkey, while those 
who remained were formed into 
the troops of the Black Sea. 

The Don Kossaks — refugees 
from all parts of Russia — grew 
into a military society at the end 
of the sixteenth century. They 
are now the oldest and __ most 
numerous body. At first they led 
sucha life as pleased them, but 
since the time of Peter the Great 
they have been amongst the most 
loyal supporters of the throne. 
The Siberian Kossaks are de- 
scended from the survivors of the 
bands that accompanied the con- 
quering Yermak. In return for 
various privileges, all Kossaks are 
bound to serve as soldiers, and 
have to provide their own equip- 
ment. Thus the fundamental idea 
of the modern Russian military 
regulations has been practised by 
the Kossaks from their earliest 
days. Ona war footing the Kos- 
sak regiments number 176,000 
men. 


One day —it must have been 
towards noon—a weary caravan, 
progressing, as must always be, 
at the pace of the slowest indi- 
vidual, had wellnigh reached half- 


way across the plateau. Behind 
lay Bermamut; ahead, even at 
that distance, Elbruz loomed above 
the dark outlying Tachly-syrt, 
scarf of mist circling his double 
head ; around, spread far and wide 
an unrefulgent sea of a deep green. 
The year was by no means old— 
September was just upon us—and 
although exposed to the four winds 
of heaven, and travelling within 
the sphere of influence of one of 
the world’s great ice-monuments, 
we were hardly prepared for a 
snowstorm that with fierce Joy 
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opened its heart tous. The leader 
at once turned in the direction of 
a log hut, some shepherd’s sanc- 
tuary, the only object that broke 
the monotony of the plain: a 
log hut with moss-calked walls, in 
two of which were gaps—window 
and door ; a building that forcibly 
apprised us how man and beast 
had companied together there 
when in some such plight as we, 
and yet a welcome place of shelter. 
The roof was penetrated by the 
narrower end of a large funnel of 
wickerwork, that hung down into 
the single chamber, and seemingly 
invited all that was vaporous to 
pass that way. And when, for 
want of fuel, a beam was hewn 
out of the roof by sacrilegious 
hatchets, and a fire coaxed into 
activity, the wanton smoke, by 
way of chastisement, refused to 
quit the building by the soil-plas- 
tered exit of wickerwork, and, 
playing hide-and-seek through door 
and window, or reappearing down 
the chimney, so baffled us that to 
keep warm we had to move on. 

In these circumstances one 
learned to value the burka. That 
this is anything more than a cloak, 
or rather a long cape of felt, with 
the wool somewhat teased on one 
side, I am unaware. The colour 
is commonly black, although ladies 
affect shorter articles of the same 
type in white. It has no distinct 
collar, although the upper end is 
sometimes bound with silver braid, 
and the wide neck in consequence 
falls low on the shoulder. It is 
fastened merely at the neck by a 
single lace or strap, which many 
Caucasians keep constantly tied, 
putting on the mantle by slipping 
it over the head. To test a burka, 
@ Caucasian sets it upright upon 
the ground. If it stands, he is 
satisfied ; if it collapses, he will 
none of it. Although the two 
flaps amply meet in front—a 
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slender man might well be twice 
enveloped in a burka’s fold—the 
Caucasians prefer, when riding 
against a storm, to swing it round, 
so that the line of opening is to 
the side or rear. Thus they pre- 
sent an unbroken surface to the 
wind or rain, and either gather 
up the reins from beneath, or 
leave matters entirely to their 
sapient steeds. A bashlik, or hood, 
with very long tails, completes the 
external outfit. The latter are 
especially necessary, for when 
wound round and round the neck 
they not only serve as a muffler, 
but protect the bared shoulders 
above the reach of the low-lying 
burka. Hence a Caucasian Kos- 
sak, as he sits perfectly upright in 
his narrow saddle, holding his 
horse’s head horizontal, and cover- 
ing its croup with his flowing 
burka, with his head and neck 
wrapped in a bashlik of camel- 
hair, is very Arabian in his ap- 
pearance. 

Our objective was the valley of 
the Malka, a stream that takes its 
rise on the ice-slopes of Elbruz. 
The snowstorm, however, dark- 
ened the outlook. We descended 
from the plateau into the valley 
of a tributary of the Malka, there 
to wait till the storm should blow 
over. It lasted till four the next 
morning ; and when, later, the sun 
shone out, it was seen that the 
black Tachly-syrt had undergone - 
the greatest colour-transformation 
that it is possible to conceive. Our 
route, by which we hoped to come 
out on the valley of the Malka at 
a point high in its course, now lay 
across the tributary and up the op- 
posite slope. After several hours’ 
continuous ascent we reached a 
wind-vexed height from which we 
looked down into the cafion-like 
valley of the Malka. Five hun- 
dred feet below us the glacial 
torrent swept past the base of 
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the red granite wall that hemmed 
it in on either side. Dismounting 
where a more or less imaginary 
sheep-track zigzagged down a 
broken portion of the wall, we 
led our horses by its scanty aid 
to the very brink of the water 
and turned up-stream. Here the 
sure-footed creatures were able to 
resume their burdens, although 
the sharp bendings and inclined 
nature of the ground they had to 
traverse did little to expedite 
their passage. With each turn 
a fresh peak filled the never 
empty gap ahead; eagles flew 
out in silent protest, wheeled 
round to take in the intruders 
abt a glance, then soared away to 
yet loftier regions. At one spot, 
round a corner, the traveller is 
suddenly brought face to face 
with a brilliant tripartite cascade : 
he sees in the granite wall a 
cleft, from the bottom of which 
are hung three silver curtains, 
that drape it in unceasing purity. 

After a while the valley nar- 
rowed to a gorge; the walls rose 
higher. Farther progress along 
the left bank became impossible, 
and we plunged through the 
stream to clamber along the other 
side, till that too became impass- 
able. The only way out of the 
difficulty was to attempt to get 
out of the gorge itself by scaling 
the rocky slope on our left. The 
horses, for which alone there was 
any difficulty, were led with 
lengthened rein to such an ascent 
as would be deemed beyond their 
‘ powers in most countries. Horses 
were not made to scramble, and it 
is awkward to be beside them when 
they try. A long succession of 
short, spasmodic efforts was re- 
lieved by breathing-spaces in which 
they, trembling and unassured of 
a foothold, gazed inquiringly at 
the leaders, who were bombarding 
them with dislodged stones; but 
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at length a vantage - point was 
gained from which we could view 
the surrounding country. There 
was the Malka valley,—-steep red 
walls, at the bottom of which lay 
a white silken thread, like a dis- 
section to show a nerve. On 
another side rose the black heights 
of Tachly-syrt in cold superiority, 
Behind us extended a ravine, the 
deserted bed of some old glacier, 
as evidenced by what remained of 
lateral moraine. To-day it serves 
as a museum of Nature’s statuary, 
containing boulder-capped earth- 
pillars, quaintly fashioned and not 
yet perfected. And towering over 
all— it seemed within a stone’s- 
throw — was the _  Balikbashi, 
“head of the Malka,” so they 
said, in Tatar tongue—but which, 
after two hours of further toil, 
had dwindled into a remarkable 
insignificance. 

In another lateral gorge of the 
Malka we came on a carbonated 
chalybeate spring at a height of 
7000 feet: it has long been known 
as the “‘ Warm Narzan.” A basin, 
artificial in part, has been con- 
structed around the two necks, 
by which the water in its fierce 
upwelling pierces its own tufa 
deposits. The temperature of this 
source varies from 22° to 25°C. Its 
overflow almost immediately joins 
issue with a volume of water that 
pours by more than a dozen ori- 
fices out of the face of a neigh- 
bouring rock. We crossed the 
united streams and still con- 
tinued to ascend, although by a 
circuitous route, till we reached 
a point from which a corner of the 
Elbruz ice-fields was visible. 

We had now got behind the 
range of black mountains that we 
had seen from the plateau, and 
caught glimpses of the Central 
Caucasian chain. In the sunlight 
the sombre heights were slowly 
divesting themselves of their re- 
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cent garment of white. A slight 
temporary descent brought us into 
a broad valley flanked on one side 
by them, while down the centre 
ran the Malka, now in its infancy. 
On the other side were the out- 
skirts of Elbruz; in the immediate 
forefront a grassy hill rose up 
sharply from the valley. The 
remarkable thing indeed is, that 
there should be those green hills 
so close to high rocky mountains, 
right in the heart of them, and, 
for that matter, vying with some 
of them in size. But the volcanic 
cone of Elbruz seems to be com- 
posed of an andesite, and many vol- 
canic rocks contain the necessary 
constituents for making rich soil, 
so that, provided the slope is not 
too great and the andesite at an 
advanced stage of decomposition, 
the mountain-side may be effec- 
tively clothed with green. 

It was not long before we had 
reached a commanding spot on this 
immense mound ; but on that par- 
ticular day the summit of Elbruz 
was veiled from our sight. With- 
in a mile of us, pouring down from 
the side of the mountain, was the 
great glacier: out of a dim door at 
its extremity issues the Malka. 
A depression of the nature of a ra- 
vine alone parted us from the mas- 
sive cone of Elbruz. These lowest 
slopes were also partly verdant, 
although thickly sprinkled with 
detached blocks of andesite—the 
ruins of a mountain. In one par- 
ticular direction they extended 
down the valley much after the 
fashion of an old lava-flow. It is 
possible that when the valley was 
thus entirely blocked up there 
may have been a lake to which the 
sedimentary, flat, open, plain-like 
end of the valley is the modern 
witness. The only flower that a 
hurried search disclosed, relieving 
the green, was a hardy dark-blue 
gentian, 
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Vladikavkaz, the most impor- 
tant town in Ois-Caucasia, stands 
on either bank of the Terek, a 
brawling mountain torrent that 
rises near the heart of the Cau- 
casian chain, receives the tribute 
of the Malka, and, flowing to the 
Caspian, is stated by one authority 
tocarry with it more alluvium than 
the Volga. Here one came into 
contact with that unique diversity 
of race that characterises this 
corner of the Russian empire. 
The local prison at once suggested 
itself as a convenient centre at 
which to find representatives of 
the various peoples. At the same 
time, the Director of the Russian 
prisons has stated quite frankly 
that one would find no worse pri- 
sons in the empire than in Oaucasia. 
This is certainly the case. The 
imperial grants for prison adminis- 
tration and reform are hardly 
sufficient. The Russian principle 
is to take up one district or 
region at a time and expend upon 
it all the surplus available after 
ordinary current expenses have 
been met. It seems to have been 
some years since Caucasia last 
received this attention. There 
only—on the highroad to Erivan 
—have I seen prisoners upon the 
march chained hand and foot, not 
only to one another, but also to 
either side of a long iron rod. 
But, again, one must bear in mind 
that Caucasia stands in relation to 
European Russia much asa colony 
does to any other country —as 
Algeria does to France —and in 
this circumstance also lies the 
reply to those who, without judg- 
ment, attempt to show that, in 
spite of peculiar legislation, capital 
punishment is as prevalent in 
Russia as in other European 
countries. Any comparison of 
the latter with the former on this 
point must, in justice, include 
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their colonies, when the true state 
of affairs will be at once apparent. 
By no possible stretch of the 
imagination could Oaucasia be 
described as a settled country. 
Murders and highway robberies 
are of frequent occurrence ; race 
feeling is strong. In short, there 
is justification for the adoption of 
harsher methods with Caucasian 
caitiffs, even if it were done of in- 
tention. As a matter of fact, their 
treatment is only an unconscious 
reflection of the life of the country. 

The local prison at Vladikavkaz 
lies on the outskirts of the town. 
On a Sunday morning you may see 
a little crowd outside the gates: 
the people are waiting to see their 
friends and relatives. An official 


sits by a table outside the court- 
yard wall: papers and ink are 
before him. The visitors come up 
to him singly, tell him whom they 
desire to see, as also their relation- 
ship to the individual in question, 


and then receive a slip of paper on 
which is written the name of the 
friend or relative within the walls, 
and a signed permit to have him 
summoned. A woman who had 
just received her authorisation 
swung her child up on her shoulder 
and took her place in the line that 
filed past a gap in the whitewashed 
brick wall, perhaps two feet square, 
and filled with a stout wire net- 
ting. When her turn came she 
set down the child upon the 
wooden ledge beside the aperture, 
and handed in her ticket to the 
turnkey on the other side. Soon 
a shaggy, wild-looking face peered 
through the wires. The woman 
took the baby’s hand and tenderly 
inserted it between the iron fila- 
ments to greet its rebel sire. 
The harsh features softened won- 
drously, and while he seized the 
tiny fingers something happened, 
for suddenly he let go and covered 
his face with both his hands. 
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I passed through the narrow 
gateway into the cobbled yard. 
Between the two-storeyed brick 
building and myself stood nearly 
one hundred men broken up into 
little knots, probably by nation- 
ality. Russians, Circassians, Geor- 
gians, Persians, Ossets, Avars, 
Ingushes, and Nogais were repre- 
sented amongst others. Add to 
this, that while less than half the 
number were in the regulation 
summer garb, others wore their 
distinctive dresses, and you may 
understand that the effect was 
almost picturesque. They had 
none of the shyness that often 
constituted an apparent feature of 
Siberian convict bands, Few of 
the Caucasian native races are 
prepossessing in appearance at any 
time, and their offscourings gave 
little pleasure to the eye. 

The building as a whole was in 
repair, but was not large enough 
for the three hundred and thirty 
human beings collected within its 
precincts, The stone staircases 
and composition floors mercilessly 
chronicled every footfall. The 
rooms were small and _ poor, 
and rarely lighted by more than 
a single window in the day- 
time, and by a lamp hung out- 
side the grating in the door 
during the gloom. The platform 
beds, which were not found in 
every chamber, were high, but too 
short for a man of average size. 
The passage between them—.c., 
the amount of free space in the 
room—was not more than six feet 
in breadth, and one noted for the 
first time other features that 
tended to bring the institution 
into line with the typical Siberian 
prison as portrayed by Mr Kennan. 
The majority of the kameras were 
filled more than conveniently full ; 
but as the doors bore iron bars in 
place of panels, and the window 
was always open, there was no fear 
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of suffocation. There had been 
a certain attempt at grouping the 
prisoners according to the nature 
of their crime, but the lack of 
discipline and order was more 
manifest than its presence; com- 
plaints were numerous. With one 
of the inmates I had a certain 
sympathy. He had stolen a 
bicycle and ridden 45 versts 
before he had been overtaken. 
He should have been let off, for 
this must have been a “record” 
as regards any velocipede pro- 
curable in Vladikavkaz. In the 
rooms devoid of platform beds the 
men had simply to lie on palliasses 
or on the bare floor. All of them 
indeed had pillows, but in winter 
such apartments must be far from 
pleasant, unless the overcrowding 
then becomes a fine art. Part of 
the top storey, furnished as a 


hospital, was shut off merely by 


two wooden doors. Another or- 
dinary kamera, distinguished by 
a cloth hung over the grated door, 
and adorned inside with an altar 
and a couple of ikons, was evi- 
dently used on occasions as a 
church. The same lack of order 
prevailed in the two or three 
rooms devoted to female prisoners, 
Murderesses and vagrants shared 
the same chamber: there were no 
female warders. A poor passport- 
less half-witted gipsy woman kept 
a continuous vigil—so they said— 
cowering in a corner of the small 
exercise-yard. The prisoners have 
two meals in the day, at 11.30 
and at 7 p.m. The rations quoted 
did not differ from the standard 
attempted in other parts of the 
empire, 

I went over one or two other 
prisons in the Caucasian provinces, 
but no special interest attaches 
to any of them, The only one 
comparable in size to the larger 
Siberian institutions would be, I 
fancy, the large convict prison in 
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Tiflis. Some admirable work has 
been done upon the printing- 
presses there. One unimposing 
district gaol situated on a hillside 
was rendered more picturesque by 
the grouping of several tents in 
and around it. The soldiers had 
evidently preferred to live under 
canvas rather than inhabit the 
quarters allotted to them. The 
low stone wall, damaged in part, 
offered no serious obstacle to in- 
tending fugitives. In default of 
better employment for his wards, 
the governor of the prison had 
laid out and maintained an exten- 
sive fruit and vegetable garden on 
convict labour. In it several men 
were working at sunken pumps 
on that sultry afternoon, though 
shaded by luxuriant foliage; the 
rest were idle, All the buildings 
were in a state of disrepair, and 
although each man was provided 
with a palliasse, the orthodox bed- 
stead was the floor. The quality 
of the food was very poor. The 
money equivalent of a man’s 
rations was a penny and a half, 
but it seems as if the amount of 
bread purchasable for one penny 
exceeded the requirements of some 
of the prisoners, for on shelves in 
several of the rooms stood little 
models of various highly varnished 
quadrupeds moulded in a paste 
formed from black bread and 
water, and then stained dark- 
green or red. Political prisoners 
are not unknown in this out-of- 
the-way corner. In one room 
were confined three Armenians 
from Constantinople who had 
been arrested on certain charges. 
There was no hospital provision of 
any kind in the whole institution. 

A third prison in one of the 
larger towns was in the hands of 
a young fellow who took a manifest 
pride in his capable administration 
of it. The long low corridor was 
filled with a seated company of 
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men engrossed with their midday 
meal, while others of their number 
were busily scrubbing the floors 
of the kameras. Their repast 
included a course of water-melon, 
the gift of friends and relatives, 
who are allowed to visit them 
twice a-week. The men were 
amusingly obstinate in the way in 
which they spoke of the bread (of 
which they received 24 lb. daily) 
as “ white,” not “ black,” the truth 
being that it could neither be de- 
scribed by the one adjective nor 
the other. They also have a small 
allowance of meat in their soup, 
and of tea. In place of any com- 
plaints, they actually lauded their 
surroundings and administration. 
There was no semblance of over- 
crowding, and the men generally 
wore a cheerful aspect. In the 
great heat they were content with 
a single garment, and lay supine 
on pieces of straw matting, knock- 
ing their knees together from sheer 
idleness. The hospital was, as 
usual, the weak point. In one of 
the male wards there were no 
beds; the men lay on the floor. 
In the female department of the 
prison there were no wards at all, 
and sick women lay out in the 
corridor. The workshop was a 
busy scene, where men were em- 
ployed in at least a dozen different 
ways, according to their bents. 
Convicts from Trans - Caucasia 
whose destination is the Siberian 
mines go thither by way of Baku 
and Petrovsk and the Volga, but 
never, so far as I know, by the 
Georgian Military Road through 
the Darial Pass. 


So many brilliant and sympa- 
thetic word-pictures of the Geor- 
gian Military Road and the Darial 
Pass are extant in our literature 
that it would be worse than super- 
fluous to attempt here any detailed 
account of them. But there are 
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a few points that may bear a 
varied repetition. The whole 
road (constructed in 1861) has a 
length of 130 miles in round num- 
bers ; but the defile which, as the 
most impressive natural feature 
on the journey, has given its name 
to the entire stretch between Tiflis 
and Vladikavkaz, is not more than 
eight miles long at the greatest 
computation. Although the pass 
has been known for hundreds of 
years—the Georgian chroniclers 
assert that the earliest forts were 
planted there in the second cen- 
tury B.c., and Pliny and Procopius 
have both written of it—yet ib 
was 1769 before the first Russian 
troops threaded their way between 
its jealous walls for the defence 
of Grusia against the Turks. What 
exactly the word Darial signifies is 
still fair field for disputatious ety- 
mologists, but the probability is 
that dah is the Persian word dar 
or der, a door, and that therefore 
Dar-i-Allan signifies the door of 
the Allans. 

A regular service of diligences 
plies between the extreme points 
of the military road, but the tra- 
veller may also post on his own 
account, For the first time in 
Russia one saw horses harnessed 
to vehicles without the assistance 
of the all-important duga. A 
quaint mixed population tenants 
the suburbs of Vladikavkaz, and 
mosaic walls (for they build a 
stone foundation which supports 
a strange conglomerate of Terek- 
worn stones and Caucasian soil, 
held in their place by diverse- 
running lines of bricks, and so on, 
more conglomerate, more tutorial 
bricks, till the adobe coping 18 
reached) shut out the immediate 
view on either side. But although 
highly necessary, they are still 
impotent to screen Kazbek or 
Schat the Giant that peer snow- 
capped above a hundred glorious 
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peaks, The road ascends the 
course of the Terek, and there- 
fore pierces the limestone moun- 
tains without delay. These, rising 
sharply up on either side to an 
average height of some 5000 feet, 
are thickly covered with witch- 
hazel and other deciduous trees, 
while the contracting valley sup- 
ports an abundant growth of 
willow. Old forts with loopholed 
walls, reared on commanding sites 
close by the road, are overgrown 
with a dense tangle of legend: no 
peak but has its story, no glen but 
hides romance. Discarded _loco- 
motive rails uphold the short, 
stout posts that serve as resting- 
places to four lines of telegraphic 
wire. At the first stopping-place 
toll is exacted, and a posse of 
Kossaks stands ever ready to en- 
force it. 

The valley now begins to widen 
somewhat, and the grey river is 
not content with a single bed. 
The bold escarpments gradually re- 
cede on either hand, still bearing, 


where it is possible, a certain 
wealth of tree-life, so that the 
colour effect expresses itself in the 
form of successive horizontal bands 


of green and grey. Near the 
Djerakhov fort certain magnificent 
river-terraces attract our notice; 
later, perched boulders testify to 
some past glacial force that strand- 
ed them upon the mountain-side. 
Into the Terek’s channel project 
frequent moles, long piers of piled- 
up stones, flanked and confined by 
wattled stays, like some giant 
gardener’s basket laid pointing 
down the stream to tame and 
guide the spring rush of the 
waters. Everything speaks of 
bygone strife, silent it may have 
been, but none the less intense— 
vertical strata, moraine deposit on 
their upturned ends, erratic blocks 
strewed up and down the valley. 
Many of these boulders have come 
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down with the periodic “ avalan- 
ches” from the Devdorak Glacier. 
Near the station of Lars one of 
the largest of them may be seen 
lying in the bed of the Terek. It 
is known as the rock of Yermolov, 
and was brought down in the 
great “avalanche” of 1832, which, 
according to one account, encum- 
bered the valley of the Terek with 
stones, ice, and mud over a distance 
of about two miles and to a depth 
of over 270 feet. This monolith 
measures 95 feet by 49, and is 
over 42 feet in height, 

The amount of traffic on the 
road is considerable. Waggons 
and rustic carts, tended by wild 
kaftaned drivers whose eyes flashed 
under the brims of their brown 
sheepskin mop-like head-gear, con- 
tinually passed or were overtaken 
by us. High up on our right rose 
a green hill whose southern slope 
was wild and broken (and it seemed 
to be generally the case that the 
southern exposures of the Cau- 
casian slopes seen from the Darial 
road were not at all so wooded 
as the northern ones), but whose 
green northern aspect-was dotted 
up to the summit with symmetrical 
lines of brown hay-stacks — the 
travail of the “Iron” Ossets who 
inhabit most of the lateral glens. 
Not far beyond Lars is the Darial 
Gorge. It is indeed only about this 
point that one perceives that the 
ascent has become serious. The 
limestone outworks have been left 
behind, and the schistose walls, 
rising high in their savage gran- 
deur, approach one another sen- 
sibly: in the middle of the gorge 
they are of granite. The magnifi- 
cently kept road runs at some 
distance above the bottom of the 
gorge, where the Terek, now tur- 
bulent and turgid, worries its way 
to the Vladikavkaz plain. One 
cannot speak of the Darial Gorge 
as beautiful: it is terrible, awe- 
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some, almost oppressive. The cold 
unsympathetic masses of grey rock 
that hem one in on every side 
furnish no foothold for the most 
confiding mountain herb or flower, 
far less a tree or shrub. Their 
cloven summits, pinnacled and 
peaked, eternal monuments of cold 
disdain and yet 8000 feet nearer 
to heaven, still look into the face 
of the setting sun when it is night 
below. Hard by the southern end 
of the ravine there stands the 
Darial Fort, a low ungainly edifice 
—wondrously like a child’s toy 
castle in these surroundings—that 
by two towers abutting on the 
stream is held to dominate the 
pass. Above it the valley widens, 
but is still encumbered with enor- 
mous masses of sediment and 
boulders, slightly stratified, that 
came down with the “avalanche” 
of 1832. The Terek was choked 


for eight hours, and painted signs 
on the rock, 150 feet at least above 
the level of the present road, show 
at what height the quondam trail 


ran. Perhaps a temporary lake 
was formed during the block, under 
whose waters took place the strati- 
fication visible in the deposits to- 
day. The road, which has followed 
the right side of the Terek through 
the gorge, passes again to the left 
near the foot of the Kabakhi 
valley, which one must ascend in 
order to see this mischievous Dev- 
dorak glacier. 

The Devdorak is one of eight 
principal glaciers that bear away 
the icy wastage of Mount Kazbek. 
It is formed by three main arms: 
its greatest breadth is 1260 feet, 
but shrinks to less than half of 
this, with a consequent increase in 
gradient that adds to its general 
effectiveness by reason of its 
straitened passage. Its length 
approaches two miles: its lowest 
end is yet 7500 feet above the sea. 
There are no fewer than five occa- 
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sions on which “avalanches” from 
this glacier have thundered down 
into the valley of the Terek. In 
1776 the river was entombed for 
three days: five years passed before 
the last ice that came down in 
1832 disappeared from its valley. 
Unlike the majority of Caucasian 
glaciers, the Devdorak seems to be 
slowly advancing, and in this fact 
some find the explanation of these 
periodic disturbances. For al- 
though many suggestions have 
been offered as to the cause of 
these so-called avalanches, they 
are probably simply due to growth 
of the glacier, with the concomi- 
tant circumstance that the ice- 
masses, becoming heaped up against 
a certain promontory on the left 
side of the valley, fall away when 
they have succeeded by mere 
pressure in forcing their way past. 
At a certain stage this damming 
of the ice involves a correspond- 
ing partial choking of the glacial 
streams, which are set free with 
the ice. It is therefore not strictly 
an avalanche that descends, but 
rather a flood of water bearing 
blocks of ice and quantities of 
débris to the valley below. 

Not far from that point where, 
after emerging from the Darial 
Gorge, the traveller crosses again 
to the left bank of the Terek by a 
wooden bridge, there stands a 
simple cabin by the roadside. 
Here live or lived two brothers, 
Solomon and Ivan, who were en- 
gaged in the task of keeping in 
repair the footpath of eight versts 
that runs up the right side of the 
valley of the Kabakhi to the hut 
commanding the foot of the 
Devdorak Glacier. In this work 
they were not alone, for Solomon 
spoke of the majority of a group 
of ill-conditioned, thievish Oau- 
casians, who stood around to gaze, 
as his labourers. Solomon was & 
little king: his province was the 
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valley of the Kabakhi, and, what 
was of most importance to us, his 
word was law, for the extra bag- 
gage left behind in his cabin by 
the roadside suffered no loss in 
our absence. Solomon was a true 
child of nature. He had not 
much to say upon the subject of 
the Devdorak Glacier and its 
freaks, but the beauties of a 
track of which he knew every 
inch with the knowledge of a 
craftsman never seemed to pall on 
him. Our way lay past a native 
burial-place, a dreary disorderly 
domain, where upright stones set 
at one end of a pebble- heap 
marked the individual tombs: 
Solomon announced them with 
a significant nod. And when 
certain cairns scattered about 
amongst the tombs emitted living 
children roused by strange voices, 
and showed how literally those 
natives lived in presence of the 
dead, Solomon shrugged his shoul- 
ders and affected a morbid in- 
terest, as if he were traversing 
this woful region for the first 
time. Even the sun-dried cakes 
of animal ordure piled up against 
the human mole-heaps were not 
unnoticed of him. 

The hut is situated in full face 
of the glacier. The lower end, 
soiled with mud, covered with 
stony rubbish, and flanked with 
lateral moraine, has very little of 
the picturesque about it. The 
higher reaches form a veritable 
ice-cascade. Solomon, nimble as 
& mountain-goat, led us across to 
such a point on the opposite side 
of the valley as afforded an un- 
rivalled view of the twin dome of 


Kazbek. The jagged heights, with 
their snow-filled clefts and cre- 
vices, that bound the eastern side 
of the Terek ravine, seemed with- 


in a stone’s-throw of us. Eter- 
nally alone, to all appearance 
insurmountable, they held quiet 
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converse with the clouds. The 
deep peace of the removed retreat 
was hardly disturbed by the dis- 
solving flow of surface rivulets on 
the glacier below, or even by the 
rattle of sun-loosened stones that 
continually augmented the talus 
slopes on every hand. Solomon 
studied awhile the gyratory move- 
ments of three hawks, then 
scrambled around, returning with 
a gentian and a bluebell in his 
hand. Thereafter we commenced 
the descent into the valley of the 
Terek, and when once more we 
stood on the highroad, our guide 
proffered his culled wild - flowers 
as a souvenir, watched us with- 
draw in a southerly direction, and 
with a final wave of the hand 
disappeared into his cabin. 


Beyond the station of Kazbek, 
superbly fronted by the great 
mountain, the valley widens again 
appreciably. The flat-roofed stone- 
built cottages perched in groups 
high up on the flanks of the moun- 
tains are no more noticeable than 
the natural bastions of andesitic 
columns that have contracted into 
existence at more than one point 
along the road, Everything is 
grey, and cold, and dead. At 
Kobi the river deploys into several 
streams: its volume of water is 
actually greater here than at Vladi- 
kavkaz. But now we have reached 
the point at which the Terek may 
be said to enter on its public 
career, issuing with a rush from 
a deep-set glen over on the west, 
so that we see it no more. The 
road, rising perhaps more steeply 
now than ever, follows the gorge 
of the Baidarka till the summit of 
the pass is attained. This, unlike 
most other Caucasian passes, is 
broad and tolerably level. Known 
as the Mountain of the Cross, it is 
so shut in as to command no ex- 
tensive sweep of country except 
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towards the south. An old hos- 
pice and a small stone monu- 
ment are in undisturbed pos- 
session. On the northern side the 
slopes were often terraced to pro- 
tect the road from avalanches, but 
this is done more effectually by 
great lengths of covered galleries. 
Here, then, for a moment we halt 
upon the watershed—upon what is 
orographically the principal chain 
of the Caucasus. 

The descent once begun is very 
rapid. Enormous zigzags skil- 
fully engineered conduct the tra- 
veller to the head of the long 
avenue that runs down to Tiflis. 
Azaleas and the wild yellow holly- 
hock enliven the roadside. At 
the Georgian village Mleti there is 
a post-station like to which there 
is nothing in Siberia. The buffet, 
private rooms from eighteenpence 
to three shillings, with sixpence 
extra for damp linen, and tele- 
graphic bureau, have never formed 
a part of the corresponding Trans- 
Ural establishments: all that they 
have in common are overwrought 
horses and a short-tempered post- 
master. 

The valley of the Aragva, which 
the road practically follows as far 
as the junction of that river with 
the Kur, is wholly different from 
its congener on the northern side 
of the watershed. It is well popu- 
lated by a pastoral people, who 
reflect the soft graces of their sur- 
roundings. The bare stern moun- 
tains are gradually screened by hills 
of comparable height, but heavy 
with their cloaking of deciduous 
wood ; still, now and again we 
catch glimpses of them at the far 
end of the lateral valleys. Rye- 
fields become the constant accom- 
paniment of improved villages; the 
highroad and the pasture -land 
alike support herds of complacent 
cattle. Chief amongst these is an 
ungainly buffalo with large mis- 
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shapen ears of low insertion, and 
rough unwieldy horns that lie at 
every angle on his head. His 
skull is very long, so that when, 
under the yoke, he stretches his 
neck and raises his nose in the 
long-suffering attitude of draught 
oxen, he presents no suggestion of 
proportion. Bony and angular, 
they go with ease at a trot, and 
when the driver wishes them to 
pull to the left he simply smacks 
the near beast with his goad on 
the right side, when it proceeds 
to shove its neighbour in the 
desired direction. Sometimes a 
double team of buffalo was yoked 
to a cart, and as they are only 
retained at the neck and are 
absolutely devoid of harness, the 
sole difference between the driver 
of a pair and of a four-in-hand lay 
in the length of his goad. It was 
perhaps possible to discern a look 
of satisfaction on their otherwise 
vapid countenance as they lay in 
the bed of the Aragva or wallowed 
in some muddy pit. And the 
natives, standing barelegged in 
the stream, were pleased to splash 
the creatures’ mighty carcasses. 
Again, there are the brown fat- 
tailed sheep. An incipiently di- 
vided pendent fat-bag forms part 
of the tail: the organ, which may 
thus weigh 50 to 80 lb., is looked 
on as a great delicacy. As the 
creature steps along, the tail sways 
from side to side, although not in 
harmony with the movements of 
the large downcast ears. The 
geese also are of no ordinary breed, 
and have a strange air of incom- 
pactness, mainly attributable to 
the independent character of many 
of their wing-feathers, which wave 
about in a disorderly, random 
fashion. 

Long before we reached Mtzkhet, 
an old Georgian capital strongly 
and picturesquely situated by the 
junction of the Kur and Aragva, 
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the large red barracks that invari- 
ably accompany any substantial 
sample of Russia’s military 
strength had obtruded them- 
selves upon our notice. It seems 
easiest to believe that they will 
always be necessary here,—that 
the men who march along the 
Georgian military road will ever 
have their faces to the south. At 
the annual manceuvres around Tif- 
lis not fewer than 20,000 soldiers 
play a part. 

We passed many waggons 
loaded with labourers and their 
families returning to Tiflis. They 
are conducted over the entire road 
for the sum of four shillings, and 
pass their time with nought but a 
few yards of canvas or of felt 
stretched over hoops between 
them and the heavens. Other 
vehicles resembled giant baskets 
with a wooden bottom that ran 
on wheels. A farm-steading not 
far removed from the roadside 
contained an assorted collection of 
fanciful vehicles—perhaps a whim 
of a dainty little maid who, all 
in red and with her feet firmly 
planted on a thresher of no greater 
complexity of structure than the 
simplest form of sleigh, was swung 
round the floor by a fast-trotting 
pony that she urged on with 
pretty cries and graceful flourishes 
of whip as she leant back on the 
reins, Although we continued to 
descend, yet the hills had fallen 
with us. Indeed since Ananur, 
considerably north of Mtzkhet, 
they had subsided into the uplands 
that constitute the greater part of 
Georgia. 

Short is the twilight that here 
follows the brilliant homage paid 
by the west to the disappearing 
sun. The richly tinted heavens 
dissolve in a canopy of dark- 
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ness. At such a time our horses 
stumbled into the courtyard of 
the last station out of Tiflis. 
Under a candlelight that only 
served to intensify the shadows, 
the wearied horses were cursed 
into their stalls, and a fresh 
contingent took their place. The 
drowsy passengers gradually re- 
signed themselves to the soporific 
influences of the night, the sway- 
ing carriage, the drone of the 
wakeful driver. Suddenly there 
was a shriek, the swift passage of 


‘a many-eyed reptile, its rapid dis- 


appearance with a hissing sound 
into some cranny of the earth. 
My comrade rubbed his eyes, re- 
marked upon the steadiness of 
Caucasian horses, and on what he 
judged to be the folly of running 
railway tracks close to a high- 
road, then once more gave himself 
tosleep. But already the lamps of 
Tiflis twinkled in the distance, and 
vinous soldiers passed in knots of 
three and four, instinctively bound 
for one or other of a thousand 
ghostly tents. We raced through 
the outlying gardens and entered 
a quarter of Tiflis where there was 
no call for street-lamps so long as 
the quaint stalls, devoid of door or 
window, sign or upper storey, shed 
a fierce glare across the way. In 
the interior of these open places of 
commerce Persians and Tartars 
still bickered over some petty 
bargain, still rose and left dis- 
gusted only to return once more. 
The night air was made hideous 
with the cries of disappointed 
vendors, of disillusioned buyers. 
Gradually the sounds died away. 
As we advanced into the heart of 
the city the stillness increased ; 
when we stopped before our place 
of residence, it was perfected. 
J. Y. Simpson. 
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Ir is an odd chance that at the 
very moment when Spain, pushed 
to an unequal and reluctant com- 
bat, has suffered the heaviest dis- 
aster which can attack a nation, 
her arts and history compel a 
universal admiration, Though 
Cervantes has not known even a 
momentary eclipse, he was never 
studied with keener intelligence 
and to better purpose than to-day ; 
while Velasquez, long hidden under 
a cloud of neglect, has at last 
emerged into a sunlight of worship, 
as brilliant as that he enjoyed 
during his lifetime. The material 
wherefrom to construct his bio- 
graphy is scanty enough, yet every 
year witnesses a fresh attempt, and 
M. de Beruete’s volume,! recently 
published in Paris, is not more 
luminous than its predecessors, 
The author, it is true, may claim 
some advantages: he is a Spaniard 
and he is a painter,—but with the 
best will in the world he has added 
nothing to our knowledge. He has 
repeated the same artistic criti- 
cisms which have done duty a 
score of times; he has described 
the pictures placed before our eyes 
with the patient fidelity of a show- 
man ; and, despite his good inten- 
tions, he has proved himself lacking 
in sympathy. In the first place, 
he declares that Velasquez is not 
a great colourist, until you suspect 
that he too, like the rest, would 
have a painter empty his palette 
upon every canvas ; in the second, 
and this is a still greater sin, he 
complains that Velasquez never 
worked without a model. ‘The 
poverty of his imagination,” says 
he, “did not allow him to give free 
rein to his fancy.” With criticism 


such as this one disputes in vain, 
The opinion that a painter’s imagi- 
nation is most clearly exhibited by 
the portrayal of the unseen is too 
vulgar to need refuting, and assur- 
edly Velasquez had so fine a sense 
of his art that he need not waste 
his ingenuity in the contriving of 
curious subjects. Nor is it becom- 
ing to charge the painter with a 
trammelled fancy, whose sincere 
vision and miraculous accomplish- 
ment revealed to the world a new 
art. Velasquez was neither Blake 
nor Sir Edward Burne-Jones ; he 
was so splendid a classic that he 
could give dignity to a battered 
wine-skin, or illumine with his 
lively fancy the raggedest Gusman 
or Lazarillo. With no temptation 
to turn away from his own Madrid 
into a shapeless fairyland, he glori- 
fied what he saw, and proved again 
that the ultimate task of art, 
whether literary or pictorial, is the 
noble rendering of the common- 
place. 

Nor does M. de Beruete attempt 
to set the painter in his environ 
ment, to give us the portrait of 
one who was a great courtier as 
well asa great craftsman. On the 
contrary, he deplores his patronage 
by the king, and suggests that, 
had he never entered the royal 
palace, “his production would not 
have been so restricted.” And 
with this regret he confesses 
complete misunderstanding of the 
painter’s career. Wherever Velas- 
quez had spent his life he had 
still been great, yet it was in the 
Court of Madrid that he found 
the material most proper to his 
genius ; and it is idle to speak of 
restricted production, when the 
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last word of an art has been ex- 
ressed. The author of “ Philip 
IV.,” of “ Pope Innocent,” of ‘las 
Menifias” did not die with the con- 
sciousness of an undelivered mes- 
sage. He was no Keats perished 
with talent unfulfilled. The offices 
he held at Court, while they sen- 
sibly increased his dignity, did not 
diminish his work by a single stroke 
of the brush. Had he never accom- 
panied his sovereign to Valladolid 
or the Bidassoa, the Museums of 
Europe might have been richer by 
a dozen portraits. But Velasquez 
could not add another laurel to his 
crown of immortality, and it is as 
rash to blame his zealous courtesy 
as it would be to cut and clip the 
wreath of Milton because he was 
Cromwell’s secretary, and did not 
write another ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
While he gave the world his best, 
he lent his service to the king, 
and it is interesting for a moment 
to consider him as a part of the 
great world, as painter and cham- 
berlain to the Court of Spain. 


Like the greatest men of all 
ages, Velasquez wrapt round his 
life with a cloak of secrecy. His 
contemporaries accepted his mas- 
tery in silence, and he followed 
his art or performed his duties in 
the august seclusion of Philip’s 


palace. So he avoided prying 
eyes and gossiping tongues, and 
established a fame which, even in 
his own lifetime, was select rather 
than popular. His contemporaries 
are as diffident in praise or blame 
as were Shakespeare's. True, there 
is Pacheco’s generous appreciation, 
and the Spanish records contain 
many references to the painter, 
which, for all their official phrase, 
chronicle not only his comings and 
goings, but the proper considera- 
tion wherein he was held at Court. 
Here is the paper confirming his 
appointment as Painter to the 
king ; there the letter written by 
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the Venetian Ambassador in the 
loftiest terms to introduce the trav- 
eller to his Doge. But scarce a line 
remains to explain his character, 
and the few letters which time has 
spared are courteous rather than 
personal. Even the Catalogue of 
Pictures ascribed to him bears upon 
it every mark of forgery, and to 
boot never rises above the common- 
place. However, celebrity is a 
brief scandal ; even glory, which is 
not posthumous, is apt to offend by 
its familiarity. And if Velasquez 
escaped the worst penalty of genius, 
he stands out a distinguished figure 
in a distinguished age. 

In the seventeenth century the 
Court of Madrid esteemed mag- 
nificence more highly than military 
prowess. On the banks of the 
Manzanares life was a pageant, 
conducted always with a splendid 
severity. The sovereign was so 
lofty a figure that he might only 
be approached in obedience to the 
sternest laws of etiquette. It was 
not a mere jest that the Queen of 
Spain had no legs; the legend was 
a symbol of the pious reverence 
wherewith the populace approached 
the throne. Nor was there, to a 
true-born Spaniard, a touch of ex- 
travagance in the death of Philip 
III., though the French and- Eng- 
lish travellers who witnessed the 
disaster believed that they had 
strayed into the kingdom of reck- 
less comedy. Now, the day being 
cold, the king sat writing letters 
in his closet with a brazier at his 
feet, and presently the fire became 
so fierce that not only the mon- 
arch’s comfort but his life was 
threatened. Yet no courtier dared 
to interfere. The attendant mar- 
quis ran for the Duke of Alva, 
who declared that the brazier lay 
not within his province. Unhap- 
pily that other duke whose duty it 
was to remove the fire had left the 
castle of Lerma for Madrid, and 
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Philip III. died of ceremony with- 
out a word of protest or complaint. 
Yet there was a stern rectitude 
in this fatal respect paid to pro- 
priety: Spain might find another 
monarch, and at any rate no dis- 
honour had been done to etiquette. 
Indeed, in the words of an astute 
traveller, “this nation had ever 
something extraordinary in its 
manners above the others.” It 
was clearly marked off then, as 
now, from the rest of Europe. 
Its very costume created a barrier 
that might not easily be crossed, 
and the rouged cheeks and giant 
hoops of the ladies were no less 
curiously dignified than the fierce 
hats and black cloaks of the cava- 
liers. The Spanish gravity, which 
long since became famous, was 
(and is) tempered by a cautious 
ferocity, which hindered an en- 
trance into a quarrel, but cher- 
ished revenge even when the quar- 
rel seemed to be at an end. It 
was a point of honour to punish 
aggression ; while prudence urged 
the aggressor to anticipate venge- 
ance by attacking his victim a 
second time. But choleric as they 
were, the Spaniards displayed not 
their anger, and it was their con- 
stant ambition to set a discreet face 
even upon a vicious temperament. 
Above all, they were lazy and in- 
active: as to-day the fisherman of 
Cordova provides his rod with a 
bell, which shall announce the 
casual bite, while he on his back 
looks at the sky through the 
smoke of his cigarette, so the 
contemporary of Velasquez was 
slow of speech and chary of move- 
ment, but he covered his laziness 
with a mask of patience and im- 
perturbability. None the less, the 
Spaniards are truly said to have 
been magnanimous, witty, con- 
stant, and serious ; while they paid 
to women the respect of idolatry. 
When they were defeated, and dur- 
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ing the reign of Philip IV. they 
saw their empire crumble to pieces, 
they accepted defeat in a spirit 
of carelessness. And their non- 
chalance was the result not of 
timidity but of pride. They lost 
Portugal, as they have lost Cuba, 
because they believed that no one 
would ever have the temerity to 
take it. In truth, the sins of 
those philosophers leant (and lean) 
to the side of kindliness. For all 
their arrogance they could not, 
and cannot, permit ambition to 
disturb their happiness, and they 
prefer not to believe in disaster 
even when it overtakes them. 
After all, if life be a pageant, 
what matters defeat? Even with 
the enemy at the gate, the true 
Spaniard could always enjoy the 
bull-ring. 

And in nothing was the sump- 
tuous simplicity of Spain more 
lavishly revealed than in _ her 
sports. When Philip IV. was 
king, there was scarce a day with- 
out its spectacle. The bull was 
killed in the Plaza Mayor, and 
the boar was hunted in the park 
of the Buen Retiro. No distin- 
guished visitor sojourned in Mad- 
rid without receiving the tribute 
of a noble contest. Nor was the 
spectacle ever disgraced by vulgar 
display ; it was designed with 
taste, and carried out with mag- 
nificence. True, the unaccus- 
tomed stranger complained of 
cruelty, as he still complains to- 
day; but the complaint then, as 
now, was based upon ignorance. 
Cruelty is not an absolute and 
immutable vice ; rather it changes 
as climate and tradition change. 
The Anglo-Saxon, savage only to 
his own kind, is revolted by the 
slaying of a bull; but he does not 
hesitate to grind his fellow-man 
to dust, or to crush him beneath 
the heel of competition. Explain 
to a modern Spaniard the habits 
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of Tammany Hall, or show him 
the difficult life of our own East 
End, and doubtless, if he were 
nob too cautious, he would de- 
nounce a cruelty of which he was 
always innocent. But he is in- 
sensitive to the suffering of beasts ; 
the others are insensitive to the 
sufferings of man; and who shall 
say which is the harsher vice? 
To the sober Spaniards, then, 
who gazed from the windows of 
the Plaza Mayor into the arena 
beneath, there came no thought 
of cruelty or crime. They enjoyed 
the spectacle, to which their blood 
and the habit of centuries had 
accustomed them. Nor were the 
cavaliers content to play the pas- 
sive part of spectators. They 
fought the bull themselves, now 
on foot, now mounted on well- 
trained horses, whose hide it was 
a point of valour to protect. 
Madame d’Aulnoy, who visited 
Madrid not many years after the 
death of Velasquez, once met a 
firefly of the court, all perfumed 
and tricked out, who none the 
less never attended a bull - fight 
without venturing his own limbs 
in the arena. But the most glori- 
ous fight known to history was 
the combat of beast against beast 
presided over by Philip the Great 
himself. Into the ring were driven 
the fiercest animals that could be 
brought from the four corners of 
the world—lions, tigers, bears, and 
bulls; and after a desperate fight 
they all lay dead save one bull 
of Andalusia, whose strength and 
courage had slain all his com- 
petitors. The patriotism of the 
Spaniards was touched to the 
quick. The king seized his gun 
and shot the valiant conqueror 
dead, for, said he, so brave a beast 
deserves to meet death from no 
other than from a royal hand ; 
and forthwith the poets of Madrid 
celebrated the double victory of 
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the king and the bull in sonnets 
of fearless adulation, declaring that 
never since the beginning of time 
had deeds of braver consequence 
been done. 

Such was the world of declining 
empire and “majestic frivolity” 
into which the young Velasquez 
came from Seville, that strange 
city of romance and fanaticism, 
which was always ready to favour 
the arts, and which had celebrated 
the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception by the slaying of many 
bulls, He came under opportune 
patronage, and at an opportune 
moment. Having won all the 
glory that the admiration of An- 
dalusia had to confer, he was for- 
tunate enough to attract the notice 
of the young king, who loved the 
splendour of life even better than 
his empire, and to assure for him- 
self the protection of the most 
powerful Minister who had ever 
misdirected the destinies of Spain. 
Surely the gods had smiled upon 
his birth, for, though scarce past 
twenty, he had won the fame best 
worth enjoying, the admiration of 
his fellows, and, despite the jeal- 
ousy of the few, he had not to 
fight the hard battle of recognition. 
The fétes given in honourof Charles 
I., two days after his arrival at 
Madrid, might have eclipsed an- 
other’s glory, but Velasquez deftly 
turned the occasion to advantage, 
and made a sketch of the English 
prince. And truly the capital did 
not lack entertainment for the 
youth, whose eyes were accus- 
tomed to the water-sellers and 
picaroons of Seville. For it was 
packed with the rufflers of Eng- 
land and of Spain. The fame 
of Kenelm Digby’s exploits were 
on every tongue, and it was 
whispered at the street corners 
how Lord Bristol’s kinsman had 
met in combat and defeated single- 
handed half-a-dozen accomplished 
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bravos. And Buckingham was 
there to intrigue against his own 
ambassador, and every day a bril- 
liant spectacle celebrated the 
Spanish Marriage, which neither 
the zeal of the prince nor the 
policy of his father availed to con- 
clude. But the festival came to 
an end; Prince Charles and his 
courtiers set sail in a storm ; the 
Princess escaped an unwelcome al- 
liance ; and of all the distinguished 
visitors who thronged Madrid, 
Velasquez alone remained to take 
office in the king’s household, 
and to begin a career of noble 
bearing and honourable work, 
which was only interrupted by his 
death. Now, it was Philip’s am- 
bition to prove himself a great 
patron as well as a great king, 
and so well did he perform the 
duty of a patron that he singled 
out Velasquez at first sight, gave 
him a pension and a lodging, and 
decreed that henceforth no painter 
should paint the royal portrait 
save only the master of Seville. 
Doubtless he dreamed himself an- 
other Alexander, who even in the 
conquest of the world loyally re- 
membered the claims of Apelles ; 
and only once was he faithless to 
his vow, and then in favour of 
Rubens, between whom and Vel- 
asquez there never intervened the 
bitterness of jealousy. 

Henceforth the painter threw 
himself completely into the life 
of the Oourt; he shared its mag- 
nificence; he bore with its frip- 
.peries and uncertain payments. 
His studio was in the Alcazar, 
and the king not only came and 
went at his pleasure, but kept 
his own key and reserved his 
own chair. If the king made a 
grand progress, the king’s painter 
followed in his train, and enjoyed 
all the privileges of a courtier. 
His advancement, moreover, was 
rapid; his pension was doubled, 
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though for this favour the dispen- 
sation of the Pope was necessary ; 
and he was still young when he 
kissed hands (as we should say) as 
Usher of the Chamber. Hereafter 
offices were showered upon him: 
he was appointed keeper of the 
Alcazar and valet-de-chambre to the 
king ; he was asked to inspect the 
royal buildings, and Philip was 
prudent enough to consult his 
taste in all things. And he, on 
his side, pictured the Court with 
so splendid a dignity that we know 
the Ministers and favourites, the 
dwarfs and princes, of Philip's 
reign more intimately than the 
friends of any other monarch. The 
position, doubtless, had its disad- 
vantages. ‘The treasury was not 
infrequently empty, and the court- 
ier’s pension was paid at long and 
uncertain intervals. Now you find 
him demanding 4000 ducats which 
are due to him; now you find the 
Royal Chancellor making shift to 
pay the debt by trivial instalments. 
But Velasquez was no worse served 
than the others; and as he was 
one of a vast household, as even 
ells of black cloth were served out 
to him, he cannot have known the 
bitter disturbance of want. A 
more poignant cause of grief to 
those who esteem royal patronage 
a disgrace is the place he occupied 
at the bull-fights and boar-hunts. 
In the Plaza Mayor he sat in the 
fourth storey, among servants, bar- 
bers, and others of lowly calling. 
But by this neighbourhood no 
indignity was inflicted; the last 
detail of life was ordered by a strict 
etiquette, which was far stronger 
than the will of the monarch or 
the privilege of art, Even the 
grandees themselves obeyed the 
strictest laws of honour and pre- 
cedence, and since they were of 
many grades, they might not all 
march in the first rank. And if 
the name of Velasquez does occur 
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on the same list with dwarfs and 
others, to whom were given habits 
de merci, here again was no slight, 
for a dwarf was not seldom a great 
personage, and one at least, the 
celebrated Antonio el Ingles, had 
a household of his own, with Tonas 
Pinto for his governor. 

Such was the life of Velasquez, 
and it is not difficult to recon- 
struct his environment. The 
Madrid of the seventeenth cen- 
tury differed little from the en- 
chanting capital of to-day. The 
landscape is unchanged, the sky 
has not lost one touch of its mar- 
vellous blue. If you look beyond 
the royal palace you may still 
gaze upon the background of 
Velasquez’ masterpieces, and con- 
vince yourself again of his as- 
tounding realism. The horses 
which he delighted to paint still 
prance upon the plains of Cas- 
tile, and even the aspect of the 
streets is wholly transformed. 
The Plaza Mayor is the same in 
colour and design as it was in 
those old days, when the bulls of 
Andalusia died within its space, 
and when cavaliers and their 
ladies looked out from windows 
hung with Eastern tapestries ; 
while at the Puerta del Sol the bull- 
fighters gossip to-day with the 
same easy laziness as heretofore. 
True, the Buen Retiro is no more, 
the palace which grew in a night 
ab a magician’s word ; but to-day 
the gardens do not disgrace their 
lavish architect, and at Aranjuez 
you may wander in the groves 
whose shade once sheltered Philip 
IV. and his friends. Moreover, 
Velasquez himself is no vague 
figure. He painted his own por- 
trait in the ‘‘ Surrender of Breda,” 
that heroical presentation of war, 
which shames the vulgar clamour 
of these boastful days, and in 
which the conquered general pre- 
Serves his dignity, being hon- 


oured even in defeat. He stands 
among the maids of honour in his 
own splendid “ Meniiias,” and his 
features are immortal as his work. 
His thick and bushy hair, his 
stern eyes, his lofty brow, are as 
familiar as Philip’s majestic figure. 
Habited always in black, he seems 
as grave as the king himself, and 
in his person the dignity of Spain 
suffered no diminution. In brief, 
to realise a grandiose ideal of life 
has its place in history no less 
than the winning of battles, and 
Philip’s ambition was designed in 
part and wholly attained by his 
favourite painter. 

But never did the king display 
his confidence in Velasquez more 
loyally than on Rubens’ visit to 
Madrid. Other courtiers and 
painters there were who might 
have done honour to this artist 
and ambassador ; yet it was Velas- 
quez who was charged to conduct 
Rubens to the royal palaces and 
to unfold the treasures of Spain, 
Nor does history show a more 
interesting encounter; and time 
has done us no heavier injustice 
than. to destroy the record of this 
amiable meeting. We know little 
more than that Rubens and Velas- 
quez were united by a generous 
bond of sympathy and admiration. 
Different as were their work and 
character, each was magnanimous 
enough to acclaim the mastery of 
the other. Rubens, already at the 
top of his fame, stood in need of 
no appreciation; and it was not 
difficult for him to detect in the 
young painter of twenty-eight the 
greatest genius that had ever been 
given to Spain. The contrast be- 
tween the two is not less striking 
than their frank sympathy. The 
one flamboyant, pleasure - loving, 
magnificent, universally glorious 
for his work, and intrusted for 
his tact and manner with the 
delicate conduct of an embassy ; 
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the other no less secure in talent 
and accomplishment, yet still un- 
known beyond the Pyrenees, and 
withal grave with the gravity of 
Spain, and humorous, no doubt, 
with the staid humour of Cer- 
vantes. Sothey met and together 
visited the Escorial; then they 
went each his way, each loyal in 
sympathy, and neither tempted to 
imitation. 

While Velasquez for the mo- 
ment surrendered his privilege, 
and permitted Rubens to paint his 
sovereign, Rubens half repaid the 
debt by good counsel. He urged 
Velasquez to visit Italy, and in 
1629 Velasquez left Spain in the 
same boat which carried Spinola 
to Milan. He travelled not as an 
adventurer nor as a beggar stu- 
dent, forced to pick up an unwil- 
ling ducat by the way, but as the 
honoured representative of a great 
kingdom. Philip IV. procured 
him letters to all the courts, and 
gave him for talisman a medal 
stamped with the royal effigy. 
At Rome he stayed at the 
Villa Medici, where he painted 
the exquisite landscapes now at 
Madrid; he made copies and 
bought pictures; and those bio- 
graphers who complain that at 
a bull-fight he sat in the fourth 
storey, may remember that even 
in his journeys he travelled as a 
courtier, and received such con- 
sideration as might have been paid 
to his master. His second visit 
to Rome was yet more glorious, 
for then he was at the zenith of 
his fame, and found the doors of 
the Academy instantly opened to 
him. Then, too, he painted his 
masterpiece, the portrait of Pope 
Innocent X., for which he would 
receive no money, saying that the 
king his master paid him enough ; 
and he only returned to Spain at 
the instant solicitation of Philip, 
whose letters of recall remain to 
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attest the sincerity of his friend- 
ship for the painter who was the 
serenest glory of his reign. 

So Velasquez grew in years and 
honour, until in 1652 he was 
appointed aposentador, or grand 
marshal of the palace. Henceforth 
he lived in the Alcazar, he decor- 
ated the palaces, he set the king's 
chair at dinner, he devised proces- 
sions and arranged the progresses 
of the king. His duties were 
onerous, maybe, but at least they 
were dignified and honourable. 
Nor was the king ungrateful, and 
when the “ Meniiias ” was finished 
he declared that one thing still was 
lacking to the picture, the cross of 
Santiago, which should be worn on 
the painter’s breast. Now, none 
might be of this Order who was 
not of noble birth, and therefore 
Velasquez set himself to prove his 
nobility. He declared that he 
had never painted save to amuse 
himself and in obedience to the 
king, while Alonso Oano and 
others took oath that he had 
never worked for money. But, 
alas! there was a flaw in the gen- 
ealogy: his ancestors, it was whis- 
pered, had paid the “ blanca de la 
carne,” an impost from which 
nobles were exempt; and nothing 
could make Velasquez a member 
of the Order save a dispensation 
from the Pope. However, the 
king was a loyal champion, the 
dispensation was obtained, and in 
1659 Velasquez became noble and 
entered the distinguished Order of 
Santiago. 

Death overtook him suddenly, 
and still occupied with the busi- 
ness of the Oourt. He had re- 
turned from the Isle of Pheasants, 
where he had designed the féte 
given in honour of the marriage 
between Louis XIV. and the In- 
fanta Maria Theresa, So it was 
that even his last days were de- 
voted to the pageantry of Spain, 
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and he died not only the most 
distinguished painter that his 
country has ever known, but the 
loyallest servant of his king, who 
nine days afterwards could only 
write in the margin of a decree, 
“T am overcome.” And despite 
the complaints of those who find 
depravity in courtly dependence, 
there never was a better finished 
or a more dignified career. The 
servant, doubtless, was infinitely 
more highly endowed than the 
master, yet each obeyed the law 
of the century and the tradition 
of the past, and neither found 
irksome the performance of his 
obvious duty. To a Spaniard of 
Philip’s reign, who aimed not only 
at artistic expression but at a 
gracious life, one career was open, 
and that career the Court. But 
while on the one hand there was 
no effrontery, on the other there 
was no toadyism. The boast of 
Velasquez that he had never 
painted a picture save to amuse 
himself and to obey the king was 
as fine after its own fashion as 
Mozart’s that he wrote only to 
please himself and his friends. 
It was the painter who gave the 
genius, and the king who found 
the opportunity ; but we may be 
certain that Velasquez never sub- 
ordinated the supreme necessities 
of his art to the will of Philip. 
Indeed it would be far wiser to 
regret the decline of royal patron- 
age than to cast the reproach of 
subserviency upon the greatest 
painter of all time. And if there 
be service in the relation, who 
would not rather serve one king 
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than a thousand leather-sellers ? 
Is it not more honourable to 
please a refined monarch than to 
catch the eye of a prosperous 
merchant in an overcrowded gal- 
lery? The most popular tirade in 
the egregious ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ 
which beyond all works of the 
century possesses the faculty to 
turn the heads of the people, is an 
attack upon the patron. Witha 
false magnificence this last hero 
of romance gets off the customary 
platitudes concerning the freedom 
of literature and the vice of syco- 
phancy. But he who attempts 
“to feel the public pulse,” and to 
prescribe such stuff as will suit 
the popular complaint, is guilty of 
a baser treachery to his art than 
he who buys leisure by a hand- 
some compliment paid to a patron. 
The ideal of dignity is freedom 
from either restraint. But the 
necessity of bread only permits a 
happy few to realise this ideal, 
and never did the hand of patron- 
age press so lightly as upon the 
shoulder of Velasquez. He kept 
inviolate the liberty of his craft ; 
he kept inviolate the liberty of his 
life; and even when Olivares was 
disgraced before the whole world, 
Velasquez still remembered his 
ancient friendship and his faith- 
ful service. Therefore let us not 
forget the Courtier in the Painter, 
and instead of reproaching Philip 
for the duty which he exacted, let © 
us acknowledge that without the 
royal patronage: Velasquez might 
have painted with a worse motive 
than “to amuse himself and to 
obey the king.” 
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Ir knowledge is power, it is 
ugliness as well very often; and 
frequently the old ways of ignor- 
ance are those of beauty. Take, 
for example, the great Lisbon 
aqueduct, —a striking monument 
to ignorance of the ways of water. 
Look at the careful construction, 
—the miles of stone canal, the 
solid masonry of the bridges, the 
many arches, and the careful 
levelling, with the little towers 
and breathing -holes all along to 
give air to the precious element. 
And all this careful work be- 
cause this petted child, the clear 
stream from the Serra, cannot run 
up-hill! Not one inch of ascent 
can that stream perform, at what- 
ever height is its birthplace in the 
mountains ; and therefore its road 
must be levelled accordingly. And 
that was apparently the state of 


scientific knowledge in the Portu- 
guese mind in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

It would be an impertinence to 
say, at the present day, that ignor- 
ance of the power of water is the 
parent of the Portuguese water- 


system in Madeira. It is some- 
thing else surely which causes the 
seeming attitude of deferential 
courtesy to that necessary element 
in the lovely little island. The 
consequences are so quaint and 
beautiful that the artist at least 
would have no need to quarrel 
with them. 

Madeira lies like a cut emerald 
upon the brilliance of the sea. 
There is no setting of golden sands, 
Sheer down from the crater peaks, 
in the centre, rolled the lava in 
the old days when Atlantis was 
submerged, and only the topmost 
heights were left to become the 
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golden islands of the west. And 
now these peaks are clothed in 
living, waving green. Down by 
the sea lies Funchal, the little 
capital, and on the land sides rise 
the green walls of the hills. Here, 
more than in any place that I 
know, one is reminded of Ruskin’s 
description of the hills as “a 
woven garment gathered up in 
God’s hands, and shaken into deep 
falling folds, as the robes droop 
from a king’s shoulder. The rivers, 
leaping into cataracts along the 
hollows of its fall, and all its 
forests rearing themselves aslant 
against its slopes.” It is a wide 
garment, and the folds of the Serra 
lie deep, and involved ; breaking 
here and there into rocks and clefts, 
and leading into narrow valleys and 
glens, which in their turn broaden 
and brighten into vineyards, and 
plots of maize, among the tiny cot- 
tages above the sea. But the 
streams and cataracts of winter 
dry in the summer’s sun. The 
wells are comparatively few, and 
river—other than these mountain 
streams —there is none. Great 
need there is, therefore, to utilise 
the countless springs which rush 
and play in ceaseless motion in the 
heart of the mountains; and the 
Portuguese Government, awaking 
to the necessity of the irrigation 
of crops in the dry season and the 
occasional propriety of ablution 
even in the winter months, de- 
termined to bring the water from 
the mountains to the lower lands. 

Now, had the island consisted of 
a sugar-loaf with a well at the top, 
it might have been considered a 
comparatively simple task to cut 
channels down the sides and let 
the water run. But Madeira is by 
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no means of that shape. Hills lie 
within hills, valleys run round and 
are blocked, and streams arise be- 
hind high walls of rock and verdure 
while parched lands lie on the 
other side. Olearly the water had 
need of administration, and ad- 
ministered it accordingly was. 
The springs were traced to their 
sources away in the folds of the 
mountain. They were allowed to 
flow, some according to their own 
sweet will, others getting an assist- 
ed passage some hundreds of feet 
down; and then long cuttings along 
the scarps of the hills were made, 
and careful channels constructed 
for the tiny rivers (all levelled to a 
foot), that the water might flow in 
safe and even passage for miles 
and miles of wood and hill, through 
tunnels in the rock where the 
landscape was obstinate in not 
getting ont of the way, but the 
stream always uncovered, and 
never up-hill. 

To understand the system, how- 
ever, its queer beauties and its 
cumbrous elaboration, you should 
come as we did to the head-centre 
of its operations for one side of the 
island, and see for yourself. We 
start from Funchal in a small coast- 
ing-steamer on a bright morning in 
July. Leaving the little town, with 
its grass-grown streets, red roofs, 
and white walls gleaming in the 
hot morning sun, we steam past 
the rocky heights where the cliffs 
of Giréo look sheer down from 
their two thousand feet upon the 
sea. We stop here and there at 
tiny clusters of houses, where the 
ship disgorges its load of peasant 
passengers, and in rather less than 
three hours are in Oalheta. The 
sea, which looks like a heaving 
mass of liquid blue dye, blue in 
shadow as in sunshine, rolls in 
heavy waves upon a beach com- 
posed of stones twice as big as 
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your head for sands. As our 
boat draws near, a dozen half- 
clad young fellows rush forward 
into the sea with wooden poles or 
rollers, which they fling beneath 
the approaching boat; and when 
the waves drive us up over the 
rollers, these men clutch the boat 
and draw it up upon the stones. 
Out we jump, and look round upon 
the most sun- baked shelterless 
stretch of shore imaginable. Bare 
rocks at your feet, bare rocks, with 
here and there prickly pears or 
aloes as sole vegetation, above you, 
and your only prospect out of it 
a walk, or a passage in a hammock, 
of half a mile to a village which 
you see lying on the sides of a 
mountain stream which runs down 
to the shore at that distance,— 
Calheta. Half-a-dozen eager brown 
faces close round you. They scent 
employment for the thews and 
muscles visible under their scanty 
raiment. They know that no 
stranger lands at Calheta for pure 
love of that delectable spot, and 
guess rightly that you are en route 
for the hills above, and the springs 
of many waters at Rabagal. “Yes,” 
say you, “we want to go up to the 
house of shelter (Casa de Abrigo), 
and we want hammocks to carry 
us, and men to take our luggage.” 
For away up at Rabagal there is no 
village, no inn,—nothing but the 
juncture of many waterways, and 
a house of shelter where you may 
claim admittance if you have licence 
from the Senhor Administrador. 
So your blankets are taken with 
you, and your food; you will get 
a roof to cover you, a deal table 
to take your food upon, and a bare 
bed to lie upon, also plates to eat 
from, and cups to drink from ; but 
nothing in the shape of luxury, 
unless a few square inches of look- 
ing-glass fixed to a wall may do 
duty in that light. If you have 
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untiring limbs and a brain-pan as 
stout as that of a Hottentot, you 
may walk up the 3700 feet which 
are before you. If not, do as we 
did: get into a hammock of blue 
webbing tied to a stout bamboo 
pole, let three men hoist it to 
their shoulders, and lie back and 
roast. 

Up we go, by dusty roads whose 
peculiar atrocity we failed to un- 
derstand until we saw the country 
carts used upon them. The wheels 
of these vehicles are struck round 
with projecting bosses of iron, ‘in 
order to take a good grip of the 
road.” Of course each one takes 
away a good grip of the earth and 
dust and loose rocks of which the 
road is composed, and scatters the 
king’s highway around generally, 
with consequences that are not 
soothing to the feelings of the 
pedestrian. However, up we go— 
dusty, hot, perspiring, but hopeful, 
as Oalheta, the unspeakable, re- 
cedes, and the pine-woods are 
reached. Hot places, though, are 
pine-woods, as we find, and when 
somebody says, “ Here is the Levada 
at length, and we can walk,” we 
joyfully unpack ourselves and 
turn out upon our feet. Around 
stretches a wide amphitheatre of 
mountains clothed with fern and 
heather ; and cut around the sides 
is a perfectly level walk beside the 
water-course or Levada, which 
runs close to the mountain-side in 
its stone bed. A mile’s walk, and 
then we come to the narrow black 
tunnel into which the water runs. 
A bundle of bamboos or of cedar 
sticks is lighted for a torch, and 
we plunge into the darkness and 
the cold. The water drips from 
the rock above our heads, making 
pools upon the uneven footway. 
The Levada flows black and gleam- 
ing in the torchlight beside us, and 
the tramp of the guides, the click 
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of their long staves upon the 
rocks, and the sound of their 
voices, echo around us for three- 
quarters of a mile. Then we 
emerge upon the dazzling sunlight. 
We have come out of the gates of 
darkness into a new and glorious 
world. It is like passing from 
the cold gloom of death to the 
warm splendour of another life. 
On all sides tower the moun- 
tains, peak upon peak. Here a 
sudden crag of red or grey rock, 
there the long, gentle swell of 
woods. Below us fall the valleys, 
and we hear the rush of waters in 
the ravines; and everywhere the 
leaping, living mass of foliage 
sways in the sweet air. Far away 
to the north, behind the velvet 
folds of the hills, we see below us 
the sea, and only enough of it to 
give that feeling of freedom, that 
hint of possibility and light in the 
distance, which mean so much to 
frail mortality. 

Our sturdy bearers laugh and jest 
now that their task is nearly over, 
for between two and three hundred 
feet above us, perched on a rock 
in that vast eternal amphitheatre, 
stands the place of our destination, 
the Casa de Abrigo— no other 
dwelling visible on all these lines 
of hills. The Casa is covered by 
many roofs, at all angles, perched 
up and down the sides of the 
rock. The walls are thick, as they 
would need to be, for winter 
storms can rage here, and snow 
may fall at this height, which is 
unheard of down at Calheta and 
Funchal. The ancient servitor 
comes out to greet us—the keeper 
of the house, who has lived in this 
solitude for forty years; and we 
show our credentials and are put 
into possession of a bed, a wash- 
stand, a deal table, and a form. 
We rejoice over the washstand, 
which was more than we had 
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hoped for, and proceed to invigor- 
ate the inner as well as the outer 
man. There is an old kitchen 
with stone fireplaces in a row, 
and there is fuel and water every- 
where, so we settle down and are 
happy. 

Next morning, when the sun 
wakes up the mountain crests 
before our window to their green 
and golden glory, we sally forth 
to such enjoyment that we can 
scarcely forbear exclaiming, “Oh, 
blessed ignorance, if that is what 
has made this paradise!” By wind- 
ing rocky paths we descend to the 
first Levada, more than 3500 feet 
above the sea. We enter a level 
grassy glade beneath laurel and 
heather trees, and find the water 
“cool, silent, clear,” flowing in its 
oper bed, hugging the breast of 
the hill for miles and miles among 
the woods. The stony bed of the 


Levada is perhaps three feet deep, 
and the sides are so carefully kept, 
so pure of all defilement, that a 


golden leaf fallen to the bottom 
gleams like a jewel, and every 
waving fern or blade of grass is 
reflected in its mirror. Through 
arches of waving green, over mossy 
paths, we wander on, noting the 
brown depths of the stream, where 
an ancient ¢i/ or laurel throws its 
dark shadow ; the blue and silver 
sparkle under the bare sky, and 
the answering reflection of golden 
St John’s wort and purple cinera- 
ria. This pure, sweet, silent com- 
panion— never hurrying, never 
lagging — doubles the beauty of 
the path; for the dignity of the 
element requires that a path, broad 
enough for its servants, be kept 
beside it. And day by day, month 
by month, the evadeiros, or water- 
servants, walk for miles along its 
sides, clearing away leaves or 
weeds which drop into it, lifting 
a broken rock or a sod of earth, 
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pruning the mosses, hacking the 
overhanging trees and bushes, and 
carefully renewing the stone and 
mortar where they are broken or 
fretted away. 

But the mountains are not all 
soft earth, and laurel, and heather 
trees. Jagged and stern stand out 
the great precipices of rock on its 
sides, sometimes of red, sometimes 
of grey or blue stone, and the 
Levada must have its bed cut for 
it, and the pathway beside it 
tunnelled through arching rocks. 
All along the line tiny cascades 
and runlets of water fall into the 
stream from above; but each Le- 
vada must have its source, and the 
one which we are following—the 
“ Riscos” or Scars—is so called 
because it starts from tunnelled 
cliffs rising some seven or eight 
hundred feet above us, all scarred 
and notched by the countless 
streams which steal over their sides. 
Within that rugged stony bosom 
there is a perennial mighty flow, 
which starts beneath crevices, from 
overhanging crags, from fern-cov- 
ered niches, and, sometimes falling 
in clouds of silver spray, sometimes 
in threads of never-ceasing rain 
like tears, sometimes in rushing 
currents which have worn channels 
and scars in the rough stone, 
reaches its rocky bed in the Le- 
vada, to start its quieter journey 
around the hills. Farther down— 
perhaps some five hundred feet be- 
low us—flows the younger sister 
stream, the Levada of the Twenty- 
Five Fountains, which also gets its 
name from its source, where, in 
a rocky glen, the five-and-twenty 
streams issue from the cliffs and 
are guided on their course. The 
whispering flow and rush of the 
many streams seem somehow to 
make that vast silence deeper and 
more lonely. Above us towers a 
wall of dripping rock, and over 
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the boulders and pools at our feet 
hovers an opal mist. On one side 
of the precipice sleeps the gloom, 
where the rocks rise black and 
chill in the shadow, though a 
gleam of sun may show them red 
at heart. On the other hand lies 
the sunshine, making great golden 
stars of flowers high out of our 
reach, glittering on the shining 
laurel leaves, and lighting up the 
feathery green of the heather 
trees. The rocks on that side are 
clothed with greenest oak, and 
draped with verdure as far as eye 
can reach. 

If my words could paint, what 
a picture I would give of these 
glistening dark-red rocks, all 
plumed with green ferns and deli- 
cate silver mosses. The broken 
crags of stone and great boulders 
lying between the cliff-sides hold 
deep silent pools, green and dark, 
and reflect, here and there, the 
grey splintered branches of some 
giant ¢i/-tree or broken laurel. On 
this watercourse, however, we come 
to a rather startling revelation. 
Till now the Levada has been 
queen paramount: assisted, guided, 
waited upon, and most dutifully 
served and followed, but never 
coerced. Here, oh, horror! she is 
actually shut up—nay, even three 
or four of her are traitorously 
brought from different lovely king- 
doms, and are first united in a 
small stone building and then put 
into pipes to cross a bridge in the 
dark, and there is a descent on one 
side of the bridge and an ascent 
on the other! As she bears this 
meekly enough, we have wondered 
why (in the name of all science 
and economy) she does not con- 
tinue her course simply in a pipe 
along the hillside, as in more 
vommonplace regions she would 
have to do. Why should great 
bastions be built up the cliff-sides 
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to support a roadway for a stone 
watercourse and its servants, when 
a pipe might be run along so easily, 
and no service be required to keep 
it in its place? From this lowest 
level—which, however, still main- 
tains a trifling altitude of three 
thousand feet above the sea—we 
look up at the towering mountain 
walls, where the little Casa de 
Abrigo clings, gleaming white, 
to the rocks above, and where, 
behind and above it, still rise 
the green waves of another thou- 
sand feet of verdure. There is 
another Levada up there, on the 
very top of the island—a wild, 
strong, rollicking, uncivilised child 
of nature ; and we will climb up 
towards the summit, to the great 
Paiil, where the Madre d’Agua 
(Mother of waters) springs. The 
zigzag among the trees over a nar- 
row rocky path once surmounted, 
we stand on the mountain wall, 
which runs up in_ shadowless 
height towards the Paiil da Serra, 
the one great plain of Madeira. It 
is a plain five thousand feet above 
the sea, and covers, perhaps, some 
twenty-five square miles. 

The rocky road grows bare and 
crumbling, and the trees have 
dwindled to shrubs; but we feel 
as the eagle may do, when she 
comes back from low ground to 
her mountain height. How one 
can breathe up here! The fresh 
pure air fills us with thrills of 
exhilaration. Below us stretch 
hills and valleys, forests and vil- 
lages, and on either hand is the 
sea. Down on the right, soft fleecy 
clouds are blowing in from the 
blue, over Calheta, and lying car- 
essingly in the hollows. They are 
changing, hiding, meeting, and 
growing among the pines and vine- 
yards, as ifin play. Away to the 
left roll the great green masses of 
mountain land between Rabacal 
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and the sea. Behind us climbs 
the rocky road, over peaks and 
hollows, from the south point of 
the island ; and before us lies the 
Paiil. 

Here — where clouds and mist 
so often reign, where strange tales 
are told of death in the solitude, 
when sudden storms sweep across 
it, and the heavens scourge the 
earth with fire and water — we 
look upon ancient craters, which, 
centuries ago, sent forth those 
torrents of lava which lie crumb- 
ling redly beneath our feet. From 
this place rolled down those resist- 
less streams of fire which lie now 
in solid mountain-chains, clothed 
in green robes. You trace the 
long sweep of the current as it 
poured on all sides in a half cir- 
cling flow, and you wonder that a 
scene of such desolation, then, could 
have such a charm as that which, 
now, enchains your eyes. The sun 
is already moving down towards 
the west, and the power of the 
enchanter fills earth and sky with 
colour. Before us, bathed in the 
rosy flush, lies the plain, with its 
little saucer-like indentations, here 
and there, and the peaks rising 
beyond it golden and purple in the 
light and shadow. Over the glow- 
ing earth, red rocks, and whiten- 
ing stones, is spread a broken 
mantle of golden green, and all 
among it are soft cushions of most 
delicate lilac, covering the earth 
with beauty, and filling the air 
with the aromatic scent of thyme. 
Among the low rocks spring tufts 
and bushes of heather, and the 
sturdy bilberry, which they call 
here the mountain grape—uva da 
serra. And here, bubbling up from 
the ground, pure, cold, and crystal 
clear, is the “‘ Mother of waters,” 
Springing from lava rocks five 
thousand feet above the sea. Oh 
the force—and the freshness—and 
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the rush of the stream in the cool 
sunset air! as it hurries away in 
its rocky channel, on its mission 
of mercy to Calheta. No cemented 
bed has the Mother of waters, like 
her spoiled children, the Levadas 
below, no well regulated depth or 
stone-wall defences. Over the 
cleansing lava, under the heather, 
beside the thyme it rolls on, like a 
new-born soul, eager for the beau- 
tiful world, and goes leaping and 
foaming down the hillside, to give 
gladness and blessing, receiving, 
alas! more and more defilement, 
till it reaches the wide cleansing 
sea. 

All up and down these woods 
the goats and sheep bound from 
rock to rock ; the little wild pigs 
root round and scatter loose earth ; 
the cows and calves wander along 
the paths at their own sweet will 
(for they are turned out to live 
wild during the summer by their 
owner on the lowlands) ; and often 
one hears the thunder of a rolling 
stone, which has dislodged a bigger 
boulder, and goes smashing and 
crashing thousands of feet below 
into the ravines. All these four- 
footed friends threaten the purity 
and safety of the open Levada and 
its accompanying pathway, neces- 
sitating ceaseless vigilance on the 
part of the band of levadesros. 
In winter, where the flow is im- 
mense, and where the Levada 
would be swamped and useless, 
the water comes in torrents over 
half-paved roadways down the 
mountain-sides, reaching the river 
beds far below and falling into the 
sea, and the Levada is scarcely 
used. But to regulate these 
changes—to estimate the need of 
water, to control the flow, and 
keep the system in order— the 
levadeiros and their directors and 
administradores have work all the 
year round, and the house of 
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shelter is the head-centre of opera- 
tions for that side of the island, 
and there are the private rooms of 
the officials, and sleeping-places on 
piles of fern for the levadeiros. 

To the uninstructed British 
mind, accustomed to look upon 
water as a servant to be used and 
coerced into humiliating subser- 
vience, this view of its beauty and 
dignity, and the necessary expen- 
diture of labour and money year 
by year in keeping it up, are rather 
new. Away here in Rabagal how 
can we do other than rejoice in 
it? Surely he would be a hope- 
less Philistine who would prefer a 
continuous ugly iron pipe to these 
Eden-like waterways. But when 
we follow the Levada over the 
hills to human habitations we 
change our minds. 

The Levada is turned off and 
on to water all the little plots of 
maize, and cabbages, and vines, 
and melons, between it and the 
sea; but all along its course the 
mothers come out to purify the 
family linen in it, and as much of 
the family as takes kindly to 
water, and old rags may come float- 
ing away upon its surface, and soap 
may make it blue, and the juice 
of civilisation may make it turbid, 
and though the villagers may put 
their pride and prejudices in their 
pockets—or any other handy place 
—and ladle out the water to make 
their soup of, it is better to deny 
oneself this luxury and keep to the 
wells which are pronounced ortho- 
dox by the learned. Sometimes 
a thorough practical Yorkshire- 
man will come across a Levada 
pelting down-hill ever so many 
miles an hour to join the sea, and 
he just sits down by the roadside 
and holds his head and says, “ It’s 
sinful! Now if I’d got that water- 
power at home!—oh! And to 
think of the mills they could 
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start, and the electricity they 
could get out of it, and the wheels 
which could be turned, and that 
only just on the road! And this 
water is going nowhere, and doing 
nothing, and down town there are 
streets with no water in the houses. 
And there is no such thing as a 
public bath in the place except for 
the half-naked Funchalese who are 
always haunting the beach and 
diving for money.” 

Evidently there are two sides to 
this question,— beauty and sim- 
plicity on one side and ugliness 
and utility on the other. It is 
very strange to be translated from 
a fashionable hotel among the 
latest modes in clothes and viands, 
and in five hours to find yourself, 
as it were, in Arcadia or the back- 
woods of America, before a group 
of scantily clad peasants who, hav- 
ing found at the foot of a precipice 
a calf which has fallen from the 
heights and got killed, are busy, in 
front of a crackling wood fire which 
they have kindled on the spot, in 
cutting off veal cutlets and roast- 
ing and eating them. After a life- 
time of boiled maize-flour and fish 
stewed in oil on Sundays as a treat, 
roast veal is evidently a pleasant 
change. And on the same lines it 
may be that those accustomed to 
the thorough practical common- 
sense and scientific knowledge 
which directs English watercourses 
—-regardless of ugliness—may find 
Madeira waterways a pleasant 
change. 

The dreadful storms of October 
1895 exposed very clearly the 
weak points of Madeira’s water- 
ways. The Levadas, as they exist 
in the mountains, are merely sum- 
mer friends. During three or 
four of the hottest months, when 
scarcely a drop of rain falls, all 
the irrigation of crops must be 
done by them—a certain number 
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of hours of water to each piece of 
ground. But in winter, when once 
the autumn rains have penetrated 
the dry upper crust of earth, the 
Levada is scarcely needed, and the 
beautiful full streams flow almost 
unused to the sea. Though the 
utilitarian calls it sinful waste, 
still this flow of pure water through 
the villages would be a purifying 
influence if within bounds, But 
there’s the rub. How is an open 
watercourse, fed by countless wild 
undisciplined rills on the hillsides, 
to be kept within bounds? But, 
worse than this, the rough waste 
water-channels which in summer 
are dry, in winter are filled with 
a foaming rushing flood, carrying 
rocks, trees, and all manner of 
débris with them over the Levadas. 
The beds of the mountain streams 
seem immense in the dry summer 
weather when scarcely a feeble 
rivulet trickles between the stones. 
But it never occurs to the Ma- 
deirense to deepen or straighten 
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these channels to receive the waters 
which a storm in the mountains 
sends down upon them, with but 
the very scantiest warning. The 
consequence is that whole tracts 
of land get overflowed by a sudden 
spate, bridges are smashed and 
carried out to sea, and houses and 
fields irretrievably lost. And this 
is what happened in October 1895, 
and will happen again as long as 
no provision is made to deepen 
the channels, instead of allowing 
them to broaden at will. Numbers 
of Levadas were broken down by 
the force of the water, or by the 
obstacles sweeping along in it, and 
hence a terrible season of want, 
desolation, and sickness, And it is 
none too soon that the authorities 
in Madeira and Lisbon have at 
last unmistakably taken up the 
question, and, commencing by 
Funchal fountains, are trying to 
reduce the rebellious element to 
decent servitude. 
Rye Owen. 
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A NEW GAME-LAW FOR NORWAY. 


THE tendency of all the present 
Norwegian legislation is in the 
direction of making Norway an 
individual nation, and of disunit- 
ing it as far as possible from 
Sweden. This is chiefly mani- 
fested in what might be called 
its public legislation. Further, 
the soil of Norway is to be pre- 
served for the Norwegians alone. 
No Udlaending (a term suspicious- 
ly like ‘‘ Uitlander”), or foreigner, 
can at the present moment pur- 
chase any land in his own name, 
or buy a right to hunt or cap- 
ture game, or to salmon-fishing. 
Foreigners, however, have, under 
a form of trust, managed to make 
purchases of land, and have 
acquired large tracts of country 
for sporting purposes, and have, in 
like manner, bought up the rights 
of salmon-fishing in most of the 
best rivers in the country. That 
huge territory in the Vepen dis- 
trict is a striking instance of land 
in the possession of other than 
Norwegian citizens; but in this 
case it is understood that the State 
is in course of negotiations with 
the North of Europe Land Oom- 
pany, to whom it belongs at 
present, with a view to its re- 
purchase by the State. Such 
purchases by foreigners of land 
in Norway, though winked at by 
the law and allowed to remain 
up to the present time unchal- 
lenged, are illegal, and nothing 
of the kind will be allowed in 
future. For, as will be shown 
after, the new game-law, if carried 
through as it stands, goes even 
further, and no long lease of 
sporting rights will in future be 
allowed. 

The “Ny Jagtlov,” or new 





game-law, is the result of a par- 
liamentary Agricultural Commis- 
sion appointed for the purpose of 
investigating the subject of the 
rights of sport throughout the 
whole of Norway. They have pub- 
lished, in addition to their proposed 
Act, a most interesting pamphlet, 
dealing with the Norwegian sport- 
ing laws from the earliest times, 
and giving a brief digest of those 
at present in vogue in the differ- 
ent European countries. Further, 
this pamphlet gives the motives 
that have influenced them in the 
drawing up of each individual 
clause. It is shown that, at the 
present moment, there is no single 
game-law for the whole kingdom ; 
the law as to sport merely depends 
upon the custom of the district, 
and differ: often in adjoining 
parishes. This new Act, then, 
is an attempt to consolidate these 
customs, and to crystallise them 
into one general law which will be 
applicable to the whole of Norway. 
It will be as well to give the 
principal features of the “Ny 
Jagtlov,” especially those which are 
of most importance to foreigners, 
specifying the reasons given by 
the Commissioners for any altera- 
tions or modifications they have 
thought necessary to make in the 
practices that exist at the present 
moment. 

The first and second clauses run 
to the following effect :— 


“Under the restrictions contained in 
the present law, the proprietor of the 
land has the sole right to all hunting 
and capture of game on his own 

roperty. If the proprietor of the 
ad sells his property to some one 
else for agricultural purposes, the 
right of sport shall go to the farmer, 
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unless there is an agreement to the 
contrary. If the proprietor of the 
land reserves the right of sport, such 
reservation shall not include the 
farmer’s arable and meadow land. 
The right of sport cannot for ever be 
separated from the right of property 
in the soil. If the right of sport is 
farmed out, the lease must not exceed 
twenty-five years. The same time- 
limitation shall prevail, if the right of 
sport is separated from the right of 
property in the soil in any other 
manner than by agricultural lease. 
It shall, however, be permitted to 
have the right of sport for a longer 
period than twenty-five years, when 
that right accompanies the right of 
agriculture in the property concerned. 
For the underletting of the right of 
sport the consent of the owner of the 
soil must be applied for. The owner 
of the right of sport, who transfers 
the exercise of sport to any other than 
the farmer of the land, is responsible 
for any damage that may be caused 
through the sport to the farmer of the 
property. What is laid down in this 
paragraph with regard to the right of 
sport, shall also affect the right to 
capture game alive.” 


As mentioned above, there is at 
the present moment no general law 
about the rights of sport in Nor- 
way, the result of which is that over 
large tracts of country any man, 
Norwegian or foreigner, can shoot 
as he pleases, without asking any 
one’s consent. The owner of the 
ground cannot prevent such shoot- 
ing, as he has no remedies in his 
power. The new Act, however, 
will give each ground-owner full 
rights over his own ground, and 
also afford him means of protect- 
ing such rights. Another import- 
ant dictum is made which, to a 
large extent, modifies the existing 
custom. For in many parts of the 
country, the ground-landlord, when 
a farm was leased for agricultural 
purposes, by customary law re- 
tained to himself the right to all 
sport over the land, when there 
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was no agreement to a contrary 
effect. This clause, however, goes 
to strengthen the position of the 
farmer, as now, in the absence of 
anything to the contrary in the 
lease, he will have of necessity all 
sporting rights. Further, as the 
law stands at present, a lease of 
sporting rights can be acquired for 
practically an indefinite period ; 
but the new law will restrict the 
period of any such lease to twenty- 
five years at the utmost. As to 
the restrictions under which the 
ground-owner holds his right to all 
sport on his own property, these 
will be dealt with afterwards, 
when we come to the second 
chapter of the proposed law. 

The third clause treats of land 
in joint-ownership :— 


“When the land lies in com- 
munity as joint-property, every joint- 
owner of the said land has the right 
of an owner of property with re- 
spect to sport and capture of game. 
But that right shall be exercised by 
the individual joint-owner himself, or 
by some member of his household. 
On the demand of one or more persons, 
representing at least a fourth of the 
taxation roll of any property right 
held in joint-ownership, there shall be 
elected a managing body consisting of 
at least two to five men, who shall be 
charged with the administration of 
the sport and capture of game in such 
Yr Fe according to rules ap- 
proved of by the county magistrate.” 


This clause makes considerable 
alteration in the existing practices. 
At the present moment, any one 
joint-owner can sell or let his sport- 
ing rights on the joint-property in 
question to any individual with 
whom he cares to enter into such 
a contract of sale or lease, The 
result is that on properties of that 
nature there has been an enormous 
amount of destruction of game, and 
in some districts both beasts and 
birds have been almost extermin- 
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ated. If carried into effect, this 
new regulation will be of very con- 
siderable advantage for the increase 
of game throughout a large part of 
Norway. 

Olauses four and five are as 
follows :— 


“In Private Aimennings the rights 
to sport and capture of game belong 
to the owner of the Almennings. If 
there are more owners than one of 
the Almenning, the regulations in the 
preceding clause hold good. In Parish 
Almennings the rights to sport and 
capture of game belong to those who 
have rights of ownership in the Al- 
menning : these are to be administered 
by a committee of the Almenning, 
after rules approved of by the king 
or his authorised nominee.” 


The term “ Almenning” means 
what has originally been common 
land ; when “private,” it has subse- 
quently been purchased by an in- 
dividual, and when “ parish,” it 
has been purchased by the parish. 
The State Almennings referred to 
in the next clause are lands which 
were originally common, but have 
been bought up by the State, 
and have therefore become State 
property. 

The sixth clause is perhaps the 
most important one in the pro- 
posed Act: to a certain extent 
it concerns foreigners, but it con- 
tains several regulations that en- 
tirely change the position of the 
Norwegians themselves with regard 
to sporting rights :— 

“In State Almennings sport and 
capture of game shall be free for 
every Norwegian citizen at a yearly 

yment which will be determined 
. the king or his authorised nom- 
inee. This payment for sport with 
dog shall not be higher than 20 
kroner, and for sport without dog, 
as well as for setting traps and snares, 
not higher than 5 kroner per annum. 
From this is excepted sport after elk, 
red-deer, or roe-deer ; how this sport 
is to be carried on shall be determined 
by the king or his authorised nominee. 
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Payments must be made before the 
discharge of a gun in advance for a 
a which is made out in 
the man’s name, and is available for 
the calendar year. These are to be 
issued by the committee of the Al- 
menning, jointly with the forest- 
ranger concerned. Sporting - cards 
must be carried and shown in the 
sport territory whenever any one 
demands them. Persons who have 
been convicted of breach of the game- 
laws, or of any common penal law, 
cannot obtain such a sporting-card. 
Of the payment thus made, one-half 
goes to the State exchequer and one- 
half to the exchequer of the district 
concerned. If more districts than 
one have rights in the Almenning, 
the share of the payment going to 
the districts shall be divided according 
to the taxation roll of the property 
rights,” 


How this clause so greatly affects 
foreigners had better be left unex- 
plained for the moment, as its 
treatment properly falls under the 
twelfth clause of the Act: the 
modifications, however, introduced 
into the present practice as regards 
Norwegian citizens, demand atten- 
tion. At the present moment 
there is no money-payment of any 
kind whatever exigible from a 
Norwegian for the rights of sport 
and capture of game generally on 
the State Almennings, which ex- 
tend to hundreds of thousands of 
acres—though there is a payment 
due for hunting after elk and red- 
deer, which varies according to 
the district concerned, and accord- 
ing to the number of these that 
may be come across. As a nat- 
ural result the game, with the 
exception of elk and red-deer, have 
been shot down to a very great 
extent; and in the interests of 
their preservation a measure such 
as proposed in this clause has been 
rendered necessary. There is con- 
siderable amount of opposition to 
this proposal as it stands, and some 
modification may be made when 
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it comes before the Storthing. It 
certainly seems hard that a Nor- 
wegian is not to be allowed to 
shoot ptarmigan, blackgame, or 
capercailzie on the State Almen- 
nings without a licence. 

Practically the same provisions 
as in the preceding clause are made 
with regard to tracts on the high 
fjelds and the forests belonging to 
the State. In the former case, the 
sporting-cards are to be obtained 
from the county magistrate ; while 
in the latter the State, with re- 
spect to sport and capture of game, 
has the full right of a ground- 
owner. Of some parts of the 
high fjelds or mountain - ranges, 
it is explained, it is not known 
who the owner is, and, naturally, 
under the existing customs, these 
are shot over by any one, even 
by foreigners, without leave or 
permission. Especially is this 
so in Hardanger Vidda and 
Jotunheim. 

Clause nine deals with the rights 
to sport on water :— 


“For a river or inland loch the 
ground -owner’s right to sport and 
capture of game shall extend as far 
as his right of property. In sea or 
arm of the sea sport and capture of 
game is free for every Norwegian 
citizen up to 100 metres from land, 
measured from low-water. From 
this mark the owner of the adjacent 
ground has the sole rights to sport 
and capture of game.” 


This clause, too, makes a con- 
siderable modification of the ex- 
isting custom, as at present there 
is no definite law with regard to 
shooting on the water, though there 
is with regard to salmon-fishing. 

The next clause requires ex- 
planation: as it stands, it is not 
quite clear, and seems unsatisfac- 
tory in some respects. It may be 
translated as follows :— 


“Outside of another man’s arable 
or meadow land sport without a dog 
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after the wild animals, for the de- 
struction of which a premium is given 
under this law, is free to every Nor- 
wegian citizen. But when hunting 
after bear a dog may be used. Yet 
those who are about to hunt after 
the afore-named wild animals must 
advise beforehand the owner of the 
land, who shall have the right 
of going and sharing in the sport. 
Persons who have been convicted for 
breaches of the law of sport, or of 
any common penal law, shall have no 
right to hunt or to share in such 
sport. Those who ring a bear in his 
winter quarters have the sole right 
to despatch him. In Almennings 
and joint-properties, the afore-named 
information shall be given to the 
president of the district.” 


As it stands, this proposal would 
appear to mean that any one who 
wants to shoot the wild animals 
referred to must first obtain the 
permission of the owner of the 
land where the sport is to take 
place. One of the Agricultural 
Commissioners, however, explains 
that such leave is only necessary 
when a dog is to be employed in 
hunting after bear. Any man, 
Norwegian and foreigner alike, 
may shoot all manner of wild 
animals for the destruction of 
which a premium is given, pro- 
vided that they do not use a dog. 
They may, however, use a dog 
after bear; but, if so, they must 
first give information to the owner 
of the property. It is not stated 
whether leave is required if the 
dog is on leash. 

On the proposals under clause 
eleven, too, much discussion has 
been raised :— 


“Those who have started or 
wounded game on their hunting- 
ground have no right to follow it or 
seize upon it after it has come upon 
another man’s land. Yet they who 
in lawful hunting have started bear, 
wolf, lynx, or glutton, can follow their 
quarry, notwithstanding the injunc- 
tions in the preceding paragraph, pro- 
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vided that they give due notice, and 
slay it and take it for themselves. 
The burden of proof that he has 
started the quarry which has led him 
falls upon the hunter.” 


The Commissioners explain tliat 
this recommendation is made 
chiefly which regard to elk-hunt- 
ing. According to the practice in 
existence now, if a hunter starts 
or wounds an elk on his own 
ground, he can follow after it wher- 
ever it may chance to go. An 
alteration in this is suggested, 
however, for the reason that it 
often occurs that an elk is started 
on some very small portion of 
ground belonging to the hunter, 
and followed up over a large tract 
of country. This the Commis- 
sioners consider to be bad; and 
they make a further suggestion 
that small properties should be 
joined together with regard to 
sport after elk and have elk-rights 
incommon. In former days, they 
say, elk were killed by spear, axe, 
or bow and arrow, in which case 
following them up was necessary : 
now, on the other hand, as the 
rifle is employed, they generally 
fall to the shot. Elk-hunters, 
however, do not agree with that 
statement, but maintain that if 
this clause becomes law as it 
stands, in many places they will 
have to abandon elk-hunting alto- 
gether. For it would be an absurd 
rule that a hunter who possessed 
two large tracts of elk - hunting 
ground, with a small space inter- 
vening between them over which 
he was unable to obtain any rights, 
should be unable to follow up an 
elk that he has started, even 
although it ultimately gets on to 
ground belonging to himself. In 
Hallingdal, for instance, there is 
a large number of small proprietors 
who have no elk-rights of their 
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own, but whose land comes be- 
tween that of the owners of elk- 
rights. In such cases, it is claimed 
that a general law, such as is laid 
down in this clause, would put a 
stop to elk-hunting ; and it is urged 
that each district should be em- 
powered to draw up its own regu- 
lations on the subject. There is 
no doubt that the number of elk 
in Norway is decreasing year 
after year, and the better remedy 
would be to prohibit for a time the 
killing of elk anywhere throughout 
the country. The remedy pro- 
posed under the clause would 
only have an effect in special dis- 
tricts, but would not produce any 
permanent results in the increase 
of the elk. 

We now come to the clause 
that mainly affects foreigners, and 
practically will alter all the con- 
ditions of sport applicable to 
them at present in use throughout 
Norway. 


“ Foreigners [it runs], who in this 
realm wish to hunt for or capture 
ame, shall pay a yearly tax to the 
tate’s exchequer of full 50 kroner. 
But the payment of this tax gives no 
right to hunt after or capture game, 
as is free for Norwegian citizens. It 
is to be determined by the king or his 
authorised nominee to what officer of 
State this payment is to be made. 
No foreigner is allowed to hunt after 
or capture game, unless such foreigner 
can show a receipt for the payment of 
the tax for the year. Those who have 
permitted foreigners to hunt after or 
capture game must within three days 
make it known to the district magis- 
trate, along with a statement of the 
foreigner’s name, the nature of the 
sporting rights and their duration, 
together with the name of the place 
where they are to be exercised, and 
accompanied with an attestation that 
the foreigner has in his possession the 
afore-mentioned receipt. This receipt, 
together with evidence in writing of 
his having acquired leave to hunt 
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after game, the foreigner is obliged 
to exhibit, whenever called upon to 
do so.” 

The Commissioners in their re- 
marks upon this clause state that 
the law which at present determines 
the sporting rights of foreigners 
in Norway is that of 26th May 
1877. Under the provisions of 
that Act, foreigners who wish 
to hunt after game in State or 
Parish Almennings, or on the high 
fjelds that are not in private pro- 
perty, must acquire from the Crown 
bailiff an order on payment of 200 
kroner. This lasts for the open 
season of the year in which it is 
taken out, and gives right to hunt 
after every kind of game ex- 
cept elk, red-deer, and heaver. 
Foreigners can, further, under that 
Act, acquire sporting rights on the 
property of any private individual, 
such as are free for Norwegian 
citizens, This Act of 1877, how- 
ever, the Commissioners allege 
has been broken time after time 


by foreigners, who have been 
shooting all over the country with- 
out having taken out the neces- 


sary order, An instance is given 
from Ullensvang in the Hardanger 
Vid, where the district magistrate 
writes that he was powerless to 
prevent foreigners without this 
order from engaging in reindeer 
stalking —in which they were 
assisted by Norwegian speculators 
in sport so-called. This state- 
ment by the magistrate at Ullens- 
vang gives but a single instance 
of what may be called an almost 
universal practice. Any one who 
has spent considerable time in 
Norway cannot but be aware of 
the huge number of tourists, chiefly 
British and German, who bring 
over their guns with them into 
the country, and shoot here, there, 
and everywhere, without asking 
anybody’s permission. I person- 
ally know of one case where an 
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English sportsman was with difti- 
culty restrained from shooting 
rype (ptarmigan) on ground for 
which another Englishman paid 
rent to the landowner! This new 
tax, then, it is stated by the Oom- 
missioners, is proposed to be ex- 
acted chiefly for the purpose of 
preventing foreigners from shoot- 
ing without permission-—and it 
ought to prove efficacious for such 
@ purpose, as non-payment of the 
tax will entail heavy penalties. 
No foreigner will be allowed to 
shoot any kind of game, unless 
he can show a receipt for the pay- 
ment of this tax, whether he has 
obtained permission of the owner 
of the right to the game or not. 
Further, in the State Almennings, 
and on the high fjelds and State 
forests, that comprise, in all, nearly 
two million hectares, no foreigner 
may shoot at all, except for elk, 
reindeer, or red-deer, at a sum to 
be fixed for each of these by the 
king. 

The Act deals also with the 
protection of game :— 


“The after-mentioned kind of wild 
animals may not be hunted, killed, 
or injured outside the following hunt- 
ing seasons—Elk from 1st September 
till 21st September; red-deer and 
wild reindeer from 15th August till 
14th September; hare, capercailzie, 
hen-capercailzie, blackgame, ptarmi- 
gan, and hazelhen from 15th August 
till 14th March ; partridges from 15th 
September till 14th October ; wood- 
cock from 15th August till 20th May ; 
eider-duck from 15th October till 14th 
March. 

“ Both of the afore-mentioned days 
are included in the hunting season. 

“The yearlings of elk, red-deer, and 
wild reindeer may not be killed. 

“ Beaver, roe-deer, and swans shall 
be preserved for the whole year.” 


These provisions do not make 
any considerable changes in the 
close-times that are enforced at 
the present moment, although the 
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times varied in the different dis- 
tricts of the country. All kinds 
of birds nob mentioned in the 
preceding clause are to be pro- 
tected from and on the 15th of 
March till and on the 24th of 
July, with the exception of birds 
of prey such as ospreys, cormor- 
ants, jays, and the like. Consider- 
able dissatisfaction has arisen with 
regard to the latter portion of 
Clause 18, which is to the follow- 
ing effect :— 


“In every separate registered pro- 
perty shall only one elk be killed and 
one red-deer. The king or his repre- 
sentative may for a period of five 
years in all allow the owner of large 
adjoining tracts of forests, which 
comprise only one agricultural unit, 
leave to kill more than one of these 
animals each year. . . A loose 
dog, that barks when the elk is 
running, may not be employed in 
elk-hunting.” 


Elk-hunters are afraid that in 
many districts it will be almost 
impossible to find the elk, if they 
are not allowed to make use of 
such a dog. Further, the train- 
ing of a dog to run loose and not 
bay the elk when he comes up to 
it will be a very difficult matter ; 
and it will not be an easy thing to 
say when the elk is at bay and 
when he is running. The reason 
given for a regulation of this kind 
is that the Commissioners are in- 
formed that in some parts of Nor- 
way packs of dogs are employed 
loose, which track the elk and run 
him to death. Under the provisos 
of a later clause the farmer is 
given the right to kill any red- 
deer that has, even in the close 
season, done damage to his garden, 
arable, or meadow land, or his 
plantations. The greater portion 
of the clauses under this chapter 
of the proposed Act are concerned 
with the use of snares, pitfalls, 
steel traps, and the like for the 
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capture of game. The employ- 
ment of suchlike is expressly for- 
bidden, except at certain specified 
seasons, practically with regard to 
all game; and all modes of hunt- 
ing which require the use of arti- 
ficial light are rendered illegal. 
It is also laid down that elk, red- 
deer, and wild reindeer may not 
be taken, seized, or slain when 
they are come upon swimming. 
With regard to the last clause, 
in which it is provided that 
“the owner of the sporting rights 
has the right to take up a dog 
which strays over his hunting- 
ground,” and that “a dog, which 
is found hunting outside its owner’s 
hunting- ground after protected 
game during their close season 
can be taken up by any one, and 
shot by direction of the owner of 
the sporting rights ”—great excep- 
tion has been taken by sportsmen. 
It is claimed that the owner of a 
dog that is found hunting on its 
own account should have notice 
that his dog has committed such 
offence, and that it ought not 
to be destroyed for one act of 
the kind. The Commissioners, in 
their “motive,” practically take 
this view of the question; and an 
amended clause will, in all proba- 
bility, be carried into effect. 

Of the chapter which treats 
of the penalties for the breach 
of the new game-laws, the only 
clause that need be referred to is 
that which specially affects foreiga- 
ers. It runs as follows: “ Foreign- 
ers who in this kingdom hunt after 
or capture game, without having 
paid the tax afore-mentioned, or 
who have refused to show the re- 
ceipt for the same or written per- 
mission to hunt, when this has 
been demanded from them, are 
punished with fines from 100 to 
1000 kroner ;” but it must be re- 
membered that foreigners are liable, 
as well as Norwegians citizens, 
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for any breach of the ordinary 
laws of sport, and may have to 
pay heavy penalties. 

The effect of this proposed 
new game-law on foreigners 
in Norway may thus be briefly 
summarised: (a) He may not 
shoot any kind of game unless 
he has paid the tax for the year 
beforehand, and possesses the 
receipt for such payment; (5) he 
cannot shoot unless he has obtained 
permission in writing from the 
owner of the sporting rights over 
the land on which the shooting 
is to take place; (c) he cannot 
shoot at all over the State 
Almenning lands, the high fields, 
and the State-forests, except for 
elk, red-deer, and reindeer, on 
payment of a special charge; (d) 
the foreigner, as well as the Nor- 
wegian, must observe all the new 
regulations with regard to close- 
times, use of dogs, and the like; 
(e) the foreigner, as well as the 
Norwegian, cannot obtain a lease 
of sporting rights for a longer 
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period than twenty-five years. 
The breach of any one or more of 
these regulations will be visited 
by heavy penalties, which fall to 
be mentioned afterwards. 

Finally, it will be clear from 
what is said above with regard to 
the proposed new game-laws for 
Norway that the Agricultural 
Oommissioners are determined to 
preserve, as much as possible, the 
rights of sport for Norwegian 
citizens; and there is every cer- 
tainty that the Storthing will give 
effect to the greater portion of 
their recommendations. But this 
is not all. It is understood that, 
when the question of the game- 
laws is settled, a new measure 
dealing with salmon-fishing and 
also with trout-fishing will be 
brought forward; and it is not 
impossible that, when the foreigner 
comes to Norway next year, he 
will have to pay some tax, small 
though it be, even for the right 
to fish for trout. 

JAMES FORREST. 
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To my Sister. 






TO MY SISTER. 


From the city in a plain 

Where I linger, sore or fain, 

Let this token join us twain,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


By the blue forget-me-not, 
And the pansy, colour-shot, ' 
And the faithful lovers’-knot,— 

“Gedenke Mein.” 


By the nursery where we play’d, 

You a merry romping maid, 

I an urchin rather staid,— 
“‘Gedenke Mein.” 





Children of your own to-day 

In another nursery play : 

Let our vanish’d childhood say,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


By the garden near the sea, 

With the stricken mulberry-tree, 

Where your long legs flash’d at me,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


Tho’ the stricken giant died, 

And the sea we play’d beside 

Is the sea which doth divide,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


Tho’ I fall a little lower 

Than the promise of my dower, 

And the harvest mock the sower,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 


By the peace I must forswear, 
And the hopes whose fruits you bear, 
And the memories we share,— 
“Gedenke Mein.” 



















Amip the hurly-burly arising 
from the Tsar’s Manifesto, the 
Dreyfus imbroglio, and the war in 
the Sudan, there is a danger that 
the very crooked course of affairs 
in Ohina should be lost sight of. 
It is easy to understand that Euro- 
pean politics are much more in- 
teresting to the ordinary official 
mind than Oriental. The events 
current in St Petersburg and Ber- 
lin naturally appeal more directly 
to Secretaries of State than those 
proceeding on the banks of the 
Pei-Ho ; and it is obvious by many 
and diverse signs that the Foreign 
Office is deeply imbued with a 
sense of the comparative insigni- 
ficance ef diplomacy in Asia. A 
feather will show which way the 
wind blows, and the publication of 
a Parliamentary Paper on China, 
which was made to include the 
critical notes of a light - hearted 
Under-Secretary of State, is an in- 
dication of the little care that is 
bestowed on matters relating to 
the East. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that had the Paper in ques- 
tion had reference to German or 
Russian politics, sufficient care 
would not have been taken in 
revising the printer’s proof-sheets 
to prevent the occurrence of such 
amischance. But, notwithstanding 
Foreign Office opinion, the large 
interests which this country 
possesses in China, and the keen 
competition which is at present 
raging in that far-off land for the 
acquisition of all that is essential 
to our mercantile existence, makes 
it of the highest importance that 
due regard should be had for the 
maintenance of our hereditary 
position in the “Middle King- 
dom.” The end of the session 
closed a dreary chapter of blunders 
and failures, and the whole field 
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of the coincident negotiations was 
strewn with the record of mala- 
droit protests and unfortunate 
yieldings. 

The scene opened with vehe- 
ment assertions from those who 
played the leading parts in Parlia- 
ment that the Tientsin Treaty, 
that charter of our rights in China, 
would be strictly enforced, and 
that the favoured-nation clause 
would in all circumstances be 
sternly insisted on. The annexa- 
tion, however, of Kiaochow b 
Germany and of Port Arthur by 
Russia aroused fears in the minds 
of those who had watched Lord 
Salisbury’s policy in the East. 
There is a happy frankness about 
the Foreign Secretary’s utterances 
which gives us a doubtless truthful 
insight into his sentiments with re- 
gard to Eastern and other politics, 
and in a moment of confidential 
abandon he announced at a recent 
public meeting, as evidence of his 
right to confidence, that he had 
been studying the Chinese question 
for two months. To any one who 
has paid attention to this most 
complex subject, two months will 
appear to be a short time in which 
to have made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with one of the most 
intricate questions in the field of 
diplomacy ; and though by no pre- 
tence can he be said to be one of 
those statesmen who 


‘¢Explain their country’s dear-bought 
rights away, 

And plead for pirates in the face of 
day 


yet still he has an unfortunate 
aptitude for taking the most leni- 
ent view of his opponent’s actions 
and objects. No better example of 
this tendency could be presented 
than that furnished by the nego- 
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tiations in connection with Port 
Arthur and the Valley of the 
Yangtsze. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the facts, for are they 
not written on the pages of the 
Blue-book lately presented to Par- 
liament? It will be remembered 
that at the close of the Chinese 
and Japanese war, the main ground 
advanced by Russia for the re- 
trocession of Port Arthur to Ohina 
was that the occupation of that 
port by a foreign Power “was a 
constant menace to the capital 
of China.” It would naturally be 
felt, therefore, that there would be 
something especially cynical in a 
nation which had used such an 
argument to so good a purpose 
taking possession of the fortress 
which it had just induced the 
Japanese to give up. The ques- 
tion had therefore to be ap- 
proached carefully. But the Rus- 
sians are rich in experience in 
such matters. The preliminary 
negotiations before the occupation 
of Merv and Khiva supplied ex- 
cellent examples of the manner 
in which the Port Arthur question 
should be led up to. 

The first move in the game was 
the appearance of Russian war- 
ships in the harbour ; and in reply 
to Sir Claude Macdonald’s very nat- 
ural question as to their presence 
there, the answer was made that the 
Ohinese Government had kindly 
offered the hospitality of the port 
to the Russian fleet for the winter. 
Count Mouravieff elaborated this 
matter in a conversation with Mr 
Goschen, and explained that it 
was owing to the existence of a 
certain difficulty in keeping more 
than a few ships of war in Japan- 
ese ports at one time that the 
Russian ships had gone to Port 
Arthur, and he went on to assure 
the British representative that it 
was only “a temporary measure.” 
This temporary measure, however, 
speedily entailed distinct rights 
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and privileges, for only a few days 
after Count Mouravieff had given 
this assurance, he complained to 
Sir Nicholas O’Connor of the 
entry of British ships into the 
peaceful waters of the port. This 
proceeding, he added, was regarded 
as being so unfriendly that it had 
set afloat rumours of war with 
Great Britain. In reply, Sir N. 
O’Connor quoted with aptitude 
Article LII. in the Treaty of 
Tientsin, which runs as follows: 
‘‘ British ships of war coming for 
no hostile purpose, or being en- 
gaged in the pursuit of pirates, 
shall be at liberty to visit all 
ports within the dominions of the 
Emperor of Ohina, and shall re- 
ceive every facility for the pur- 
chase of provisions, procuring 
water, and, if occasion require, for 
the making of repairs. The com- 
manders of such ships shall hold 
intercourse with the Ohinese 
authorities on terms of equality 
and courtesy.” On the subject 
of this objection Oount Moura- 
vieff maintained a diplomatic 
silence. Unfortunately, however, 
the Oount’s protest against the pre- 
sence of English ships was so far 
recognised by our Foreign Office 
that the telegraph was set in 
motion, and the admiral was 
questioned as to the number of 
ships anchored there, and for what 
purpose they had been sent. Pro- 
bably interpreting these messages 
as indicative of the Secretary of 
State’s disapproval of the move, 
the admiral ordered the ships 
away, and the report was im- 
mediately circulated at Peking, 
through whose agency may easily 
be guessed, that the British men- 
of-war had received orders to quit 
Port Arthur immediately, in con- 
sequence of representations made 
by Russia. Sir Olaude Macdonald 
reported the prevalence of this 
rumour, and added that it was 
having a most injurious effect in 
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the Chinese capital. Mr Balfour 
has repeatedly stated that the 
removal of the British ships took 
place in accordance with common 
usage. But however this may 
be, it- is plain that the admiral 
regarded the telegrams as a hint 
that the ships should move on. 
Any more unfortunate result could 
scarcely be imagined. If, instead 
of telegraphing out in hot haste, 
Lord Salisbury had, like Sir N. 
O’Oonnor, quoted Article LIT. 
of the Treaty of Tientsin, the 
Russians would have met with a 
legitimate and difficult check. As 
it was, the Foreign Minister’s un- 
fortunate action actually assumed 
by implication the Russian right 
to a dominant position at Port 
Arthur. 

This concession, however, by no 
means satisfied Russian require- 
ments, and probably only whetted 
the Muscovite appetite for more. 
The next move followed immedi- 
ately, and consisted of a claim to 
a sphere of influence in Manchuria, 
including the Liaotung peninsula, 
as well as to the conversion of the 
temporary presence of Russian 
ships at Port Arthur into a right 
to the use of the harbour, ‘to 
which the progress of events had 
given Russia a claim.” These ad- 
vances were followed by a demand 
addressed to the Ohinese Govern- 
ment for the lease of Talienwan 
and Port Arthur on the same terms 
as those agreed to with Germany 
for the occupation of Kiaochow, 
as well as for a railway concession 
to connect Petuna in Manchuria 
with Port Arthur. The usual 
comforting assurances accompanied 
the publication of these appropria- 
tions. Count Mouravieff informed 
Sir N. O'Connor that the sovereign 
rights of the Chinese Government 
would be in no way infringed or 
abrogated by the cession on lease 
to Russia, and M. de Staal asserted 
to Lord Salisbury in the most posi- 
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tive terms that British trade would 
enjoy the full use of any port open 
to Russia. Count Mouravieff 
further gave the British represen- 
tative a categorical confirmation of 
these undertakings. So soon, how- 
ever, as the sedatives thus applied 
had served their purpose, and 
had reduced our opposition to a 
minimum, the Russian attitude 
changed; and a few days later 
Sir N. O’Connor was officially in- 
formed that Talienwan only would 
be opened to foreign trade. To 
all remonstrances on this point, 
Mouravieff returned answer that 
Port Arthur was essentially a 
naval port, and that Russia could 
not so abuse the lease ‘‘ which had 
been granted to her by a friendly 
Power, as to arbitrarily transform a 
closed and principally military port 
into a commercial port like any 
other.” In this spirit of sensitive 
honour, Mouravieff and De Staal 
continued to pour forth assurances 
that the Russian Government had 
no intention of infringing the 
rights and privileges guaranteed 
by existing treaties between Ohina 
and foreign countries, but that, 
though debarred from opening 
Port Arthur as a treaty port, 
Russia would welcome at the 
anchorage the war-ships of all 
nations on the same terms as 
those accorded to them at any 
non-treaty port in China. 

So far Lord Salisbury had been 
fighting on the lines of the Treaty 
of Tientsin and the “ open door,” 
a policy which is opposed tooth 
and nail to the Russian system ; 
and up to this point no direct 
infringement of the “ favoured- 
nation clause” had been com- 
mitted. But Russian diplomacy 
is fertile in surprises, and not 
many days elapsed before it be- 
came known that, by the terms of 
Article VI. of the convention be- 
tween Russia and China, it was 
agreed “that Port Arthur should 
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be a naval port for the sole use of 
Russian and Chinese men-of-war.” 
This was so directly in opposition 
to Article LIT. of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, as quoted above, that 
Lord Salisbury and Sir N. O’Con- 
nor vehemently protested against 
the arrangement. But the time 
had gone by for remonstrances, 
and with the cynical indifference 
to the claims cf national moral- 
ity which distinguishes Russian 
methods, M. Pavloff intensified 
his country’s disloyalty by formu- 
lating an unwritten law by which 
any Chinese man-of-war having on 
board any Europeans other than 
Russians should be excluded from 
the port. 

Here then was a distinct violation 
not only to the “open door policy” 
but of the Treaty of Tientsin, and 
it behoved Lord Salisbury to deter- 
mine what he should do in the 
circumstances. It is needless to 
say that he protested, and it is 
equally vain to add that his 
protests were not listened to. 
Whatever fault may be found 
with Russian policy, it cannot be 
denied that it is consistent and 
thorough. The Russians know 
what they want, and they for the 
most part get it, even though it be 
at the cost of broken pledges and 
breaches of treaty obligations. 
From the moment when Japan 
toek possession of Port Arthur, 
the Russians had determined to 
possess themselves of that harbour, 
and it has been seen how, by the 
practice of diplomatic wiles and 
the use of assurances as stepping- 
stones to the accomplishment of 
their aim, they gained their point. 
They were now Beati possidentes, 
and could afford to treat with po- 
lite indifference Lord Salisbury’s 
pointed remonstrances. The posi- 
tion thus brought about had now 
to be dealt with, and the question 
arose whether we were to face the 
possibilities of a war, or to try to 
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make the best of a bad bargain. 
The time had been allowed to slip 
by when a serious protest would 
have been of avail. There cannot 
be a doubt that if, when the 
Russians first declared their inten- 
tion of closing Port Arthur, we 
had firmly refused to recognise 
the transaction, they would have 
yielded, as they always do yield, 
to superior force. But the whole 
series of negotiations was but a 
long list of comforting assurances 
on the one side and unsuspecting 
confidence on the other, with the 
result that one open door at least 
—that in Manchuria—was closed 
against us, and the principles of 
the Treaty of Tientsin were prac- 
tically thrown to the winds. We 
are still told that the door is open, 
and Mr Balfour affirmed this 
positively on the last day of the 
session ; but such statements have 
a hollow ring when the facts 
remain that Port Arthur is 
hermetically closed against us, 
and that the whole of Manchuria 
has practically become a Russian 
province. The news lately re- 
ceived from Niuchwang is sufli- 
ciently conclusive on this latter 
point. The ‘Times’ correspondent 
found Russian camps established 
at points d’appui in that neigh- 
bourhood ; lands were being seized 
for military and railway purposes; 
and all proprietary rights were 
being made to yield to Russian 
requirements. At such a rate our 
trading rights might be assailed in 
any direction and at any moment. 
While other nations were jealous- 
ly guarding what they already 
possessed, and were holding out 
their hands greedily for more, we 
only were left out in the cold, 
with the immediate prospect of 
diminishing areas of commerce. 
The question then arose whether 
the abrogation of the “ open door” 
policy was to be recognised, and 
we were to grab as others were 
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grabbing, or whether we were to 
stand on the Treaty of Tientsin, 
and to resist to the utmost the 
encroachments of other Powers. 
We had come to a parting of the 
ways, and which path were we to 
follow? It was plain to all but 
the members of her Majesty’s 
Government that we could not 
pursue both, and onlookers began 
to inquire how long Lord Salis- 
bury was going to halt between 
two opinions. Though he stood 
on the brink, it was plain that 
he hesitated to make the plunge. 
Meanwhile Germany, following the 
example of Russia, had claimed 
as her sphere of influence the 
Province of Shantung, in which 
Kiaochow is situated, and had de- 
manded preferential railway rights 
within that area. On this Lord 
Salisbury again resumed with vig- 
our the character of protestant, 
and claimed that under the Treaty 
of Tientsin we should enjoy all 
the rights and privileges possessed 
by Germany. With unnecessary 
and unasked-for magnanimity, 
however, Mr Balfour, while pre- 
siding at the Foreign Office, had 
so far recognised Germany’s claim 
to supremacy in Shantung as to 
declare categorically that our 
occupation of Wei-hai-wei ‘ was 
not directed against German rights 
in that province.” By his as- 
surance Mr Balfour acknowledged 
that Germany possessed distinct 
rights in Shantung, and his ex- 
planation “that the declaration 
neither recognises rights that do 
not exist nor adds anything to the 
value of those which do,” throws 
little light on the question. There 
was evidently some doubt on the 
point in the Right Honourable 
mind, and the result was a de- 
spatch from Herr von Biilow, 
which formed a most excellent 
counterpart to Mr Balfour's de- 
claration. The German Minister 
expressed the desire of his Gov- 
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ernment that good relations should 
exist between the two countries, 
and went on to say that all he 
had demanded of the Chinese 
Government was, that on any 
railway made within the Pro- 
vince of Shantung subjects of 
Germany should have certain pre- 
ferential rights in the competition 
for the construction of the line. 
With this assurance Mr Balfour 
professed himself perfectly satis- 
fied, although the laughter with 
which the terms of the despatch 
were greeted in the House of 
Commons must have shown him 
that to the ordinary intelligence 
Herr von Biilow’s despatch merely 
reafirmed the position against 
which Lord Salisbury had pro- 
tested. Here, then, was an addi- 
tional reason why the future policy 
of the country should be clearly de- 
fined, and the anxious followers 
of her Majesty’s Government were 
partly pacified and consoled by the 
announcement made by Mr Curzon 
that, in reply to a demand made 
by us, the Ohinese Government had 
recognised our rights to a sphere 
of influence in the Valley of the 
Yangtsze Kiang; and that it had 
solemnly declared that it would 
not mortgage, lease, or cede to 
another Power any territory with- 
in that area. Repeated applica- 
tions were made for the publica- 
tion of the exact terms of this 
promise. But though the despatch 
embodying the assurance was dated 
the 1lth February, it was not 
until July that the expectant 
public were gratified by the ap- 
pearance of the document. Wide- 
spread astonishment and disap- 
pointment were produced by the 
study of this paper. Mr Ourzon 
had so often asserted that the 
promise of the Ohinese Govern- 
ment was absolute, and the terms 
categorical, that it had been fully 
anticipated that the despatch 
would supply a solid ground on 
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which to take a stand for the 
preservation of our rights in the 
Yangtsze Valley. But the result 
was eminently disappointing ; and 
jast as Von Biilow’s despatch, 
which had reasserted the claims 
against which we had protested, 
seemed perfectly satisfactory to 
the members of the front bench, 
so the very inexplicit declaration 
of the Tsungli Yamén was held to 
be all that was to be desired. 


“The Yamén [so ran the despatch] 
have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the British Minister's 
despatch of the 9th of February, 
stating that the Yamén had more 
than once intimated to him that 
the Chinese Government were aware 
of the great importance that has 
always been attached by Great Brit- 
ain to the retention in Chinese pos- 
session of the Yangtsze region, now 
entirely hers, as providing security 
for the free course and development 
of trade. The British Minister will 
be glad to be in a position to com- 
municate to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a definite assurance that China 
would never alienate (any territory) in 
the provinces adjoining the Yangtsze 
to any other Power, whether under 
lease, mortgage, or any other desig- 
nation. 

“The Yamén have to observe that 
the Yangtsze region is of the greatest 
importance as concerning the whole 

sition (or interests) of China, and 
it is out of the question that territory 
in it should be mortgaged, leased, or 
ceded to another Power. Since her 
Britannic Majesty's Government has 
expressed its interest (or anxiety), it 
is the duty of the Yamén to address 
this note to the British Minister for 
communication to his Government.” 


This is the despatch which be- 
came momentarily notorious for 
the criticisms on the grammatical 
construction of its phrases, which 
certainly is faulty enough, by some 
playful member of the Foreign 
Office staff. But its appearance 
was received with blank astonish- 
ment by those who had listened to 
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Mr Ourzon’s positive assertions as 
to the full and exact promise which 
was said to have been made by the 
Chinese Government. The word 
of promise had indeed been now 
broken, and the country could only 
hope for the best from the very 
vague and general terms of the 
Ohinese declaration. When it is 
remembered how frequently, and 
especially of late, the Chinese have 
under pressure violated treaty 
rights and have broken their 
plighted word, it was a little }too 
much to expect people to be satis- 
fied with the very doubtful affirm- 
ation, which by no means amounted 
to a promise, that it was out of 
the question that territory in the 
Yangtsze Valley should be alien- 
ated to another Power. 

But apart from the terms of 
the Oonvention, the question next 
arose as to the limits of the 
Valley of the Yangtsze. Ques- 
tions were repeatedly put in the 
House of Commons on the sub- 
ject, and for some time Mr Cur- 
zon put off the inquirers with 
vague assurances. But at last, 
being no longer able to avoid 
returning a direct answer, he 
defined the limits of the sphere 
as being the territory of the 
provinces adjoining the river; and 
when pressed as to the extent of 
this territory, he added that it 
included all such provinces, the 
boundaries of which were well 
known and clearly defined. The 
probability is that when making 
this declaration he was unaware of 
all that his words implied. The 
provinces adjoining the Yangtsze 
are some of the largest and richest 
in theempire, and consistof Yunnan, 
Szechuan, Hupei, Hunan, Kiangsi, 
Anhwei, and Kiangsu, covering 
an area of 648,056 square miles. 
[See the territories marked by a 
thick dotted line on the following 
map.| Beyond compare this sphere 
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is infinitely richer in every respect 
than the territory of Manchuria 
in which Russia is interested. 
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rights over the whole of the 
province, while we are content to 
consider the Yangtsze Valley as 


But there is this wide difference 
between the two positions. Rus- 
sia treats Manchuria as though 
she had very distinct preferential 


merely a “sphere of interest,” to 
uote Mr Balfour’s expression. 
In political life this distinction is 
great and important. When it 
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line being mortgaged as a security 
for the money advanced would be 
an infringement of the Russian 
rights within the recognised sphere. 
On the other hand, the announce- 
ment that we regarded the 


was proposed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to build a railway with 
British capital from Shanbaikwan 
to Niuchwang in Manchuria, the 
Russians peremptorily forbade the 
contract, on the ground that the 
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Yangtsze Valley as our sphere 
of influence was no sooner made 
than it became known that a 
Belgian syndicate, backed by 
Russian and French funds, had 
signed a contract for the con- 
struction of a railway from Peking 
to Hankow—in other words, into 
the very heart of the Valley of 
the Yangtsze. After our manner 
we protested, but so far in vain; 
and the offence is aggravated by 
the fact that, by a clause in the 
agreement, all matters in dispute 
relating to the railway are to 
be referred for arbitration to 
the representative at Peking of 
the nationality possessing the 
largest share of the capital sub- 
scribed—in other words, the Rus- 
sian Minister. 

As we have already seen, Lord 
Salisbury, after many protests, was 
compelled to submit to the viola- 
tion of the Tientsin Treaty, and 
there remained therefore for him 
only the policy of the spheres of 
influence. But here again the fear 
of hostile complications was too 
much for him. He shrank from 
grasping the nettle danger, and so 
failed to gain the advantages he 
desired. Our ships of war were 
excluded from Port Arthur, in 
violation of Article LII. of the 
Treaty of Tientsin, and the fa- 
voured-nation clause was thrown 
to the winds by the action of the 
Russians in Manchuria. By the 
appearance also of the Belgian 
syndicate railway to Hankow, our 
sphere of influence was invaded, 
and such rights as are commonly 
held to belong to owners of such 
areas were denied us. We had 
neither stood by the treaty nor 
defended our position in the 


Yangtsze Valley, and between the 
two stools we had fallen to the 
ground, 

The outlook thus presented was 
black indeed. We had been de- 
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feated by our rivals, and our influ- 
ence at Peking was rapidly wan- 
ing. We had attempted to defend 
two principal lines of action, and 
we have retired defeated from 
both. No wonder that the mem- 
bers of the Tsungli Yamén had 
made up their minds to regard us 
as a negligible quantity. For- 
tunately Lord Salisbury recov- 
ered from his apparent apathy 
before the position became hope- 
less, and by strenuous effort has 
now succeeded in recovering for 
his country the position which it 
had lost at Peking. Happily, 
through the energy of Sir Olaude 
Macdonald, under his guidance, 
we have, in spite of the collapse 
of our much-vaunted policies, 
gained several rich concessions. 
We have got a valuable mining 
concession in the provinces of 
Shansi and Hunan; we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a revision of 
the regulations for inland naviga- 
tion, which will open every river 
in China to our steamers ; we have 
acquired the lease of an extensive 
territory on the mainland opposite 
Hong-Kong, with the right of 
making a railway thence to Can- 
ton; we have gained permission 
to extend the intended railway 
from Burma across the China 
frontier ; several new ports have 
been opened to foreign trade; 
and last, but not least, we have 
secured the dismissal of Li Hung- 
chang. These are unquestionably 
great and satisfactory advantages. 
But the comparative ease with 
which they have been secured only 
emphasises the lesson which we 
wish to enforce — namely, that 
if equal energy and determina- 
tion had been used at the earlier 
stages of the question, we should 
never have been driven from our 
just and, if properly defended, our 
impregnable line of defence,—the 
Treaty of Tientsin. 
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OUR SECOND BATTLE OF THE NILE——KITCHENER PORTRAYED——THE RUSSIAN 


CIRCULAR: AS MEANT BY THE CZAR: AS 


MEANT BY COUNT MURAVIEFF 


— THE APPLIANCES 0F WAR——THE ROMISH INVASION OF THE CHURCH. 


WHEN it came to a close, Aug- 
ust 1898 was marked down in 
many innocent British minds as 
the month that brought in the 
new era of peace. Before Sep- 
tember 1898 had run half its 
course it became equally distin- 
guished, but not as prognostic 
of the millennium. This month 
seemed devoted to showing how 
good it would be were our August 
dreams realised, and how very un- 
likely is their realisation. Within 
a fortnight nearly every cause of 
contention that has ravaged, does 
ravage, and still will ravage the 
world was illustrated in some re- 
markable way ; and if on one hand 
the effect was to deepen abhorrence 
of the slaughter and the waste, on 
the other there was the most 
pointed warning against belief 
in a “ new epoch ” of disarmament 
and peace. Within recollection 
there have been times—to be sure, 
they were of brief duration— when 
a long reign of universal peace 
looked far more probable than 
now. Generations have passed 
since universal war seemed so 
much the more likely thing of the 
two. All the old causes of strife 
are at work over a wider area and 
amongst greater populations than 
of yore. Race, religion, territory, 
trade, the lust of lordship, all con- 
tinue their incitements to conflict, 
or stimulate them where they had 
till now but a feeble existence. 
If one becomes less provocative, 
another becomes more so. Re- 
ligious animosity is supposed to be 
nearly extinct in our parts of the 
world, though we do see a good deal 


of it in England—where a strong, 
and even a ferocious, sympathy 
with the Christian cut-throats of 
Orete against the Mohammedan 
cut-throats of the same Greek 
family is by far the most active 
provocation to war at this moment. 
But in as much as religion has lost 
its claim on the sword trade has 
gained it: we might almost say, 
indeed, that trade has taken over 
the peculiar sanctions of religious 
warfare. 

The sober September month 
supplied us with a pretty sample 
of this kind of warfare in Crete 
at any rate; and, elsewhere, of 
the conflict provoked by race- 
hatred, the struggle for trade, the 
lust of lordship. To this was 
added a violent reminder of a 
new contentious force—organised 
Socialism. And here was enough 
to moderate such transports as 
raved around and about the Ozar’s 
rescript, though not for so long as 
could entitle it to be considered 
a nine days’ wonder. 


* * * 


May we believe that a deed of 
arms that destroys a murderous 
tyranny is better than an idle 
dream of peace? If so, we may 
properly put Kitchener before the 
Czar on this occasion, and our 
second Battle of the Nile before 
the diplomatic ballad called the 
Russian circular. 

The trumpet comes to my lips 
when I think of that splendid 
achievement—in process so ter- 
ribly correct, in completion so ap- 
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pallingly finished. The trumpet 
comes to my lips, but I do not 
blow. There is too much to think 
of, looking down the long line 
from Cairo to Khartum, and, 
whether the means or the end be 
regarded, something too profound- 
ly impressive for fanfarronading. 
Wonder is silent; and this fine 
piece of work, for which the very 
tools had to be made as the ar- 
tificers in chief went on, is as 
perfect in detail and as tremend- 
ous in effect as anything in the 
history of war this hundred years. 
As Lord Roberts can tell us from 
his own experience, we “gentle- 
men of England who live at home 
at ease” are often at fault in ap- 
praising such exploits as a march 
to Cabul, to Candahar, to Khar- 
tum. Our imaginations are not 
always sufficiently informed ; they 
respond more slowly to some kinds 
of stimulus (as when shovel-work, 
cupboard-business, and the keep- 
ing up of heart and strength ask 
for admiration) than to others; 
and so it is that we surround one 
great feat with a romance of dif- 
ficulty beyond all that really be- 
longs to it, while the heroism of 
another is imperfectly understood 
from mere ignorance or laziness of 
mind. 

It would be only half-true to 
say that the Sudan expedition 
is in this last category. There 
is a pretty general idea of what 
it took to make that march to 
Khartum— in the time, with 
the means, at the cost—and of 
what sort of generalship it must 
be to have at command an army 
of hard, hearty, eager men, after 
the rigorous toil that Kitchener’s 
force was put to under those burn- 
ing skies. But there is so little 
romance in bullet-scraping, road- 
laying, the making of soldiers out 
of sheep, and suchlike employ- 
ments, that it is not every one 
who will or who can follow them 
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closely enough to understand what 
patient and persistent labour they 
demand ; nor do we all fully con- 
ceive how much there is in the 
phrase “ organisation of victory.” 
But that is not a sort of organ- 
isation we are much renowned 
for. Victory with the minimum 
of foresight is our more frequent 
privilege ; though, to be sure, we 
have seen one or two elaborately 
organised expeditions in the last 
thirty years —at a pretty penny 
of expense. This is an improve- 
ment on those sumptuous under- 
takings. For economy and work- 
manship combined it has not had 
its match in our day, and it may 
mark a new beginning. 

For though Kitchener is the 
master - spirit in the reconquest 
of the Sudan, and though his 
proofs” are such that, little as he 
was known to the world a year ago, 
we are almost sure of him as a 
soldier of the first rank, he had 
forerunners and comrades to his 
own mind in “the smashing of 
the Mahdi.” The transformation 
of the Egyptian soldiery from 
we need not say what into 
the firm, steady, capable fighting 
force which shared the honours 
at Omdurman, is not all Kitchen- 
er’s magic: other British sirdars 
began and carried it far, though 
he brought it to a finish hardly 
dreamt of. From its double re- 
lation to the Queen and the Khe- 
dive the Egyptian service has 
its peculiarities ; and possibly be- 
cause it allows unusual freedom 
amidst plenty of work and much 
responsibility, and so gives free 
play to individual character and 
genius, it is a service in which 
our young officers flourish exceed- 
ingly. Kitchener is as happy in 
his captains as we are fortunate 
in Kitchener. If sober critics are 
unafraid to name him in the same 
hour with Wellington, Wellington 
as Sirdar in 1898 would have had 
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good cause for thankfulness in his 
more responsible officers. ‘ Gen- 
eral Back-acher,” as the terrible 
Gatacre is called by the men whom 
he keeps everlastingly “at it” for 
their own good, Hunter, Wingate, 
the soldierly Macdonald, whose 
handling of the native troops at 
Omdurman has moved him up by 
many notches, — when these men 
went into action the other day, 
they were as much above their 
reputation as Kitchener himself. 
Immediately behind them stand 
three or four men with names less 
known to the public at present, 
but they shall be recorded here; 
for Lewis, Jackson, Oollinson, 
Fitton are made of the same ser- 
viceable stuff, and are fit and ready 
to take a more prominent place at 
ten minutes’ notice. 

And there the beauty of the 
whole campaign comes out. Eng- 
land may have her decadents, and 
indeed has many, but mostly in a 
novel outgrowth and addition of 
he-she thoughtful persons—again 
becoming very troublesome with 
their “sentimentalibus lacryme 
rorum.” There are no decadents 
among her men of action, and the 
supply of them is as good as ever 
before. Whenever there is some- 
thing to be done, and especially 
when there are dangers to over- 
come or a foe to get the better of, 
the old hardihood and daring ap- 
pear exactly where they are 
wanted. This is the story that 
Kipling tells, and all his tales 
are true. So many Britons in 
a tight place, so many with a peril 
to face or a duty to accomplish, 
and out comes the adequate re- 
source and the sufficient capability. 
If no general is on the spot, 
a colonel will do; if no colonel, 
the captain takes the matter up, 
finding in himself at the same 
moment the necessary qualifica- 
tion. Or if no captain, then this 
young man the lieutenant, who 
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two months ago was lounging in 
Piccadilly with his trousers turned 
up, puts his hand to the job, and 
it is done in proper workmanlike 
style. And as with the officers, 
so with the men. They do not 
always leave our shores with the 
look of stalwarts, for we are a 
factory people now ; but give them 
good training, good leaders, a pat- 
riotic duty, and they harden and 
stiffen and march and fight as they 
did under Generals Kitchener and 
Back-acher,—than which nothing 
better is wanted in this world. 

And if you would know how 
that was, with the particulars, 
read Mr George Steevens’s book, 
‘With Kitchener to Khartum.’ 
I say with particulars, not meaning 
that it is a book of details. It is 
hardly the sort of document that 
you would fly to had you to compile 
a school manual of the war. But 
if you value such vivid impres- 
sions as you draw from Froude, 
then take this little book, mount 
upon the wings of its swift and 
airy style, and you will know what 
it is to go through a crown octavo 
volume like a bird. The doings of 
Kitchener’s expedition to the time 
of the awful destruction of the 
Mahdists have been told often 
enough ; but if any such looking- 
glass reflection of the men engaged 
in that enterprise, or of the scenes 
thereof and the way of it, has 
been given to the world before, my 
luck has been to miss both sight 
and hearing of it. 

For reasons not fully appreci- 
ated at present, nothing that Mr 
Steevens touches is so interesting 
as the new-made Egyptian army ; 
and first and last he makes an 
arresting picture of it and its 
Sudanese contingent. Sixteen 
years ago there was no Egyptian 
army. Remembering that, we 
should also remember — though 
Mr Steevens, amongst others, 
seems to forget it—that not many 
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years before that time there was 
a very good Egyptian army. Its 
scattered battalions lost in an 
enormous stretch of country, it 
was yet so good a force as to keep 
the tribes of the Sudan and 
far beyond in terror. The very 
men before whom, a little while 
later, the Egyptian soldier knelt in 
panic as soon as they met, would 
bolt at the sight of an Egyptian 
walking-stick if an Egyptian officer 
carried it. These mutations are 
as strange as any of the kind on 
record. After the massacre of 
Hicks’s force, the spirit of the 
fellaheen soldiery seemed to 
evaporate altogether; so that, 
even within the last six months, 
men whom we should all listen to 
respectfully had doubts: doubted, 
that is to say, whether the starch 
wherewith the “Gippy ” had been 
starched anew would hold in 
presence of a determined dervish 
onset, like some that we ourselves 
have had to encounter. The test 
has been passed, and such a test 
as the doubters themselves hardly 
contemplated. Sixteen years of 
hard drill and tough service have 
brought into the Egyptian army 
so much of its lost spirit that it 
stands up to “the conquerors of 
Hicks and Baker and Gordon,” 
and beats back their most alarm- 
ing multitudes. 

We read in Mr Steevens that 
when Sir Evelyn Wood undertook 
the regeneration of the Khedive’s 
army, he had eight battalions to 
deal with. To-day the Egyptian 
army numbers nineteen battalions 
of infantry, ten squadrons of 
cavalry, one horse and four field 
batteries and Maxims, and a camel 
corps of eight companies. Six 
thousand men they were; eighteen 
thousand men they are. It is 


a conscript army, of course, but 
lightly felt as such; because out 
of a ten-million population it takes 
fewer than 20,000 men. 


And 
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‘« this small proportion “enables the 
" War Office to pick and choose, 


so that in point of physique the 
Egyptian army could probably 
give weight to any army in the 
world.” The cavalry are all 
Egyptians: ‘‘a black can never be 
made to understand that a horse 
needs to be groomed and fed.” 
Each battery of artillery has a 
white commander: “all the men 
are Egyptians, and their physical 
strength and teachableness makes 
them almost ideal gunners.” To 
finish the picture— 

“The Egyptian soldier on fatigue 
duty is the finest soldier in the world. 
In face he is a shade sullen, not to 
say blackguardly ; in body he would 
be a joy toa sculptor. . . . When he 
strips at bathing-time—for, like all 
riverine people, he is more clean than 
bashful—the bank is lined with 
studies for Hercules. And all the 
thews he has he puts into his work. 
Marching, digging, damming, brick- 
making, building, tree-felling—you 
can never find him unwilling nor 
leave him exhausted.” 


How does this account of “the 
never-hungry, never-weary” fella- 
heen soldiers accord with the com- 
mon idea of them? Is there any 
particular in which it agrees with 
that notion? And now, what of 
his black brother in arms? Turn- 
ing back a page or two, we see 
that whereas there are no better 
natural fighters than the Sudanese, 
a considerable number of them are 
regularly instructed in the ways 
of modern warfare. Six of the 
eighteen battalions of Egyptian 
infantry are Sudanese blacks. 
“ After each victory, the more de- 
sirable of the prisoners and re- 
cruits are enlisted, to their great 
content, in one black battalion or 
another. Every morning I had 
seen them on the range at Halfa 
—the British sergeant-instructor 
teaching the ex-dervishes to 
shoot,” and the recruit hitting the 
bull’s-eye “surprisingly often.” 
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The Sudanese battalions have a 
certain number of black captains 
and subalterns— keen, working 
well with the British, and utterly 
fearless, ‘‘ However old the black 
may be, he has the curious faculty 
of always looking about eighteen : 
only when you thrust your eyes 
right in his face do you notice that 
he is a wrinkled great-grandfather. 
But he always stands as straight 
as alance.” The men of the Su- 
danese battalions average over six 
feet high. They love their soldier- 
ing, and take it seriously. “A 
black has been known to kill him- 
self because his wife called him a 
coward.” And if you would know 
how a battalion of well- taught 
Sudanese blacks marches out to 
fight, read Mr Steevens, pp. 90, 
91. Isay nothing. No doubt it 
will be long before these swarming 
tribes of “first-class fighting men,” 
better instructed in the art of war 
than the Mahdi’s captains (though 
they seem to have got a pretty 
fair inkling of it), and handling 
modern arms of precision, sweep 
the sparse garrisons of Europe out 
of middle Africa. But it will be 
done. It is something to think 
of, that the frontiers of all the 
great European nations border now 
upon black regions and yellow 
regions, where the people do not 
perish before the advance of the 
white man; and where, in one 
way or another, the white man is 
teaching them the value of scientific 
warfare and scientific weapons at 
@ very rapid rate. 

“The Egyptian army is an army 
of youngmen. The Sirdar is forty- 
eight years old; General Hunter 
was @ major-general before he was 
forty ; the whole army has only 
one combatant officer over fifty.” 
Most of the leading men in it are 
touched off by Mr Steevens in a 
rapid, nervous, convincing style 
of portraiture, though when he 
sketches the Sirdar it is possible 
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to doubt whether he has got his 
subject in precisely the right light. 
This is the interesting picture, with 
some unimportant omissions :— 


“Major-General Sir Horatio Kit- 
chener is forty-eight years old by the 
book; but that is irrelevant. He stands 
several inches over six feet, straight as 
a lance, and looks out imperiously over 
most men’s heads; his motions are 
deliberate and strong; slender but 
firmly knit, he seems built for tireless, 
steel-wire endurance rather than for 
power and agility: that also is irrele- 
vant. Steady passionless eyes shaded 
by decisive eyebrows, brick-red rather 
full cheeks, a long moustache beneath 
which you divine an immovable 
mouth ; his face is harsh, and neither 
appeals for affection nor stirs dislike. 
All this is irrelevant too: neither age, 
nor figure, nor face, nor any accident 
of person, has any bearing on the 
essential Sirdar. He has no age but 
the prime of life, no body but one to 
carry his mind, no face but one to keep 
his brain behind. The brain and the 
will are the essence and the whole of 
the man—a brain and a will so perfect 
in their workings that, in the face of 
extremest difficulty, they never seem 
to know what struggle is. You cannot 
imagine the Sirdar otherwise than as 
seeing the right thing to do and doing 
it. His precision is so inhumanly 
unerring, he is more like a machine 
than aman. You feel that he ought to 
be patented. It was aptly said of him 
by one who had closely watched him 
in his office, and in the field, and at 
mess, that he is the sort of feller that 
ought to be made manager of the 
Army and Navy Stores. He would be 
a splendid manager of the Army and 
Navy Stores. There are some who 
nourish a desperate hope that he may 
some day be appointed to sweep out 
the War Office. He would a 
splendid manager of the War Office. 

“Beginning life in the Royal En- 
ho soil reputed to be more 
avourable to machinery than to 


human nature——” 


Then follows a pithy sketch of 
Kitchener’s career, ending (so far) 
in the perfectioning of “ the Sudan 
machine,” 


_ “The Sirdar is never in a hurry, 
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With immovable self-control he holds 
back from each step till the ground 
is consolidated under the last. Fight- 
ing men may chafe and go down with 
typhoid and cholera: they are in the 
iron grip of the machine, and they 
must wait the turn of its wheels. 
Dervishes wait and wonder, passing 
from apprehension to security. The 
Turks are not coming—-the Turks are 
afraid. Then suddenly at daybreak 
one morning they see the Sirdar ad- 
vancing upon them from all sides 
together, and by noon they are dead. 
Patient and swift, certain and relent- 
less, the Sudan machine rolls con- 
quering southward. 

“In the meantime, during all the 
years of preparation and achievement, 
the man has disappeared. The man 
Herbert Kitchener owns the affection 
of private friends in England and of 
old comrades of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing ; for the rest of the world there 
is no man Herbert Kitchener, but 
only the Sirdar, neither asking affec- 
tion nor giving it. His officers and 
men are wheels in the machine: he 
feeds them enough to make them 
efficient, and works them as merci- 
lessly as he works himself. If you 
suppose, therefore, that the Sirdar 
is unpopular, he is not. No general 
is unpopular who always beats the 
enemy. Other generals have been 
better loved; none was ever better 
trusted. 

“Of one human weakness the Sir- 
dar is believed not to have purged 
himself—ambition. Homilies against 
ambition may be left to those who 
have failed in their own: the Sirdar’s, 
if apparently purely personal, is legi- 
timate, and even lofty. Naturally 
he has awakened jealousies, and he 
has bought permission to take each 
step on the way only by brilliant 
success in the last. If in this case 
he be not so — unbending to the 
high as he is to the low, who shall blame 
him? He has climbed too high not 
to take every precaution against a 
fall. But he will not fall—just yet 


at any rate. So far as Egypt is con- 
cerned, he is the man of destiny—the 
man who has sifted experience and 
corrected error ; who has worked at 
small things and waited for great ; 
marble to sit still and fire to smite ; 
steadfast, cold, inflexible; the man 
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who has cut out his human heart and 
made himself a machine to retake 
Khartum.” 


In looking at engraved and 
painted portraits, we have no 
doubt, now and again, that we 
behold a perfect likeness, though 
we never set eyes on the originals ; 
and so it is here. Besides the 
something indescribable in all 
good work, there is a fineness 
and firmness of touch in this 
sketch which will convey to Mr 
Steevens’s readers the same assur- 
ance of verisimilitude, To me also 
it is commended for a perfectly 
true portrait,—as a picture of 
Kitchener in the Sudan. In 
feature and character it is Sir 
Herbert as he meets the gaze of 
the just observer—out there; but, 
sketched at home, there might be 
equal truth in all particulars with 
less accentuation in some. In 
England the “ brick-red ” of Kitch- 
ener’s cheeks is no very marked 
token of him, nor the harshness 
of his face ; and his friends would 
say, I think, that “‘ passionless” is 
too meaning a word for a steady 
pair of eyes as seen in the softer 
light of home. In the Sudan — 
which answers to “the City,” per- 
haps—it may be different: that 
one understands. A little change 
here, a little change there, such as 
overtakes many commercial gentle- 
men at 10 a.m. or thereabout, as 
their cabs pass Temple Bar, and 
every touch of Mr Steevens’s por- 
trait becomes true. In precisely 
the same way these sayings about 
Kitchener — that “the man has 
disappeared,” that “he has cut 
out his human heart and made 
himself a machine ”—may be quite 
true, but yet with a sort of “from 
ten to four” limitation. With 
that limit, thousands of hearts are 
left outside thousands of counting- 
house doors every morning. In- 
deed very few men of business— 
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machines for making money when 
once those doors are closed upon 
them—could ever be persuaded to 
take their hearts inside. Devotion 
to business in business hours that 
would be called; and devotion to 
his business where the hours are 
months and even years—intense 
devotion to his business, with 
rigorous calculation and “clean- 
jointed, well-oiled, clockwork-per- 
fect” method in the practice of it, 
is probably all that distinguishes 
Kitchener from other men of ap- 
titude—except when he is more 
apt. Ambitious he certainly is. 
Mr Steevens may do him no in- 
justice in making him all ambi- 
tion; for what goes by that name 
is in some men nothing but the 
life and stir of commanding capa- 
bility. Every movement of such 
men is an approach to some ambi- 
tious end, and cannot be anything 
else. But, with this, it is pos- 
sible to have a good deal of what 
Mr Steevens calls personal ambi- 
tion; and very likely that is 
Kitchener’s case. Only, I greatly 
doubt whether “ purely personal 
ambition” is right, as a lumping 
description of what drives the 
Sirdar on. It will be seen, I 
think, that he conforms to the 
Wellington type in that his am- 
bition is not “purely personal.” 
If, however, —if, I say, Mr 
Steevens’s reckoning errs at this 
point, it is not from lack of 
generosity. It is a common idea 
that men and events seen close 
at hand take an undue import- 
ance; but that is only true of 
small events and inconsiderable 
personages. The rule is that great 
contemporary events and men on 
the way to the highest rank are 
seen and acknowledged for what 
they are by the few. Mr Steevens 
is evidently one of the few—one of 
the few who have not only a just 
eye for magnitudes, but (what is 
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rarer) the courage of his percep- 
tions—which naturally turned to 
the profit of Kitchener and his 
companions when this book was 
written. It shows them and their 
work in the rightful proportions. 
Said a wounded Cockney hero 
after the battle of Atbara, ‘ Now 
’ow would you sy, sir, this ’d be 
alongside them fights they’ve been 
‘avin’ in Indiar? Bigger, eh? 
Ah!” Ask Mr Steevens how the 
reconquest of the Sudan com- 
pares with similar enterprises, and 
the answer, perfectly accurate, 
will give you as much satisfaction 
as the wounded Briton received. 
For this answer see particularly 
the striking last chapter, and 
such words as these: ‘* Now that 
the long struggle is crowned with 
victory, we may look back upon 
those fourteen indomitable years 
as one of the highest achievements 
of our race.” The earlier, the 
British campaigns in the Sudan, 
were a long story of failure, 
brightened only by stout fighting. 
“The Egyptian campaigns have 
been a consistent record of success. 
With inferior material, at a tithe 
of the expense, they have worn 
their enemy down by sheer 
patience and pluck and know- 
ledge of the business. In quite 
plain language, what Gordon and 
Wolseley failed to do ”—there were 
some other failures—“ the Sirdar 
has done.” 

And now! Now the Sirdar 
goes on to fulfil the grand object 
of the expedition, which did not 
end at Khartum. The “smash- 
ing of the Mahdi” was a great 
part of his mission, *:t it was not 
all. That operation may be lik- 
ened, both in purpose and effect, 
to the blasting of a great rock in 
@ narrow tide-way which has to be 
made clear and safe. But of this 
it is too soon to speak. Mean- 
while, the reader may believe that 
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Kitchener can be trusted as diplo- 
matist no less than as soldier. 


* * * 


No country in the world is so 
largely infested with sentimental- 
ism — emotionalism rather — than 
this, which was so long proverbial 
for plain good sense. And quite 
enough of that quality remains to 
keep us in the proverb still ; only, 
to England’s misfortune, this good 
sense is by nature silent, while the 
forced sensibility which feeds and 
is fed by sensationalism luxuriates 
in the shrillest poetastical rant. 
Then it calls itself the Feeling of 
the Country, and going uncontra- 
dicted, probably believes that it 
is 80. 

This poison will never be got rid 
of now till it is purged out in the 
fires of some great war; yet for 
once its propagators were in too 
much haste, and for once received 
a sudden check, This happened 
no longer ago than the first days of 
September. The Ozar’s rescript was 
published on the twenty-ninth of 
August, which fell on a Monday ; 
and on that day it was announced 
with rapture somewhat stifled by 
astonishment. But all such feel- 
ing is cumulative; and, under the 
stimulus of competition, the Ras- 
sian circular was discussed on the 
thirtieth with transport unre- 
strained. On the thirty-first the 
same tone was kept up, but yet 
with observable artificiality ; and 
on the night of that day, which was 
Wednesday, a frost set in from 
which the blooming certainty of a 
“new epoch” never recovered. 
Common-sense was not to be im- 
posed upon this time ; and in three 
days from the worshipping recep- 
tion of the rescript nothing more 
could be done with it as a sensa- 
tional document. 

It was dropped accordingly ; 
and the more readily was it 





dropped because it not only dis- 
appointed but violated the Emo- 
tionist’s expectations. In even 
less than three days from its 
discovery as the most pacific utter- 
ance of the age, it had put the 
whole continent of Europe into 
tremors of alarm. Say that it un- 
settled whatever confidence there 
was in peace, and you do not say 
a word too much. In Germany it 
had a relish, no doubt—for a reason 
peculiar to the Germans: not, 
however, because they believed in 
the Ozar’s proposal as harbinger of 
universal peace, but because of 
the dismay that it must scatter 
amongst the shepherds of a neigh- 
bouring country, instead of the 
pipes and tabors and breast-knots 
rose and blue which were promised 
them from England. In Austria 
the Russian circular was read as 
the most positive token of coming 
trouble that had appeared for some 
time; while as for France, the 
whole country was thrown into 
profound consternation. Nothing 
else should have been expected. 
In every case these consequences 
were the most natural of any ; 
and their net result — universal 
disturbance and dejection—should 
have been visible through the 
thickest haze of sentiment. But 
good as the impulses of our Emo- 
tionist brethren are, when was 
their vision ever clear? Look 
back upon their fierce advocacy 
and fiercer accusation, and the 
answer comes in a flash: never. 
Though their feeling on all occa- 
sions would become a better world 
than this (except, perhaps, when 
they raise a truly Turkish thirst 
for Mohammedan blood), their 
prescience is all nescience and 
their judgments are invariably 
wrong. 

Bat neither was the disturbance 
in Europe lasting. It is true that 
the French people — to dissociate 
them from the politicians — will 
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not soon recover their trust in the 
Russian alliance; never, perhaps, 
without some new token of its 
sincerity and value. And if it is 
bad that the whitening ashes of 
the revanche should be stirred into 
life again, that consequence of the 
Ozar’s invitation to peace remains, 
and remains as a German reason 
for not disarming. But there 
have been Russian explanations, 
Russian tonings down of the cir- 
cular, which have had a pacifying 
effect in France; while as to the 
rest of Europe, it seems to have 
come to the conclusion that a 
message which might either mean 
nothing or a very great deal has 
in fact no deep intention. That 
it was the Ozar’s own idea, 
whether begot by a retired banker 
and economist or otherwise, is 
perfectly credible ; but it is also 
credible that his counsellors may 
have favoured it for reasons less 
“humanitarian and magnanimous” 
than those attributed by Count 
Muravieff to his master. In order 
to admit the simplicity and sin 
cerity of the Czar’s motive, it is 
unnecessary to abandon the belief 
that his proposal fitted in with 
their conceptions of good Russian 
policy. As was explained at the 
time, Russia, with her chronic 
famines and vast enterprises in 
the Far East to provide for out of 
a Budget which is being drawn 
upon more and more every year 
for materials of war to keep pace 
with the other Powers, ‘ must 
naturally feel the want of inter- 
national co-operation in her pres- 
ent policy of peace and economic 
development.” In other words, 
since a vast expense must be in- 
curred in consolidating, colonising, 
arming, and fortifying her enor- 
mous acquisitions in the Far 


East, a peaceful time for these 
operations, coupled with assurance 
that meanwhile her rivals would 
rather diminish than increase their 
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armaments, would be a nice ar- 
rangement for Russia. It would 
be a particularly nice arrange- 
ment; for though the operations 
above described come under the 
head of peaceful development, they 
are at the same time and in great 
measure operations of war. Of 
such, certainly, is the laying of 
strategic railways, the construction 
of fortified harbours, the establish- 
ment of military colonies, the en- 
listment and the drilling of native 
soldiery, where all these things 
may be turned into means of fur- 
ther acquisition, further coercion. 
These advantages may never have 
occurred to the Czar when he 
framed his circular, but Count 
Muravieff would not be worth the 
salary of his first footman if they 
did not occur to him when he was 
called to sign it. 

For another reason, equally 
unconsidered by the Czar, his 
Ministers may have cordially as- 
sented to the publication of the 
circular. The American Govern- 
ment was at that very hour on 
the point of deciding a momentous 
question not for America alone. 
This question was, whether the 
United States should finally deter- 
mine to join the armed nations of 
the world and set forth as competi- 
tor with them for conquest and 
glory. What effect that determin- 
ation would have on the happiness 
and prosperity of the United States 
themselves—especially as no small 
army, no small navy, is enough in 
these days to do great things in 
the game—was a grave matter of 
consideration for the people of that 
country ; who had also to remem- 
ber that, for better or worse, the 
imperial ré/e might lead to a com- 
plete recast of their political insti- 
tutions—probably would. But the 
emergence of the United States 
from her old non-combatant back- 
waters into the full stream of con- 
flict for empire would be of nearly 
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equal importance to other nations. 
To which most ? 

An English Minister, one of 
so much weight in the Govern- 
ment that he could ruin it at 
any time by withdrawing from the 
Cabinet, was already answering the 
question publicly. A man in Mr 
Chamberlain’s position who does 
that must have great confidence in 
his own view; it can hardly be 
supposed that his colleagues in the 
Cabinet think differently ; and Mr 
Chamberlain’s expectation is that 
an American change of policy will 
change Russia’s luck. She has 
become the dominant Power in 
rivalry with England. But the 
Colonial Secretary calculates that 
with America a great fighting 
State and naturally allied with the 
mother country, Russia’s ambition 
will henceforth be checked wher- 
ever the interests of England and 
the United States suggest inter- 
ference. 

It may be that Mr Chamberlain 
is more distinguished as a political 
brigadier-general than as a seer; 
but the prospect he points to is 
one which, were it but half as 
likely as he thinks it, the Russian 
Government would naturally en- 
deavour to forestall. And—obvi- 
ous to Count Muravieff if not to 
the Czar—here was another use 
for the imperial rescript. The 
American change of policy was 
still undetermined. Moved by the 
considerations which are touched 
upon in a preceding: paragraph, 
many American citizens are 
strongly against it ; and this circu- 
lar, so demonstrative of the burden 
which the European Governments 
lay upon themselves in accumula- 
ting the most awful engines of 
slaughter, seemed well calculated 
to strengthen the American min- 
ority. Success in the attempt 


would be a greet diplomatic stroke, 
of course, and the Czar’s appeal to 
the nations to put some limit to 
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the waste and horror of modern 
war has yet to be discussed—with 
illustrations. So far, however, it 
seems quite ineffectual to restrain 
America from rushing into the 
competition for empire; yet the 
merest chance of achieving so 
great an object could not be ne- 
glected by the Russian Govern- 
ment. And supposing it fails, 
something will remain. Though 
in answering the Czar’s invita- 
tion Mr M‘Kinley might have said 
that disarmament is no question 
for a nation which is obviously 
without force enough to police its 
shores, he consents to send a dele- 
gate to the proposed Oonference. 
He is one of the first to do so—no 
doubt to Count Mauravieff’s par- 
ticular satisfaction. 

For American politics have much 
to do with this matter ; and experi- 
ence has shown that there is noth- 
ing like a Oonference for making 
new arrangements, shaking old 
arrangements, posing questions, 
sowing doubts, exchanging pledges, 
or perhaps for more serious pur- 
poses,—such purposes as must 
occupy the minds of Continental 
statesmen with or without the 
stimulus of Mr Ohamberlain’s 
frankly published forecast. Wher- 
ever the Ozar’s Conference is held, 
there the tendencies of the Amer- 
ican new departure will be under 
examination. There will be no 
evading it. For in a peace-and- 
disarmament Conference cards on 
table are expected. There is a 
right to ask questions. On this 
occasion, some which could not 
be put directly without a certain 
degree of awkwardness have been 
stripped of their embarrassment. 
They now arise in a most natural 
and authorised way from Mr Cham- 
berlain’s public speeches; while as 
for reply, answer could scarcely be 
refused, and silence, half-answers, 
have their own interpretation. 
The upshot of which is that be- 
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fore the Conference is at an end 
the Continental Powers will know 
pretty well what to think of the 
drift of American purpose, and 
what the likelihood is of a prefer- 
ential alliance with England. This 
will be valuable knowledge. But 
perhaps the Oontinental diplo- 
matists already calculate that at 
a Conference called for ‘‘ the main- 
tenance of universal peace” the 
American Government will be 
obliged to disavow all idea of a 
particular alliance with England. 
How can it do otherwise, indeed, 
without further endangering the 
objects of the Conference ? 

These considerations carry us 
along way. It appears that, with- 
out going farther, we may find a 
sufficient explanation of the Con- 
ference scheme in the changing 
policy of the United States, and 
Anglo-American relations. 

If we please, however, we may 
give all these reasons for the con- 
ference to Count Muravieff: he 
would not refuse to own them. 
Without any risk of hurting his 
feelings, we may suppose the fore- 
going calculations his entirely ; 
leaving to the Ozar the very dif- 
ferent other reasons — so much 
higher, so much less gross and 
substantial — which shine in the 
Russian circular of August 24. 
And thus are reconciled a belief 
in the Emperor’s sincerity which 
we cannot reject, and an irresist- 
ible suspicion that the rescript has 


, Russian purposes to serve. 


General disarmament is an 
utterly exhausted hope. It has 
been thought of and thought of 
till no capable mind thinks of it 
now but as a bitter impossibility. 
When some raw social philosopher 
potters about it, with his “surely” 
this and “surely” that, he is 
pityingly left to his own second 
thoughts. When a  Govern- 
ment pro it, or King or 
Kaiser (the German Emperor 
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time), there is an immediate fear 





toyed with the project at ar 


that peace can be maintained no 
longer. ‘Let us agree to dis- 
arm” is universally understood to 
mean, ‘‘Let us meet to settle 
things as we would have them, 
or else end the matter by fighting 
it out.” Therefore when the 
Czar’s encyclical appeared, the 
first desire of peaceable men was 
to find in it no real proposal of 
disarmament. Every word in 
such missives is carefully con- 
sidered, of course; and the Rus- 
sian invitation certainly does 
bring disarmament into debate. 
In the first paragraph ‘‘a possible 
reduction of the excessive arma- 
ments which weigh upon all 
nations” is set forth as repre- 
senting an “ideal aim to which 
the efforts of all Governments 
should be directed.” But there 
the reassuring word “ideal” is 
seized upon as governing the 
meaning of the sentence; and 
when we read farther, it appears 


that the Czar would be content, 


with cessation of armament— 
which is really aimed at. There- 
upon anxious souls are comforted ; 
though what substantial difference 
there is between a general reduc- 
tion of armaments and arrest of 
them at the point they have now 
come to remains to be calculated. 
The one means, I suppose, a pro 
rata diminution (could it only be 
arrived at to the satisfaction of 
all parties) of each armed force. 
By the other, nations which have 
already spent upon their pretty 
complete armaments all they can 
afford, may call upon less-prepared 
but richer nations to remain as 
they are, or take the chances and 
responsibilities of immediate con- 
flict. Ib is even conceivable—I 
do not say that I believe it the 
fact—that the object of the Oon- 
ference is to put these alternatives 
before England and the United 
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States. If certain of the Oon- 
tinental Powers see the future 
with the eyes of Mr Chamberlain 
—a future in which the affairs of 
the world will be entirely regu- 
lated by an Anglo-American 
alliance—it is certainly conceiv- 
able that they should take this 
line. But I only speak by way 
of illustration. 

Should the Oonference get so far 
as to make the attempt, it will be 
found that cessation of armament 
is nearly as difficult to settle as 
reduction. If the nations which 
have not put on their full strength 
are to remain at incompletion- 
point, are those that can do no 
more to come down a little? If 
not, why not? What is to be done 
about the thirty-two ships of war 
which the American Government 
has ordered to be built, as a start ? 
Are they to represent by inter- 
national agreement the utmost 
strength allowed to the American 
navy? Are the sovereign people 
of the United States likely to 
celebrate the beginning of an im- 
perial career by acceptance of that 
limitation? And what of our own 
naval programme? Begun too 
late, is it to be cut short, abridged, 
abandoned, as one of the best of 
the London newspapers (albeit 
Radical) insists already that it 
ought to be? I hardly think so, 
nor that the ultimate solid mean- 
ing of a cessation proposal will be 
missed in this country. ‘“ We 
cannot conveniently increase our 
armaments at present, having 
other ways (not all unwarlike, 
however) of spending our cash 
and drawing on our credit. You 
can increase your armaments; 
therefore stop them.” 


But the Czar’s encyclical has 
another object—almost as un- 
attainable as general disarmament 
perhaps, but I am sure I hope not. 
This is the one thing in the 
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Russian circular which every 
heart must open to and every 
good head approve. ‘ Hundreds 
of millions are spent to obtain 
frightful weapons of destruction 
which, while being regarded to- 
day as the latest inventions of 
science, are destined to-morrow to 
be rendered obsolete by some new 
discovery. National culture, econ- 
omical progress, and the produc- 
tion of wealth are either paralysed 
or turned into false channels of 
development.” 

Here there is only one mistake: 
too little emphasis on the havoc 
wrought by the “frightful weapons 
of destruction ””—too much on the 
cost of them to the Exchequer. 
It is even a mistake in tactics: 
Count Muravieff should have seen 
to it more closely. Not that it is 
easy to exaggerate the economical 
slavery we are in to the invention 
which strays into “false channels 
of development.” Nothing so op- 
pressive was ever more absurd. 
Herein an obscure corner sits an old 
gentleman, Mr A., who, when his 
present studies are concluded, will 
come forth with a new rifle, a new 
powder, a new and more devilish 
kind of slaughter- machine than 
any yet known, and good war- 
stores worth millions of pounds 
become worthless as he passes 
the threshold. There in another 
corner sits another old gentleman, 
Mr B., intent on the beginnings 
of a discovery which, a short while 
hence, will sweep Mr A.’s inven- 
tion off the board at a cost of 
many millions more. And it is 
not as if these triumphs of science 
were any monopoly or gave any 
advantage long. ‘The secret is 
discovered ; rivalry is stimulated 
to surpass it; and so the nations 
of Europe spend millions and 
millions every five years to find 
themselves on the same plane of 
equality as that which they stood 
upon before they began to spend. 
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What is the gain to either side 
when armies confront each other 
with four-guinea rifles instead of 
eighteen-shilling muskets? What 
is the loss? The difference be- 
tween four guineas and eighteen 
shillings multiplied by millions, 
not to speak of a more frightful 
expenditure of blood.” 

The presumably j cose advice of 
the writer of those words was that 
by international agreement any 
man who brings out a new engine 
of war shall be hanged, unless the 
invention be “so very novel as to 
diminish cost without reducing effi- 
ciency for slaughter.” That is 
quite in the vein of the Russian 
circular, where also the economical 
consideration stands first. But I 
think we should endeavour no less 
to give effect to the other con- 
sideration, and put some limit to 
the ever-growing horrors of war 
for humanity’s sake. If nothing 
but loss is bought by the enor- 
mously increased expense of war 
in cash, so there is nothing but 
loss from the sweeping addition 
of pain and death through odiously 
mechanical means. Thanks to the 
ingenuity of that placid hand- 
maid of Civilisation, Science, the 
“ weapons of destruction” at war's 
command are now about as “ fright- 
ful” (I quote the circular) as they 
need be; and are so whether we 
regard their use against each other 
in Europ, or against outnumber- 
ing hordes in savage lands. But 
the handmaid is still at work— 
still drawing the nations nearer 
together, and still supplying them 
with more and more awful engines 
of mutual destruction. Ask her 
when she is likely to stop, and she 
will smilingly answer that she is 
only beginning. 

But can the clever creature be 
held off from these employments ? 
It is too doubtful. That also may 
be too much of a task for all the 
Romanoffs, and Hohenzollerns, and 
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Goluchowskis, and Cecils, and 
M‘Kinleys in the world. Yet 
there is something to hang a hope 
upon, and that is, the well -re- 
spected interdiction, by common 
agreement, of explosive bullets. 
Among my newspaper cuttings is 
an article (it appeared about a 
year ago) of which this is the 
point: ‘Since it appears that the 
common mind and conscience can 
turn so strongly against one en- 
gine of destruction that it is at 
once placed under interdict, I 
wonder whether imagination can- 
not be instructed to bar others 
which are hardly less monstrous 
and inhuman.” 


“From time to time there is a new 
manifestation of distress at the enor- 
mous and ever-amassing armies of 
Christendom. But that so many men 
should be soldiers is the least of the 
matter. As the world stands at this 
day, and considering all that goes to 
the making of a soldier, there is small 
reason for regret where every man 
must pass under military discipline. 
But when we turn from the barrack 
to the arsenal, mark what stores are 
there of the most awful agencies of 
torment and death, consider at what 
cost they are amassed, remember that 
battles fought with such base machines 
differ only in horror and chivalry 
from the conflicts of old, and reflect 
that invention is ever contriving some 
more sudden and astounding means 
of destruction,—then it is that we 
have most reason to lament the arma- 
ments of Europe. Of course I know 
that we cannot go back to the old 
days of bow and spear. It would be 
a blessing if the faculty of producing 
any weapon more hellish than the 
old Brown Bess could be paralysed ; 
but it is a blessing beyond hope. 
Yet since in every land hundreds of 
scientific persons (may their wits be 
confounded !) are eagerly seeking to 
equip war with appliances yet more 
devilish, it is something to know that 
there 7s a point or two at which the 
conscience of mankind will not endure 
their ingenuities. And while arbitra- 


tion-schemes, projects of general dis- 
armament, and the like, do some- 
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times engage the minds of responsible 
statesmen, is it ridiculous to think 
that other things besides explosive 
bullets might be forbidden by agree- 
ment ? OF course I do not mean any- 
thing already adopted and now 
awaiting use, but the tremendous 
improvements on them which are on 
the way.” 


Should the Conference meet 
(there is much shyness amongst 
the Governments in consenting to 
it), opportunity will be found for 
putting this question to the test— 
probably once for all. 


* * * 


When, five months ago or more, 
the Bishop of London sent his 
portentous letter to Mr Kensit, 
recommending him to go and wor- 
ship in some other parish if he did 
not like the services in his own, 
little did Dr Oreighton know how 
wide a flame that sparkling but 
strangely unepiscopal epigram 
would kindle. We thought we 
did know—thought that any in- 
telligent looker-on with the blood 
and sense of the country running 
through him would feel at once 
that the Bishop had made a pro- 
digious but not an unfortunate 
mistake. Not unfortunate, for 
these reasons. It is true, though 
Mr Kensit says it who is a braw- 
ler, that for years past the Church 
has suffered invasion by doctrines 
and practices which are meant to 
subvert, and do subvert, all that 
distinguishes it from the Church 
of Rome but one thing—rejection 
of the Pope’s supremacy and sub- 
mission to the discipline of his 
clergy. Ibis true that this work 
is done by an increasing number of 
priests in the English Church, who 
are thereby false to the engage- 
ments through which they planted 
themselves in her benefices. That 
therefore it cannot be considered a 
religious duty by any manner of 
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priests except such as are able to 
reconcile dishonesty with religion. 
That the “ alien” teaching of these 
same priests— the obstinate re- 
introduction by them of “the kind 
of services that brought about the 
Reformation,” as one English pre- 
late has said—is known to and 
acknowledged by their bishops; 
but, though acknowledged, is al- 
lowed. If, then, the broad pub- 
lication of these facts alarms the 
Protestant spirit of the country 
and drives it to speak up for 
itself again, good! It was time. 
Though Protestantism is in the 
very bones of the people of this 
island—luckily for them—it has 
allowed itself to be intimidated of 
late in an almost ridiculous way. 
To be sure, it is a weakness that 
began in a respectable feeling, and 
only became a weakness by going 
too far. The respectable feeling 
was shame at its own intolerance. 
For though not more so than the 
other faith, Protestantism had 
been grossly intolerant. Of this it 
became ashamed to a degree which 
the other faith could approve 
without feeling the need of imita- 
tion; thence drooped into apolo- 
getic habits which continued long 
after every cause of offence had 
been purged away; and in that 
rather flat and ignoble condition 
of humility it submitted to the in- 
solence of a fashionable evanes- 
cent sstheticism which finds most 
things “vulgar” and Protestant- 
ism quite too awfully so. 

This state of things was quite 
unchanged when the publication 
of Dr Oreighton’s letter announced 
that it had come toanend. Ob- 
viously here was the little too much 
that makes all the difference in the 
world. In ‘Maga’ for June ap- 
peared the first full-scale anticipa- 
tion of the coming storm, and it 
has been raging without abatement 
ever since. 

Past experience has shown that 
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the merest question of ritual will 
supply matter for months of con- 
troversy ; and one of the parties 
to this dispute—the ‘ Oatholic” 
party as it chooses to be called— 
has done its best to keep the quar- 
rel on ritualistic ground. There 
this party would have been pretty 
safe; for it is true that the Church 
—meaning by that not merely 
Ohurch formularies, but the whole 
living community of churchmen 
—does allow a wide range of 
difference in ritual. When it is 
said that the Reformers of the 
Church themselves were solicitous 
to include in equal freedom the 
Puritan spirit and that which we 
now call High Church, it is true 
and to the purpose ; but it is even 
more to the purpose that the 
Church as a living community at 
this day is of the same mind. 
There is the ritual which appeals 
to emotion, and the service that 
deadens it; and we are sufficiently 
aware by this time that we might 
wrangle for ever about the dangers 
of the appeal on the one hand 
and the suppression and starva- 
tion on the other. That dispute, 
therefore, we are more and more 
willing to give up by common con- 
sent. But there are points where- 
at the difference between ‘“‘ Roman- 
ising tendencies,” as suspected in 
ritual, and Roman Oatholic teach- 
ing outright, becomes too plain 
for any pretence of doubt. And 
the farther the present quarrel in 
the Church is carried, the clearer 
it becomes that Roman doctrine 
most offensive to Protestantism 
is inculeated by many men who 
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should be Protestant ministers, 
considering where and how they 
live. 

Not that all “ Romanising ten- 
dencies” even should be tolerated. 
One at least may be named which 
the controversy of the day has 
brought out very remarkably. 
Nothing about it is so striking, 
so startling indeed, as the tone 
of priestly exclusion which the 
“ Catholic” party in our Church 
adopt. They write as if the 
whole question, whether of ritual 
or doctrine, were all a matter for 
the bishops and priests. Reading 
their letters in the ‘Times’ is 
like being present at some solemn 
service of the Papal Ohurch—a 
service carried on entirely amongst 
the priests themselves, and as if 
the congregation had nothing to 
do with it except for the good 
they may happen to get as privi- 
leged spectators. 

You may say that this is only 
a Romanising tendency, but it is 
too much for endurance all the 
same, The assumption here in- 
volved —that the priest is the 
Church—is the thing that called 
Protestantism into existence for 
the purpose of rejecting it. The 
laity are the Church also, and the 
most of the Church,—a Church 
which will revert to what it was 
redeemed from if the sacerdotal 
pretensions of the new “‘ Catholic” 
priesthood are allowed the success 
which its whole ritual and teach- 
ing are directed to achieve. Papal 
ascendancy the object? no. Sacer- 
dotal ascendancy? yes.} 

Soon after the controversy 





? At this moment I catch sight of the following passage in a letter from the 


Duke of Argyll to the ‘ Times.’ 


Writing of certain proposed remedies for the 


present troubles in the Church, the Duke says: ‘‘ One other suggestion I have 
seen, and that is, that the laity of the Church of England should be called on 
to help in the present crisis, but that they should not be allowed to interfere 


with doctrine. 
do? 


May I venture to express my conviction that this will never 
[And may we venture to say ditto to the Duke?] 


The laity of the 


English Church will never give up the power which has been hidden away 
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started, it was carried off into 
various minor questions. But 
anon we came to more serious 
matter, painfully justifying Mr 
Kensit in all but his brawling. 
By proof and admission of several 
kinds it is shown that the services 
of the English Catholic clergy go 
beyond “suggesting” (as we said 
they did) the most pronounced 
Roman teaching. In many cases 
the full doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is declared in all that re- 
lates to the administration of the 
sacrament. It even appears that 
manuals are prepared for Sunday- 
school children (such as ‘The St 
Alban’s Holborn Sunday Scholars’ 
Book,’ and ‘Hosanna, a Mass 
Book for Ohildren’) in which the 
same doctrine is explicitly incul- 
cated. Other manuais bring the 
adoration of the Virgin into the 
English Church, providing prayers 
for her intercession on an exact 
Roman pattern, and also for the 
intercession of a multitude of 
saints. The practice of confes- 
sion was for a little while kept 
dark. Now, however, the con- 
troversy rages most about this 
special and particular means of 
sacerdotal ascendancy, also brought 
into the English Ohurch by her 
more Catholic sons. One of the 
foremost of them does admit that 
the confessor had better not be a 
young man—admitting much else 
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by the concession. Another is 
equally delicate, no doubt; but in 
his ‘Christian’s Manual,’ where 
confession to the priest is com 
mended and provided for, the 
following suggestions for self-ex- 
amination appear, according to a 
correspondent of the ‘Times’ :— 


“VII. Given way to impure 
thoughts. Listened to impure talk. 
Looked at impure things. Read 
about impure things in books or 
newspapers. Read the Holy Bible 
with impure motive. Impure words. 
Joined in indecent talk. Sung bad 
songs. Told others about impurity, 
and so spread evil. Persuaded others 
to commit impurity. Impure actions 
with others. Committed adultery ; 
committed fornication. Been too 
free with others. Let others be t 
free with me. Impure actions alon 
Written impure words, drawn bad 
pictures,” &c. 

When it comes to this (I do not 
mean the confessional alone), we 
must agree with the ‘Times’ that 
behind it all lies a question of 
serious importance to English 
churchmen: the question whether 
their national Ohurch is in its 
main principle Roman or Pro- 
testant; ‘‘ whether it is prepared, 
or should be allowed, to reaffirm 
that spiritual dominion of a priest- 
hood over the consciences of men, 
and the grossly material view of 
sacramental ordinances, which the 
Reformers discarded.” 





for them under the supremacy of the Crown. . 


. . The clergy must make up 


their minds to this. At bottom, this was the great fight of the Reformation, 
and the reformed will never give up the dearly bought victory they won.” 

Sir William Harcourt truly says, in a letter published after this article was in 
type: ‘All this mimicry of the ritual, the language, the ceremonial of the 
Church of Rome, the materialistic sacrament, auricular confession, has one and 
the same aim. It is the glorification and aggrandisement of the ecclesiastical 


function. 
sacrifice.” 


It is to convert the minister of the gospel into the priest of the 
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